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"That some may be rich shows that others may become rich» 
and hence is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is homeless pull down the house of another^ 
but let him labor diligently and build one for himself ; thus» by 
example, assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when 
built." ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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The subjects treated in this volume are classified in alphabetical 

order, each article being introduced in Black-faced Letters, and 

numbered through. Example: Advancement- American, No. 6, page 

6, is one of a series of short articles on Advancement. It is also 

indicated in the index imder Advancement- American and American 

Advancement. Use the Index ^ as many cross-references will aid you. 

Articles relating to Silver will also be found under Coin, Coinage, 

Gold and Money, as all can not appear under one head. The 

tables and figures used have been taken from the official reports of 

the Government. 
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American Honor and American Interest. 

Business, the; Source of Employment, 
v^ Coin, whether of Gold or Silver, must be Equal tu tlie Best. 
'^ Duties, Collected from Foreign Countries, for American Privileges. 

Emigrants Who Are Willing to Live Without Robbing Other Men 
of Employment. 

Financial Integrity, and Money Enough to Pay All Hills. 

Gold and Silver, Equal Dollars, for All Business. 

Home Markets for American Products. 

Imports must Always be Kept Below the Exports. 

Judiciary of the U. S. Must not be Tampered With. 

Keep in he Middle of the Road. • 

Labor Employed Means Elevation, Dignity, and Education for the 
the Home. 

IVIcKinley and Hobart Elected, Means Business and Employment. 

Nation's Honor Must be Maintained. 

Ownership of Railroads by National Government Opposed by Re- 
publican Party. 

Pensions for the Veterans of the War Equal to the Pledge of the 
Nation. - 

Quorum-counting by Speaker Reed Justified now by Democrats. 

Revenue, Collected Ek^ual to Expenditures, a Necessity. 

Silver Dollars as Good as Gold, the Republican Demand. 

Tariff to Protect American Labor and Encourage Home Industry. 

United States — The Hope of Universal Liberty and Law. 

Voters Have an Opportunity : Vote for McKinley and Business. 

Wages Means Home, Education, and Comfort to the Toiler. 

X -roads — Republicanism or Populism — Which Way? 

Your Opportunity to Restore Business ; Vote It* 

Zeal in the Campaign Will Win t\ve WcXoi^* 









All matter in this volume is arranged in alphabetical order 
by sections, the BLACK FACE LETTERS indicating 

the subjects. 



ABANUONfiD— Bryan ana the Chicago Platform. 

[Wilmington, Del., Every Erening (Dem.).] 
No. 1. 

The gathering at Chicago is far from being a representative con- 
vention of the great Democratic party of the country. Its majority 
is simply a howling mob of Populists, free-silverites and Anarchists, 
dominated by Altgeld and swayed by Tillman. The leaven of good 
sense and honest purpose supplied in the persons of the gold-stand- 
ard minority fails to have any appreciable effect. The convention 
has been swung away from true Democratic principles, and is 
moving in a course fAst promises to absolve all honest Democrats 
from allegiance to its declarations or fealty to the candidates it may 
place before the people. It is idle to expect that honest, sincere, 
self-respecting Democrats throughout the country will sustain the 
farce now being enacted at Chicago in the name of Democracy. 

ABAfSEMENT of the Uemoeratic Party Confessed. 

[Chicago Chronicle (I>em.)i July 11.] 
Bio. 2. 

Dominated by men who are strangers to the Democracy and by 
ideas even more grotesque in their novelty, the Chicago Convention 
has named leaders who are not Democrats and adopted a plat- 
form which is not Democratic. 

By its revolutionary and sectional fury, by its shameful indorse- 
ment of the Republican and Populistic heresies of cheap silver and 
greenbackism, by its cowardly abandonment of tariff reform, and by 
its amazing demand for the restoration of the barbarous spoils 
system, no less tiian by the nomination of men wholly unfit, the 
Chicago Convention absolves all Democrats from allegiance to its 
candidates and its pr iples. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Democracy has been humiliated, but it has not been destroyed. 
It still lives, a prodigious force for good, a terror to evil. Rising 
again in all the majesty of the power of the ever-living truth, it 
will smite with mailed hand the traitors and mercenaries who, in 
its honored name, have raised the somber flag of financial shame 
snd the blocker f?.ag of disunion nnd hate. 
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?4iUii^IC^TlI--Deiiiocrats Won't Support ReToliillon. 

[New York 8taat8 Zeitunsr (Dem.).] 
P;: Ho*'*, 

Ttius has the convention challenged to combat against its tenets 
inrery spark of conservatism and civic virtue and intelligence. 
[v Jit is wholly immaterial whom the convention may choose to place 
t V. i^E>on such a platform. The candidate of a party with such a ix)licy 
l^r imust be defeated and the party itself annihilated. The very exisi- 
i euce of the Union depends upon it. The abominable gang which has 
i^clicLopted this platform has foi*feited the right to co-operate in the 
FliiUfiiiagement of the affairs of the Union. It would be idle to argue 
Wii^ the party which this convention pretends to represent upon the 
^^Musls on which the Chicago Convention enters into the campaign 
^^1806. Unless the minority defeated in Chicago proceed to form a 
^^$Vf political organization, there is in this campaign only one party 
Jljur which an elector who does not want to support revolution can 
^ 'i^o^istently vote, and this is the Republican party. If that party 
& «liotlld, for a long thue to come, be once more enthroned in power, 
v4t has nobody to thank but that same wretched and infamous crowd. 



ABRAHAM I^INCOI^N— Aftvice to Voters. 

,i in 1864 Mr. Lincoln said: 
%,7- **niat some may be rich shows that others may become rich. 
r'-^ :ilind hence is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let 
!^lidt him-who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him 

^^lllhor diligently and build one for himself; thus, by example, as- 

»» 



WiwsmixQ that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 
^^^ ~- ADTANCE— Civilization and Bloney Material. 



r ■ * 



? liOoking over the whole field of monetary history the one fact 

stands out clear and indisputable in this: As civilization 

aotces and commercial transactions become more numerous and 

iliiifated, there has been an advance in the money material of 

world. The advance is from the more to the less perishable, 

the more uncertain to the more definite, from the coarser to the 

loaaierial. In cruder times we are told that cowry shells, cattle, 

I, and the skins of animals have been the standard money. 

liave been used iron, copper, brass, silver, and gold. That 

|l better material for money than eaWXa, ^^^^x \ife\Xs£«. 'CMca. 
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A^VAMCE-Continued. 

copper, aud gold better than silver is not an axKiident of hisU 
^nor an incident of modern politics. It is but the outgrowth of 
fundamental law of progress, the law of the survival of the fittt 
The qualities of each, combined with the accessible quantit 
determine which is tlie most desirable to man, and therefore wl 
Is the most valuable, and neither civil law nor party necessity • 
reverse the law of human nature. In the present political struj 
theorists and extremists are attempting to reverse the verdict of 1: 
tory as shown by experience. The Republican party, with its est 
lished reputation for espousing the cause of the oppressed, 
once more found holding up the cause of debased money, gUa 
anteeing to silver its full use as standard money by pledging t 
national iaith and national honor to Ivcep all our silver coin equal 
the best coin of the most enlightened nations. 



• 

In 1802, after the census statistics of 1800 had exhibited the prog- 
ress of the United States between 1880 and 1800, Mr. Mulhall, the 
celebrated English statistician, in his work entitled The Balance 
iSheet of the World, stated in a single paragraph his conclusion as 
lo the wonaert'ul prosperity of this country. This was just before 
the election of 1802, an election that decreed that the Democratic 
party should be given the complete control of tliis country. Mr. 
Mulhall said: "It would be impossible to tiud in liistory a parallel 
to the progress of the United States in tlie last ten years. Every 
day that the sun rises upon the American people it sees the addi- 
tion of two and one-half millions of dollars to the accumulation of 
wealth in the Republic, which is one-third of the daily accumulation 
of all mankind outside of the United States." For thirty years this 
unparalleled prosperity in this land under Republican rule and 
protective policy had been going on, and in the ten jears from 1880 
to 1800, according to Mr. Mulhall, this prosperity had reached a 
magnitude unparalleled in the history of the world. And yet there 
are those who are trying to make the people believe that some legis- 
lation respecting the unlimited coinage of silver in 1873— legislation 
which operated from 1870 to 1802, during this period of unparalleled 
prosperity, precisely as it has since 1802— is the cause of the woes 
of the past thre(^ years. 



"S^l^Wi 
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^^;^6ai€UI/riJRAl4 inPJLEMENTS-flxportea trom 1»!^5 to 

1895, 
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Tear. 



1886. . . . 




'2ooo. *«■».. 



Year. 



Value. 



$2,532,286 
2.119,772 
2,427.835 
2,759,615 



1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892. . 



(!4,246.079 
3.264.995 
3,310,183 
4,210.684 



Year. 



1893 
1894 
1895 



Value. 



$5,191,223 
4,765,793 
5,319,885 



A<BRIC1JL.TUR%L. PRODUCTS -Exported trom IHSH to 

1895, 
Ho* 8. 



Yeat. 



^886 

188f 

:i888 

^1889 




m:-. 



$522,080,986 
524.580.044 
491,381,61)8 
599,524.256 



Year. 



1890. . . . 
1891.... 
1«92.... 

loHo. . . . 



Value. 



Y'ear. 



Value. 



$628,779,597 
730,069.702 
712,589,832 
619,135,633 



1894 $573,684,383 

1895 545,714,375 



AURICULTURE-BeueiltH, 



Wljo are the poor farmers, and where are they found? They are 



m 



K-t" 

t^'rfj^imd in the sections of the Union where the States are given up 
r^all&ost wholly to agriculture; they are found in the localities where 
i-Sie market for the products of their farms is hundreds if not thou- 
liinds of miles away from the places where they are produced. 
'ABother illustration is given by Prof. Dodge which still further 
^idemo^strates the benefits of protective tariff legislation to the 
.^i^l^mers of America. In the grouping of the States, he further 
l^pws the value of products per capita to the individual cultivator. 






:=»•;*( s 



statistics show that in the first group of States, where the popu- 
ioii engaged in farming is less than 30 per cent., the value of 
products of the farm per capita to individual cultivator averages 
^in the second class it averages $394, in the third class $261, and 
^ ^e fourth class $160; in other words, a man engaged in agricul- 
In any of the first group of States, for the same labor in the 
^'^tlon of the same number of acres, will malse 185 per cent, 
than the individual cultivator in the States where over 70 per 
i^jctf the population is engaged in farming. 
m facts ought to satisfy even a British free trader that agri- 
fs more profitable where it has a marlset at the door of th« 
tov all th^t he raises on Ms faxin. 



m. 



^: 
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AGRI€UIiTURE in 1846, wlieii tike Dem<H3rati» and ReTe- 

nne Tariffwere Blessing tlie Country. 
Jio. 10. 

The Sheriff of Muskingum County, Ohio, as stated by the Guernsey 
Times, in the summer of 1842 sold at auction one four-horse wagon 
at $5.50; ten hogs at 6^ cents each; two horses (said to be worth 
^50 to $75 each) at $2 each; two cows at $1 each; a barrel of sugar 
at $1.50, and a store of goods at that rate. In Pike County, Mo., as 
stated by the Hannibal Journal, the Sheriff sold three horses at 
$1.50 each; one large ox at 12^ cents; five cows, two steers, and 
one calf, the lot at $3.25; 20 sheep at 13^ cents each; 24 hogs, the 
lot at 25 cents each; one eight-day clock at $2.50; lot of tobacco, 
seven or eight hogsheads, at $5; three stacks of hay, each at 25 
cents, and one stack of fodder at 25 cents. 

AGRICIJI^TURIU 

[From the message of President Harrison, Dec. 6, 1892.] 
No. 11. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture contains not only a 
most interesting statement of the progressive and valuable work 
done under the administration of Secretary Rusk, but many sugges- 
tions for the enlarged usefulness of this important Department. 
In the successful effort to break down the restrictions to the free 
introduction of our meat products in the countries of Europe, the 
Secretary has been untiring irom the first, stimulating and aiding 
all other government officers, at home and abroad, whose official 
duties enabled them to participate in the work. The total trade ia 
hog products with Europe in May, 1892, amounted to 82,000,000 
pounds, against 46,900,000 in the same month of 1891 ; in June, 1892. 
the exports aggregated 85,700,000 pounds, against 46,500,000 pounds 
in the same month of the previous year; in July there was an in- 
crease of 41 per cent., and in August of 55 per cent, over the cor- 
responding months of 1891. Over 40,000,000 pounds of inspected 
pork have been exported since the law was put into operntion, and 
a comparison of the four months of May, June, July, and August 
1892, with the same months of 1891 shows an increase in the num 
ber of pounds of our export of pork products of 62 per cent, and 
aa increase in value of 66% per cent. The exports of dressed beef 
Increased from 137,900,000 pounds in 1889 to 220..500.000 ponndf; in 
1892, or about 60 per cent. During the past year tlipro have i)een 
exported 394,607 head of live cattle as against 205.786 exported In 







A€UftICI7I«TlJRK-Gontinaed. 



I^i- 188^. This increased exportation has been largely promoted by th© 



k:^ • inspection authorized by law and the faithful efforts of the Sec- 
!"< > retary and his efficient subordinates to make that inspection thor- 
?!f ough and to carefully exclude from all cargoes diseased or sus- 



^'i^ pected cattle. 



5^>^ - Agricultural products constituted 78.1 per cent, of our uaprece- 

gS>-dented exports for the fiscal year which closed June 30, 1892, the 

t^'^,- total exports being $1,030,278,030 and the value of the agricultural 

'products $793,717,676, which exceeds by more than $150,000,000 the 

,'i shipment of agricultural products in any previous year. 

A.GRIC1JJLTURE, UJEPARTillfiJNT OF-lUi Cliier beinff 

Aleasaretl by the Farmers of the Couutry. 
Ho. 12. 

If Grover Cleveland in the selection of a Secretary of Agriculture 

had searched this broad land over with the single purpose of findiUi^ 

im4 placing in power the worst American enemy of the American 

^Agriculturist, he could not have made surer work than in tlie choice 

^«,f^. Secretary Morton, whose unrelenting hostility to the farmers of 

l^^f^^u^ country has already been abundantly proved. This extremely 

g;^]udiced and amazingly self-opinionated* officer has deliberately 

<v|iiidertaken and is now earnestly prosecuting the work of breaking 

down the principles which have been established for half a centuiy 

|6r tJtie equalizatioa of our agricultural interests with those of other 

|g0^t industries, and which reached their full maturity under the 

i^JIblQ administration of Mr. Morton's great predecessor. The scientific 

estigatious made for the Department and covering the available 

formation obtainable throughout the world were a special feature 

retary Rusk's work in so enlarging the scope of the Department 

there might come to the plain every-day agriculturist the scien- 

an<f practical information that would enable him to so conduct 

work as to secure the best results. Mr. Morton used his first op- 

unlty to contract and cripple this arm of the work and rendered 

great expenditure which had been wisely made, under the 

rity and direction of Congress in its behalf, almost useless. 

other glaring instance of Mr. Morton's maladministration is 

in his curtailment of the meat inspection service. The pre- 

made by foreign governments that American meats were dis- 

unwholesome, under which they were denied admission 

^^larkets of Europe, was one of the great obstacles that coix- 

Secretary Rusk at the beginning ot YAs \etm ol ^'S^ofc. ^^^^ 
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A€iRICt;L.Tt^RE— Continued. 

pvobiem was an old one, and its solution had been deemed hopeless, 
but through the energy of the Secretary, the system of meat inspec- 
tion was so enlarged and extended that European buyers became 
satisfied that there was no longer a chance of their being imposed 
upon by the importation of unsound meat from America, and the 
restrictions were removed, the foreign markets opened to the prod- 
ucts of our stock farms, and under the new impetus thus g^ven 
our exportation of beef and pork was vastly increased, to our great 
I)rofit. 

One of the first and worst acts Mr. Morton found it possible to 
accomplish Avas tlie curtailment of this meat inspection, and by this 
means he has been and is engaged in wresting from our live stocK 
interest the protection thrown around it by General Rusk, and we 
are again hi id open to the charge by foreign governments that we 
are nursing pleuro-pneumonia and other dread diseases, so that we 
have every reason to fear that we shall soon again be confronted 
by the fact that the ports of entry in Franc© and Germany are 
closed against our beef and pork, which means a loss only to b** 
estimated in millions. 

The farmers of tlie .United States will soon be called upon to 
indorse the acts of Secretary Morton at the ballot box. 

AliRlCUJLTlJRIi:, «iECR£TARY OF, IN 1895 '90. 

[Senator Vest on distribution of seed to farmers.] 

No. ia« 

The first thing that the Secretary of Agriculture did was to 
involve himself in a most unfortunate controversy with the agricul- 
tural associations of the United States, when he talked about the 
walking delegates and had in the newspapera a controversy with 
some of the leading farmers of the country. 

After the President had denounced Congress as demagogues who 
were using the tax money of the people to popularize themselves 
at home, the Secretary of Agriculture felt himself authorized and 
called upon to continue the assault until it has culminated now in 
the striking down against the intention of Congress and outside of 
the law, iu my judgment, the objects which we liad in view when 
we appropriated $130,000 for the purchase and distribution of seeds. 
But the Secretary of Agriculture shields himself behind the plea of 
economy. He claims that he has saved $1,350,000 to the people of 
this country in his administration, of which the $130,000 for seed 
turned back into the Treasury constitutes a part. He overlooked 
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ontinued. 




i|pit?.'gtiii€r apropriattous made for his own Departiiieut, but struck out 
^ IHe $120,CfOO appropriation for the farmers. 1 tind, from the report 
§ ^iif the Secretary of expenditures made iu the Agricultural Depan,- 
mfaaH for the year 1895, that Jf23,5U7.90 was expended upou the con 
^ >vC^^*Tftto'*ies and grounds of the Agricultural Department. I'or 1897 
pi^i^i;^ to<l ^01^ tbe Botanical Garden $23,893.75; for the propagating 
irj^X ijirden for 18U7, $9,000; for the gardens and grounds of the Agrlcul- 
^^i toral Department in 1897, Improving the lawns, and for trees, water 
^vf$^V cang, tubs, composts, labor, etc., $25,000, making an aggregate of 
f %^ *^7»893.75. For the fiscal year 1897, we find for public grounds and 
*^ f^i^ks in the city of Washington alone an estimate of $81,000 and 
^A^ actual appropriation of $49,500, making altogether for these oma- 
^ inental and luxurious appanages of the Government, an appropria- 

ll^tlon for that year of $105,393.'<5. 

-*■-' • » ♦ ♦ ♦ • * • " 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report, submitted at 

gf^V'^the beginning of the present session, undertakes to prove that the 

'^^; farmers are the most wealthy and prosperous class in the United 

States and that the bankers and capitalists are the most unfor- 




f AGRICUI^TURE YS. OTHER OCCUPATIONS, 

J^ Mo. 14, 

r*^ With whom does the agriculturist have a market for his prod- 

fe^wts? The official statements of Government statisticians show 
g^AJIiat where 30 per cent, of the people are farmers and 70 per cent, of 
,^^ibte people are engaged in other occupations the farmer receives $457 
iil^^an annual income, while in States where the reverse is true, 70 per 
'!^^ilt. of the people are farmers and 30 per cent, are engaged in other 
^^?i|>ecupations, the farmer only receives an annual income of $160— 
a ^fference of $297 annually to the farmer who lives in a com- 
^g?^OTity of diversified industries as against the farmer who lives in 
[fi-community of agriculture. This illustration of a market needs 
enlarged statement, for all who buy and sell are thoroughly In- 
ted of this result. Texas and Pennsylvania are fair example! 
^1^ operation of this principle. 

AliJLOYIBiG. 




tpoiindihg two or more metals together in suitable or legal 
ons for coinage. Gold and silver are alloyed for standard 

1^ alloys are variously made of nickel, copper, tin, and 
'minor coins. 
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AlVIMAIiS— Exported from IJ. S*, 1885 to 1895, 

No. 15>^. 



Year. 



1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 



Number. 



14,779,932 
11,986,995 
10,095,894 
14,246,321 



Year. Number. 


Year. 


Number. 


1889 


27.998,168 
35.677,090 
30,336,064 
36,872,401 


1893 


24.473,629 
42,320,376 
33,791,014 


1890 


1894 


1891 


1895 . 


1892 









APPR0PR1AT10.\S-Ist Session 54tli Cousress. 

[Statement of Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Chairman Committee on Appropriations, June 

11, 1896.1 

No. 16. 

The anpropriations for the session just closed amount to $515,- 
759,820.49. 

The estimates on which these appropriations were based, and 
submitted by the Executive to Congress at the beginning of the 
session in the regular Book of Estimates, or from time to time in 
special or supplemental estimates, amounted to $529,134,193.92, or 
$13,374,373.43 more than has been appropriated. 

The whole amount of appropriations, $515,759,820.49, charged 
to this session, includes $119,054,160 under permanent laws, of 
which amount $50,000,000 is for sinking fund and $30,500,000 for 
interest on the public debt, or $3,355,614.40 more than was included 
at the last session of Congress in the statements of appropriations, 
and is on account of the increase of $162,315,400 In the bonded 
indebtedness of the country by the present Administration up to 
February, 1895, the interest and sinking-fund charge on account 
of the later bond Issue of $100,000,000 in Februaiy, 1896, amount- 
ing to $4,400,000, not being included in the estimates of permanent 
appropriations, as stated and submitted to Congress in the last 
regular Book of Estimates. 

The increase in the principal of the interest-bearing debt of the 
country under the present administration, by the loans negotiated 
in February and November, 1894, February, 1895, and February, 
1896, amounts to $262,315,400, which entails an annual interest 
charge of $11,492,616, and to meet the sinking-fund obligations the 
further sum of $2,623,154. 

During the administration of Mr. Harrison, from March, 1889, 
to March, 1893, the principal of the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States was reduced in amount $258,192,900. and the annua] 
Interest charge was thereby diminished $10,327,710. 



:') 
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APPROPBIATIONS— Continued. 

Tlie regular launual bills, including deficiencies, as passed by the 
House, made a reduction in tlie total estimates submitted by the 
Jfixecutive of $16,083,191.67; that they were increased by the Senate 
$22,920,442.30, and that as they became laws they appropriate 
$10,630,624.06 less tlian as passed by the Senate, $12,283,818.24 
inore than as they passed the House, and $13,374,373.43 less than 
the estimated requirements of the Administration. 

The regular annual appropriations, including deficiencies, made 
at the last session of Congress, amounted to $383,636,806.07, and 
included no river and harbor bill. So excluding the river and har- 
bor act passed at this session, it will be seen that the regular annual 
Hlls as passed by the House appropriated only $373,505,082.25, or 
more than $10,000,000 less than was appropriated by the last Demo- 
cratic Congress, with the approval of a Democratic Executive. 

Tlie following shows by titles the appropriations made at this 
session, in comparison with those made at the last sesion of Con- 
gress, with the iucrease or reductiou in each: 



Tablr a. 






Title. 



f-^rA|triculturo 

J/i| Army 

S'iW;- Diplomatic and consular. 
|?>^ Bistrict of Columbia 



^v, fortification 

^."Kidlaii 

|f liOKiBlative, etc 

fe^Mmtary Academy. 

^>;"»»vy — 

li- ■Pension « 

|%sPtt8t-0ffice 

'r rfiiverand harbor.. 
i^; 1^ 



Total.... 
^rlMeieiicies. 



^3?^' , Total « 

^^if^pwoellaneous (estimated for 
j^^MBiaseasiou)" 

7otal, regular annual ap- 

r : propriations 

mt annual appropri- 
#iioli$»«** — 



«ft v^phraAd total. 




Amount this 
session. 



$3,255,532.00 

23,278,402.73 

1,642,558.76 

5,905,082.48 

7,397.888.00 

7,390,496.79 

21,518.834.71 

449,525.61 

30,562,7:^.95 

141,328,580.00 

92,571,564.22 

12,621,800.00 

33,031,152.19 



380,954,157.44 
15,326,503.05 



396,280,660.49 
425,000.00 



396,705,660.49 
119,054,160.00 



515,759,820.49 



Amount last 
session. 



$3,303,750.00 

23,252,608.09 
1,574,458.76 
5,745,443.25 
1,904,557.50 
8.762,751.24 

21,891,718.08 
464,261.66 

29,416,245.31 
141,381,570.00 

89,546.997.86 



46,568,160.40 



373,811,522.15 
9,825,374.82 



383,636.896.97 
297,667.37 



383,934.564.34 
113,073.956.32 



497.008.520.66 



Reduction. 



$48,218.00 



1.372,254.45 

372,8a3.37 

14,736.05 



62,990.00 



13,637,008.21 



15,398,090.08 



15,398,090.08 



15,398,090.08 



15,398,090.08 



Increase. 



$25,794.64 

68,100.00 

159,639.23 

5.493.330.50 



1,146,494.64 

"3,"025,*566!36 
12.621,800.00 



22,540,725.37 
5,501,128.23 



28,041,853.60 
127.332.63 



28.169,186.23 
5,980,203.68 



34,149,389.91 



earease this session over last session, $18,751,299.83. 



■*• •"" ^ 
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APPROPRIATIONS— Continued. 

It will be noted from this exhibit that, while at this sessiou re- 
ductions have been made in many ol* the appropriation acts, in^ 
creases of any considerable amount appear in but few. 

Thus the fortification act is increased from $1,904,557.50 to 
$7,397,888, and in addition to the latter sum authority is given to 
enter into contracts to the further sum of $4,195,070, making, in 
all, $11,592,964 authorized at this session for the work of strengtii- 
euiug our coast defenses, or nearly as much as had been given in 
all of the previous eight years combined since the Government 
entered on the present plans of fortification and harbor defense. 

The Post-Office bill is increased from $69,545,997.80 to $92,571,- 
504.22, which is the usual increase requisite to keep pace with the 
growth of population and commerce of the country. 

The river and harbor bill appropriates . $12,021,800, the whole 
of which is an apparent increase, no bill having been enacted at 
the last session. The river and harbor act that was passed during 
the first regular session of the last Congress appropriated $11,- 
643.180. 

The inadequacy of appropriations made during the last Congress 
accounts for the apparent increase in deficiencies. 

The permanent appropriations show an apparent increase of a 
little less than $0,000,000, accounted for in part by the increase for 
sinking fund and interest on the public debt, to which I have al- 
ready adverted, and to an increase in the amount estimated to be 
required during the coming year for the redemption of notes of na- 
tional banks that have surrendered circulation. 

Aside from a necessary increase in the number of seamen and 
men in the Navy and Marine Corps, in order to place in commis- 
sion the new ships of war provided for by previous Congresses, 
there has been no appreciable increase in employments or of salaries 
of employees authorized in any of the several departments of the 
General Government. On the contrary, appropriations for 337 em- 
ployees, with salaries aggregating $475,190, in the internal-revenue 
service, have been omitted because of the failure of the income-tax 
law under tlie decision of the Supreme Court. 

At the beginning of the session the Committee on Appropriations 

In its first report to the House called attention to the abnormal 

growth in the expenditures under the fee system on account of 

United States courts, and to the fact that they had more than 

doubled during fhe period between 1885 and 1896. With commend- 
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iiHli^PRi>PRIATieBIS--Contiimed. 
ff^ able zeal the Judiciary Committee of tlie House toolt up the questioL 
? f^d reported a well-digested measure, which was Incorporated into 
S^ the legislative, executive, and Judicial appropriation bill, and is now 
P3 ti^e law, al)olishing the fee system as to United States attorneys 
;ff-;.llii4 marshals, and placing those officials upon fixed salaries; revising 
3i: ' l^d reducing the schedule of tees o.f United States commissioners, 
V And requiring their api>ointment to be made by the district instead 
$■ f ;«KC^-the circuit courts, and for terms of four years each, instead of 
^:^ ;^^r life as heretofoi'e. This legislation will, it is confidently asserted 
V' 1)/ those in position and competent to judge, reduce expenditures 
^/Jiumually on account of United States courts more than $1,000,000 
and will reduce to a minimum frivolous and malicious prosecutions. 
i>JUiider the fee system attorneys and marshals received as compen- 
jiation during the fiscal year 1895 $708,219.70, or $160,719.70 more 
'than, the aggregate of • their salaries as fixed by the new law. 
p#;|rtie aggregate of their salaries as prescribed is $547,500, or $292,500 
L>^^ fcass than it was possible for them to earn under the fee system. 
'^^\Aa against this record of reformatory legislation inaugurated by 
^ftjfls House, it has been developed that the present administration 
m>4<^ the Treasury Department, under the discretion vested in it by 
^f-|aw, has increased, since July 1, 1895, the number of employees in 
f^e customs service by 331, and raised the compensation of 281 
lltfhers, at a total cost for nine months for both of $206,385.02; that 
/W li|is expended or incurred expenditures amounting to $7,377,440 
^^^ the present year in collecting the revenue from customs estimated 
,000,000; whereas for the last whole fiscal year 1892, under 
Ident Harrison's administration, there was collected under 
McKinley tariff act $177,452,000 of customs revenue at a total 
of only $6,607,517, or $12,000,000 more of revenue and $770,000 
of expense in collecting it. 
^^^i|pl(4 following table shows the aggregate appropriations made 
g the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, 
'at the present session of the Fifty-fourth Congress: 

i*«OPRIATIONS COmPARED^Fiscal Years 1891 to 
^^t"; ' ^ 1997, inclusive. 

t>f5fe Vi . FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 

ftBDoal appropriations $361,770,057.79 

appropriations 101,628,453.00 



,: .^^:',i^^ 
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APPtrOPRlATlONfi^-Oontinned 

1892. 

Regular annual appropriations $402,531,864.55 

Permanent appropriations 122,486,808.00 

$525,018,672.55 

Total appropriations Fifty-first Congress 988,417,183.34 

FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 

1893. 

Regular annual api)ropriations , $385, 736, 308. 71 

Permanent appropriations 121,863,880.00 

$507,600,188.71 

1894. 

Regular annual appropriations $404,036,085.2) 

Permanent appropriations 115, 468, 273. 92 

519,504,359.21 

Total appropriations Fifty-second Congress 1,027,104,547.92 

FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
1895. 

Regular annual appropriations $391 , 156, 005. 03 

Permanent appropriations 101,074,680.00 

$492,230,685.03 

1896. 

Regular annual appropriations $383,934,564.34 

Permanent appropriations 1 13,073,956. 32 

497,008,520.66 

Total appropriations Fifty-third Congress 989,239,205.69 



FIFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION. 

1897. 

Regular annual appropriations $396,705,(>60.49 

Permanent appropriations ;.... 119,054,160.00 



Total first session 515,759,820.49 , 

'J'he Fifty-first Congress was Republican in both branches, with 
a Republican Executive. 

The Fifty-second Congress was composed of a House with a 
more than two-thirds Democratic majority and a Senate with a, ^ 
narrow Republican majority. The Executive was Republican. ^ '^' 

The Fifty-third Congress was Democratic in both branches, with 
a Democratic Executive. 

The Fifty-fourth Congress is composed of a Republican House, 
a Senate having a Democratic and Populist majority, and the| 
JBJj^ecutive is a Democrat, 




'-Cf.n 
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ABCIENTINK RKPUBLU. 
: J|o. 18. 

IB the ArgePtine Republic the staudard is gold and silver; the 
itionetary unit is the peso; the value in United States coin is $0.00.5; 
the^ins are gold; Argentine ($482.4) and Vl» Argentine; silver: peso 
and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to IS^/o of 
silver. 

[Monetary condition, April 6, 1895.] 

'. Silver is not current here and will not be accepted op deposit by 

^orel^n banks in s«ms exceeding 90 cents; it is, however, ac<?epted 
by weight to be shipped, to Europe for account of consignor. Tlie 
Bank of the Nation and the provisional banks being in liquidation, 

:tbe entire banking interest in the Republic is in the hands of foreign- 

Hers, largely English. 



^r :^»[©. 19. 

r-j^t Chemical analysis of metals or ores. This term, as employed in 
|^§p»; Feference to mints and coinage, refers particularly to the processes 
yC 'for determining the component parts and relative proportions of a 
%rf. mixed alloy of gold and silver, or of the various alloys used for the^ 
■ manufact^ of minor coins. 



AUSTRIA-HlTNtiARY. 

V In Austria-Hungary the standard is gold; the monetary unit is 

^>the crown; the value in United States coin is $0.20.3; the coins are 

>|?dM;* former system-4 florins ($1.92.9), 8 florins ($3.85.8), ducat 

|^^|2,28.T), and 4 ducats ($9.15.8); silver: 1 and 2 florins; present sys- 

^^^^pay^ol^: 20 crowns ($4.05.2), and 10 crowns ($2.02.6). The ratio 

M|: between gold and liiaited tender silver is 1 of gold to 1^.(59 of silvei; 





BAIiANCE OF TRADG, 1895. 

iJJ'Jie following table shows the count ries from which our average 

t|yi|al Imports are in excess of our average annual exports, with 

percentage of imports, admitted free during the fiscal year 1895. 

figures are not exact, but approximate the average value of 

s^and eacports for the last ten years: 



IS 



BAI.4.^C E OF TRADE-Continued. 



Countries. 



Europe : 

Austria- Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Italy , 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

North America : 

Mexico 

Centra] America : 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

SaWador 

West Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Puerto Rico ^ 

Santo Domingo 

South America : 

Argentine Republic... 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana—British 

Dutch 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

China 

Japan 

Turkey.... 

East Indies: 

British 

Dutch 

Philippine Islands 

Africa, Turkey in 

Total 









Imports 


Exports to — 


Imports 
from — 


Excess of 
imports. 


admitted 
free during 
fiscal year 








1895. 








Per cent. 


$1,000,000 


$8,500,000 


$7,600 000 


20.66 


60,000,000 


70,000,000 


10,000.000 


20.87 


92,000,000 


95,000.000 


3.000.000 


19.67 


14,000,000 


20,000,000 


6.000.000 


47.80 


10,020,000 


14.000,000 


3.980,000 


6.25 


50,000 


2,000,000 


1,950,000 


64.91 


15,000,000 


28,000,000 


13,000,000 


82.56 


1,000,000 


2,500,000 


1,500.000 


99.99 


2,000,000 


2,500,000 


500,000 


99.70 


550,000 


750,000 


200,000 


94.69 


1,000,000 


1,600,000 


600,000 


98.89 


1,150,000 


3,000,000 


1,850,000 


99.99 


9,000,000 


14,000,000 


5,000.000 


69.83 


15,000,000 


75.000,000 


60,000,000 


.33.45 


2,500,000 


3,260.000 


750,000 


24. »> 


1,250,000 


2,500,000 


1,250,000 


81.55 


4,500,000 


5,500,000 


1,000.000 


89.07 


14,000,000 


80,000,000 


66,000,000 


97.78 


3.000.000 


3,750,000 


750,000 


99.03 


2,750,000 


3,750,000 


1,000,000 


90.59 


750,000 


850,000 


100,000 


99.15 


2,000,000 


4,500,000 


2,500,000 


19.29 


350,000 


750,000 


400,000 


84.54 


1,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,000.000 


89.26 


4,000,000 


10,000,000 


6,000,000 


90.44 


4,500,000 


20,500,000 


16,000,000 


82.56 


4,000,000 


25,000.000 


21,000,000 


71.55 


130,000 


3,000,000 


2,870,000 


67.24 

• 


3,500,000 


22,000,000 


18,500,000 


75.63 


1,250,000 


8,000,000 


6,750,000 


26.20 


119,000 


8,000,000 


7,881,000 


77.32 


150,000 


3,000,000 


2,850,000 


92.40 


261,519,000 


543,200,000 


281,681,000 


7.71 



BALAMi E OF TRADE. 

No. 22. 

Exports of domestic products are considered au indication of 
national prosperity, as showing what the people can spare from 
their own living, and what means they have with which to pur- 
chase foreign commodities. Exports pay debts, give activity to 
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$ki«AH€B OF TRADE-Continued. 

piMmmerce^ and save the payment of specie on onr imports. People 
'^ magr tblnk-that it matters little what may be the state of imports 




*v':*-«r 



^^ 3Q|id exports; but a little reflection will show that finally balances 
mast be paid in the precious metals. Hence, it is desirable that the 
balance of trade should be in our favor and not against us. 




>», .,f 4 



FEDERALISTS. 



^'^^ _^ The Federalists were in power for twelve years from the organ!- 
>\>sation of the Government, during which time the balance of trade 



■A 



%v%,jpni8 against us to the amount of $129,918,706. See the following 
ifetaWe; 



h.*i.'' 



Table showing balance of trade under Federalists^ 1790 to 1801. 






President. 



■tn^m 



L% ' 



^vlinMhington 



i^. 



r~»,^ • *j 



,:r& 



-'• . . 



t-'- 



Total. 



Year. 



Excess of 


Excess •€ 


exports. 


imports. 


None 


9^,Tv4to44 


.. .do 


10,187,959 


...do 


10,746,902 


. . .do . , 


4,990,429 


...do 


1.573,767 


. . .do 


21,766,796 


...do 


14,372,067 


... do 


18,629,200 


:..do. 


7,024,603 


...do 


403.626 


. do 


20,280,988 


...do 


17.247,686 




129,918,766 







^^^■-^ 



DEMOCRATS. 

|r^1^e Democrats came into power with the inauguration of JeflCer- 
in 1801. The balance of trade changed against us, with the 
>tion of ten years, to the close of Buchanan's administration^ 
a period of fifty-two years. Mr. Cleveland succeeded in 
., and we held the balance of trade for two years during his 
JSQ that we have a total of $171,947,891 excess of exports for 
<^hole number of years (fifty-six) in which the Democrats had 
while the excess of imports amounted to $1,005,994,182. 
fbllQwing table will show the years covered by Democratic 



^Tering 



• **: '. 



^ ftiitB^^and the effect on foreign trade for each term: 



siS'-^: 






.A'-- 
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BAIi%^€E Of TRAIIE-Contmuecl. 

lohle i<h9iving 



balance of trade Under Democrats, 1802 to 1861, and 1886 

to 1880. 



President. 



Jefferson. 



Madison. 



Monroe. 



Adams. 



Jackson 



Van Buren. 



Polk. 



I 



Year. \ Excess of exports. | Excess of imports. 



S02 

m\ 

804 

8a5 

80(} 
807 
808 
809 

810 
811 
8!2 
813 
8U 
815 
816 
817 

818 
819 
820 
821 
822 
823 
824 
825 

826 
827 
828 
829 

830 
831 
h32 
833 
834 
835 
83§ 
837 

838 
839 
840 
841 

846 
847 
848 
849 



$7,916,833 
"5r850,997 



549,023 



2,977,009 
'345,736 
8,949,779 



9,008,282 
*25,'4io,*226 



34,317,249 



$3,a50,176 

vS;8f)6,633 

7,300,99^ 

25,03:3,979 

27,873,03/ 

30,156,850 

34,559,040 

7,196,70/ 

18,642,030 

38,5b2,V64 



6,037,559 
60,483,521 
65,182,548 
11,578,431 

28,468,867 

16,982.479 

4,758,331 

24 512 

18,521,594 

4,155,32-8 

3,197,932 



202,762 
16,998,873 



23,. .i^,527 
13,601,159 
13,519,211 
6,349,485 
21,548,493 
52,240,450 
19,029,676 



44,245,283 

'li]l40,673 

8,330,817 

10*448*129 
855,027 
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*g«AI-A^CE OF TRADE-Continued. 

7a!*/e showing balance of trade under DemocraU^ etc. — Continued. 












President. 



-^- 



Pierce and Bucha- 
nan. 



■ \,,: 



m - 

f0 Cleveland. 









Total 



Year. 



1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 



Excess of exports. 



$8,672,620 



44,088,694 
23,863,443 



171,949,891 



Excess 0f imports. 



$60,844,234 
38,8^M^205 
29,212,887 
54,(i04,582 

' 38,'43i','2lK) 
20,040,062 
69,756,709 



28,002,lM)7 
2,730,277 

l,0a5,994,182 






WHlGS. 






V .. _■ 



I' 



The first Whig President was elected in 1840, on a purely tariff 



k>%:tesiie. The excess of exports in o'jir favor for the three years of the 

If^ Harrison-Tyler administration are a marvel standing in the midst 

i^f all the years of Democratic tariff for revenue, showing a greater 

advantage to the United States than any term from Jefferson to 












^,^40Fant. The appended table will show the result of the two Whig 
ItdministFatlous of 1840 and 1850, inclusive: 



Table shoiv'ing balance of trade under WhigSy 1842 to 1853. 




President. 



isonand Tyler. 



^ and Fillmore, 



Year. 



ExcesR of 
exports. 



ri842 
j 1843 

11844 
[1845 

fl860 
J 1851 
11852 
[1853 



Excess of 
imports. 



$3,802,924 

40,392,225 

8,141,226 



ii:l,^^,^l^ 



$7,144,211 

29,133,800 
21,856,170 
40,456.167 
60,287,983 



vy^,^'^^^^^ 
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BAI«AN€£ OF TBADE—Continued. 

REPUBLICANS. 

The Reoublicans came into power in 18G1 by tlie inauguration of 
President Lincoln. The balance of trade in 1S62 gave us an exce<^s 
of a little more than $1,000,000, but the results of the civil war 
drove trade against us by reason of the Southern blockade of more 
than one-half of the Atlantic coast; while we were compelled to buy 
from foreign governments more than one-half of all the munitions of 
war, together with clothing, blankets,- and other equipments neces- 
sary to maintain the Government in the support of the great army it 
constantly kept in the field. From 1866 to 1873 was the period of en- 
larged credit, and not only improved in the United States, but by 
which the Government attempted to rehabilitate and restore that 
which was lost by reason of the great rebellion. With the extension 
of railroads, the improvement of rivers and harbors, together with 
the thousands of private enterprises that were carried on, we sent 
to foreign governments the credit of State, nation, and individual, 
instead of the absolute products of the field and shop, and by 1876 
we had reached the period of enlarged improvement, sufficient to 
become again a competitor in the world's trade. So that from the 
close of the year 1875 to the close of the year 1885, we held the bal- 
ance of trade in more than $1,500,000,000, by which we recovered in 
ten years, under Republican control, more than we lost in fifty-six 
years under Democratic control. The following table will show 
what was accomplished by the Republicans during the time they 
administered the Government: 

Table showing balance of trade under Republicans^ 1882 to 1885, and 1890 

to 1893. 



President. 



Lincoln . 



Johnson 



Grant 



Year. 



1862 

1863 

1864 

11865 



f 1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 



1 



f 1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

11817 



Excess of 
exports. 



$1,313,824 



18,876,698 



79,643,481 



Excess of 
imports. 



f39,371,368 

157,609.295 

72,716,277 

85.952.544 
101,254,955 

75,483,641 
131,388,682 

43,186.640 

77,408,500 

182,417.491 

119.656,288 

' i'9,'562.725 
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^V^BAI^ANCfi OF TRADE^Continued. 



TaMe shoxvin-g htdance of trade under RepuhlicanSy etc. — Continued 



President. 






Hayes 



\ CNl^eld and Arthur 






*:'^"' 

.'-•:*. ^-" 






.HarriBon. 



Total. 






Year. 



Excess of 
exports. 



Exoess of 
imports. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

r 1882 
I 1883 
\ 1884 
11885 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 



I $257,814,284 
264.661,666 
167,683,912 
259,712,718 

25,902.683 
100,658,488 

72.815,916 
164,662,426 

68,518,275 

89.564.614 

202,875,686 



$18,737,728 



1,875,856,715 



1,124,741,034 






^oan 



BALANrK OF TRADE SUJ»i:ilARY. 

||©. 23. 

%r\'^--lt is a notable fact that for ten years, from 1875 to 1885, the Re- 
^^"ptiblicane never had less than $72,000,000 of a surplus in any one 
^^^f#ar, except in 1882, when it fell to $25,000,000, reaching the enor- 
f^pbus sum of $259,000,000 in 1881, while Grover Cleveland at the 
^^lose of his second year, in 1887, found the balance of trade to be 
us to the amount of $28,000,000. President Harrison as 
as inaugurated, with the balance of trade against us, brought 
Ihls, trade back to us, so that the third year of his administration 
gaT^ us ^202,000,000 of an excess of exports over that of imports. 
^^;^ study of these tables will show what the Republicans and the 
Wlligs have been able to accomplish, as against the Democrats, in 
l^e holding of the balance of trade. The following resume is given 
fer^convenience : 
Jlriie-Federallsts lost annually for twelve years $10,S2G,5G3, or in all 

Whigs controlled the Government for eight years, with im- 
lUnounting to $158,878,331 and a total of exports of $47,336,- 
jfWcIi gives an annual loss in the excess of imports over ex- 
Jif $13,942,744. 

^^C^moerats had control for fifty-six years "^vVot \,o C\^^^«c^^'^ 
^^m* ifl which they show a gain ot expon^ ot ^Vl\^^^^^ 
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BAL.W'CK OF TKAHK-Contimied. 

agaiust a loss in tlie imports ol' $l,(K>5,l)ni,182, makinj? the annual 
loss by the Democrats for the whole tifty-six years $14,893,648. 

The Republicans had control for twenty-eight yeai's, in which the^ 
show a gain in the excess of exports of $1,875,856,715 against a loss 
in tlie imports of $1,124,741,034, or an annual gain in the excess of 
exports of $26,825,560. 

Malung a finrJ showing in favor of the Republicans with $26,000,- 
000 of a gain against $14,000,000 of a loss with the Democrats, or 
$12,000,000 of a loss with the Whigs annually. 
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KAKL.KY \lfiO BARL.EY MALT-Imports. 



Year ending June 30— 



Barley. 




Bnshels. 



Value. 



Barley malt. 



Bushels. 



Value. 



H, 593,902 


$5,919,i;65 


155,338 


$111,926 


!>, 984.870 


6,520,827 


378,806 


267.796 


10,194,107 


7.175,397 


319,005 


233,751 


10.351,895 


6.170,660 


206,203 


149,444 


10,445,751 


7,812,814 


200,915 


151,788 


11.365.881 


7,721,475 


136,256 


100,314 


J 1,327,052 


5,627,377 


218,135 


156,980 


5,076,471 


8,221.189 


120,058 


74,471 


3.144,918 


1,591,305 


1,218 


8S1 


1,969.761 


921,801 


24 


19 


791,061 


368,744 


5,010 


5.676 


2,116,816 


867,742 


11,069 


7,495 



BARI.KY l^VDUMTRY IN THK STORTHWEST. 

No. 135. 

Tlie production of barley in Wisconsin in 1890 was 12,524,757 
bushels. As Canada sent us that year 11,000,000 bushels of barley, 
under the duty of 10 cents existing prior to October 1, the average 
price for the year on the Milwauliee Board of Trade was 48% cents, 
making the value at Milwaukee of the crop of 1890 $6,074,507. The 
next year the price of barley in the same market had advanced to 
an average of 62V{; cents per bushel, owing to the tariff of 30 cents 
per bushel fixed by the McKinley bill. The crop of barley of the 
year 1891, if the acreage and yield had been the same, would have 
had a value of $7,705,473, and the farmers of Wisconsin woul^. have 
received for their crop of barley, by reason of the practical devel- 
opment, by the McKinley bill, of the Republican theory of "Ameri- 
c&n markets for American farmers," more money by $1,690,966 
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.. ;BAR££Y— Continued. 

f '$; than they actually did receive under the tariff of 10 cents a bushel, 
^^^t?^ which is 30 per cent, higher than the tariff on the Wilson bilL 
^-;^j' Here is an example of protection to the American farmer by a 
^M tariff law which benefits the farmers of Wisconsin by increasing 
yp the proceeds of sale of the crop of one cereal only, and for one year 
^Tonly, by nearly $1,700,000. 

' - Will some advocate of free trade please explain how this benelit 
T V -to the producer was paid by the ultimate consumer, as the beor 

nrlass in 1891 was just as large as in 1890, and the beverage was sold 

at the same old price of 5 cents per glass? 
%%?:Z The tariff act of 1890 advanced the duty on barley from 10 to 30 
^ t:ents per bushel and the imports of barley fell off from 10,000,000 

bushels to less than 2,000,000 in 1893. During the time this law 

was in openUion the farmers of the United States increased their 

barley product 15,000,000 bushels over the average for eight years. 

The increase in one year was worth to the farmers over $6,000,000. 

which is one of the items that has gone to swell the balance of 
>J.*. trade against the United States in the past year and a half of Dem- 
^M: dcraXlc tariff. In the past twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, the pro- 
: * •* doction of barley has increased nearly 118 per cent., from 32,000,000 




m>;lii 1873 to 69,809,000 in 1893. 



|tl25 .JThe Wilson law reduced the duty to 30 per cent, ad valorem, or 
Ki'&less than 14 cents per bushel. The effect will be noticed in the 



U^ toereased importations. 
';4^^% Heretofore Canada has been our greatest competitor in the barley 
^^ri^iarket, but since the Democratic tariff went into operation the 
g^ Russians have begun exporting barley to this country, and unless 
g ;the duty is restored she will prove a formidable competitor. For a 
p!'*p(?rlod of seven years, from 1881 to 1887, the average export value 
J?^ Russian barley was 35 cents per bushel at the port of shipment. 
the above price the Democratic tariff would add IQi^ couts. and 
[l^bont 4 cents a bushel for freight would make the price at New 
fork 49% or 50 cents per bushel. It is known that Russia is ready 
produce barley much cheaper thau this, and unless the duty is 
ppysti^red the Western farmer will tind his former well-estal^lished 
l^^jaiidl compensatory prices reduced to a fijjure that will make the 
of barley far from profitable, 
the farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Dakotas 
llilTfe ftifl a greater rival to fear than Old Canada and Russia, if the 
it dititje: on barley is to remain. In the tav il\c>y\\w?^'?,\, va\ Ww- 

■*-s. ' ■: . 
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BABIiEY— Goutiuued. 

Other side of the British boundary lino, lies a stretch of country 
1,500 miles wide, where the Dominion Government is offering every 
inducement to settlers. The season is so short that only crops 
grown in least possible time will ripen before the fall frosts. Bar- 
ley is one of these crops. The possibilities of production are unlim- 
ited. Since the Democratic tariff law was passed thousands of 
acres of this country have been devoted to barley, and millions of 
acres will follow if it is to remain. 

BASE BLXLIO^r, 

ISo. 20. 

Gold or silver bullion not fit for coinage by reason of the presence 
of base metals until refined. 

BEIiGIUm, 

No 27. 

In Belgium the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is 
the franc; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3; the coins are 
gold: 10 and 20 francs; silver: 5 francs. The ratio between gold 
and full legal tender is 1 of gold to 16^2 of silver; limited tender 1 of 
gold to 14.38 of silver. 

BlflETALI^ISra DEFINED. 

No 28. 

The use of the two metals as standard money at relative values 
set by legislative enactment; the union of two metals in circulation 
as money at a fixed ratio. Specifically, that system of coinage 
which recognizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as legal 
tender to any amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals 
as a circulating medium at a fixed relative value. 

BI91ETAL.L.IS]»I-Tlie Use of Botli Gold aud SilTer as 

money, the Issue Tor wliic*li tlie Repub- 
lican Party are to Contend In 1996, 

Wo. 29. 

Of the three possible measures, namely, gold monometallism, 
silver monometallism or bimetallism, a large majority of the people 
of the United States unquestionably favor the bimetallic measure. 
It is the middle ground between the ultra-factional elements as 
well as the historical aud constitutional ground. The language of the 
Republican platforms from 1884 are here quoted in proof of the 
declared purpose of the party to maintain gold and silver coin at a 










^vi^v -#tll£TilJLE.IS9I— Continued. 

^:^ PLATFORMS. 

1.^ * 1884. 

•'lan^ Imve always recommended the best money known to the cir- 
1^^'^ iUsed world; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all 
commercial nations in the establishment of an international stand- 
ard which shall fix for all the relative value of gold and silver 






r -^ <^<^jiage.' 

1888. 



It 






•*The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and 
Hilver as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Ad- 
I- ministration in Its efforts to demonetize silver." 

1892. 






'*7. ••The American people, from tradition and interest,' favor bimet- 
1%: aJUsm, and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and 
^'4^ iUver as standard money, with such restrictions and under such 
^^-fe' provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure the main- 
pti,^ tenance of the parity of values of the two metals so that the pur- 
^^ ,^c^tosing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, 
' Jor paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the producers 
>ipf the country, its farmers and Its workingmen, demand that every 
^' doUar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as 
p^mnj other. We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken 
^^l^ oiiir Government to secure an international conference to adopt 
IKich measures as will insure a parity of value between gold and 
L^y^rer for use as money throughout the world." 

1896. 



f*\ 



g|^^ ■ J**Th€ Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It 

itUS^ the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of 

*ie payments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good 



^ 'fW« are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to de- 

our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, 

^irdTore, opposed to the free coinage of silver ex<iept by intema- 

agreement with the leading commercial nations of the wo^Wl, 

fc':^^ pledge ourselves to promote, and wiiXW «wc^ ^-^t^wo^koX. 

fxted the existlDg gold standard inw»\,\>^ ^t^-^^xtr^^. ^»^ 
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our silver and paper currency must be maintained at parity with 
gold, and we favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably 
the obligations of the United States and all our money, whether 
coin or paper, at the present standard, the standard of the most en- 
lightened nations of the earth/' 

LEGISLATION. 

For sixteen years the Republican party has contended for the 
largest possible use of silver; and under the operation of the Acts 
of 1878 and 1800 more silver has been coined and put to money use 
than in all the years preceding such legislation. This silver money 
was never discredited until it was assaulted by the pretended 
friends of silver in a demand for its free and unlimited coinage. 
Silver coinage of standard dollars was suspended in 1806, was sub- 
jected to a mint charge by the Act of June 28, 1834, of one-half of 1 
per cent., which was modified by the Act of January 18, 1837 (Section 
18), to the reasonable cost of preparing the metal. 

The Act of January 21, 1853, reduced the weight of subsidiai^y 
coins, and provided for all such coinage in the future to be on Gov- 
ernment account. Government account as applied to subsidiary 
coin was adopted by the Republican party as the best metliod ot 
keeping silver in use as standard money. Seventy-eight per cent, 
of the silver produced in the world is dependent upon money use, 
as only 22 per cent, is used in the arts. In the United States we 
have produced since 1878 silver to the value of $914,150,000, of 
which $201,150,000 worth was used in the arts, leaving $713,000,000 
worth for money use. The Government has coined from 1878 to 
1895 $450,387,000, and hold bullion in the Treasury to the amount of 
$124,921,000, thereby giving to $575,308,000 money use, which other- 
Avise would have gone to depress the market price of silver used in 
the arts. 

BIiHETAI^IilSM— .Monetary Conference, Brussels, 1892-^ 
Instruction to Commissioners IVom U. S. 

No. ao. 

Depahtment of State, Washington, Nor. 10, 1892. 

* * The main purpose which this Government seeks to accom- 
plish by this conference is to bring about a stable relation between 
gold and silver. 

It is the opinion of the President, and, as he believes, of the people 
of tlie United St:ites, with singular unanimity, that a full use of 
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;BIIiETAI«I«ISx1I— Continued, 
silver as a coined metal at a ratio to gold to be fixed by an agree- 
ment between the great commercial nations of tlie world, would 
very highly promote the prosperity of all the people of all the coun- 
tries of the world. For this reason your first and most important 
^duty will be to secure, if possible, an agreement among the chief 
commercial countries of the world looking to international bimet- 
allism—that is the unlimited coinage of gold and silver into money of 
f\ill debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common to all 
the agreeing powers. 

You should not lose sight of the fact that ho arrangement will be 
acceptable to the people or satisfactory to the Government of the 
United States which would by any possibility place this country 
on a silver basis while European countries maintain the single gold 
Stafidard. 

Failing to secure international bimetallism, the next important 
d:uty will be to secure, if possible, some action upon the part of 
European countries looliing to a larger use of silver as currency, 
in order to put an end to the further depreciation of that metal. ♦ * 

John W. Foster, Secretary of State, 

The foregoing is a further proof of the declared purpose of the 
Republican party to maintain bimetallism as in the interest of the 
mstsses. 

BI9I£TAIiE.ISM-.EnKland Concedes the Necessity for a 

Bimetallic Agreement. 
BTo. 31. 

Sir William Houldsworth, a delegate of Great Britain to the Brus- 
Nsels Monetary Conference, 1892, said: 

•^A further fall [in the level of prices] would be a disaster. I 
frankly admit that, in my opinion, there will never be a permanent 
solution of this difficulty until we have an international bimetallic 
agreement** Report p. 365. 

BIMETAL.JLISJlTS.MONOMETAL.IiIS]!!. 

__ ^ [Statements of pmminent Eaglkkmen.] 

Ho. 32. 

Great Britain may unelergo some change if we may reason from 
th;^ analogy of his eminent predecessors of the conference of 1878, 

; Gibbs, late governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. Goschen, 
lat€t Cbancellor of Exchequer. Mr. Gibbs, now the most prominent 
tj&a[mpIoo of bimetallism, made the following statement at a i^\&\^Va. 
ng: ^- 
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"Mr. Goschen and I were together on the conference in Paris; 
both of us were sturdy defenders of gold monometalism; but I have 
changed my mind. I do not say Mr. Goschen has changed his mind, 
but he has somewhat modified it." 

Now, let me quote Mr. Goschen's utterances at a public meetiiig. 
He said: 

"There is a class of monometallists who say that bimetallism is 
all nonsense, and they cannot understand what it means. Now, I 
do not thin]^ it is nonsense at all. I thin]^ it is a very serious de- 
mand for a change, which, if adopted, would produce very large 
results. * * * The action of the Latin Union, the action of Ger- 
many, the displacement of silver and the enthronement of gold in 
its place in many countries, have had an immense effect in pro- 
ducing the changes which bimetallists deplore and attempt to 
remedy. So far, it appears to me, it can fairly be said that the ac- 
tion of governments have a distinct influence on the question of 
standards. I fully appreciate the importance of the question. I 
feel it almost impossible to exaggerate its importance." 

On another occasion Mr. Goschen publicly remarked that mono- 
metallists, like many highly orthodox people, were so firmly im- 
pressed in their belief that they were unable to give a reason for the 
faith that was in them. 

Now, the quasi official declaration of the honorable delegate's 
views, absolutely opposed to those of his colleague (Sir William 
Houldsworth), not only preclude any advance by other powers 
toward a solution of the difficulty, but places Great Britain in the 
invidious position of being the principal, if not the sole, obstacle 
to a satisfactory solution of the difficulties under which we labor. 
— Sir Guilford Molesworthy, of British India, at Evussels Conf., p. 223. 



BINDIMO TWINE. 

No. S3. 

The present tariff bill strikes down the manufacture of binding 
twine in this country. Under the old law there was laid a duty of 
seven-tenths of a cent per pound. The istle or Tampico fiber, man- 
ila, sisal grass, and sunn used in its manufacture, and which are not 
grown to any extent in this country, were by the act of 1890 put on 
the free list, while hemp, a product of the American farm, was 
made dutiable at $25 per ton. 
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^^^iMfWMCl TWIWE-Continned. 

f^sl>^:Heinp and binding twine under the present bill are placed on the 
t:^: free list. - 

?"- . I'he results show imports of hemp in 1805 to be $754,975, and 
^i bibding twine $10,422. None reported in previous years. The Cen- 
ter Bps statistics show that the "Cordage and Twine" interests of the 
-^ United States embraced 140 establishments, with a capital of 
^ f22,786,019, employing 12,506 men, paying $4,412,640 in wages, con- 
■•fcOT^ $23,372,627 worth of material, and turning out products to 
-l,.tBe value of $32,376,454. 

^'^^ BISMARK ON A9I£RICA9r PROTECTION. 

¥- ' 
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* * ■ The success of the United States in material development is the 
-"^tudst illustrious of modern times. The American Nation has not 
j.^j* b«ly successfully borne and suppressed the most gigantic and ex- 
^SSijfiensive war of all history, but immediately after disbanded its 
ikrniy, found work for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most of 
Its debt, gave labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as 
^fi:-f»Kt as they could arrive within the territory, and still by a system 
^}J|Gf taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. Be- 
^|;A^Ti»e It is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America 
'iT^lfii mainly due to its system of protective laws, I urge that Germany 
^^l5ias DOW reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the 
Iff system of the United States.— (Speech in the Reichstag, May 

@i 1882.) 

f% 

'*» - 

^^9E.AINE ON BRITISH AND A9IERICAN PROORESS. 

415. 

In. 1860 the population •f the United States was, in round nnm- 

fi&ts^ 31,000,000. At the same time the population of the United 

lorn was, in round numbers, 29,000,000. The wealth of the 

l^ted States at that time was $14,000,000,000; the wealth of the 

ted Kingdom w^as $29,000,000,000. The United Kingdom had 

fore nearly the same population, but more tlian double the 

ItlixOf the United States, with the machinery for manufactur- 

iMrfold greater than that of the United States. At the end of 

years (1880) it appeared that the United States had added 

1^,000,000,000 to all her wealth, while the United Kingdom 

lilted nearly $15,000,000,000, or about one-YiaVt. 

;-, ^■ 
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BliAIKrfi— Continued. 

During this period of twenty years the onitea States liad incurred 
the enormous loss of $9,000,000,000 by internal war, while the 
United Kingdom was at peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and 
made a far greater gain than in any other twenty years of her his- 
tory— a gain which during four years was in a large part due to 
the calamity that had fallen upon the United States. The United 
Kingdom had added 6,000,000 to her population during the period 
of twenty years, while tne addition to the United States exceeded 
18,000,000. 

By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each country, 
even without making allowance for the great loss incurred by the 
civil war, it is plainly shown by the statistics here presented that 
the degree of progress in the United States under protection far 
exceeded that of the United Kingdom under free trade for the 
period named. In 1860 the average wealth per capita of the Unite^l 
Kingdom was $1,000, while in the United States it was but $450. 
In 1880 the United Kingdom had increased her per capita wealth 
to $1,230, while the United States had increased her per capita 
wealth to $870. 

The United Kingdom had in twenty years increased her per cap- 
ita wealth 23 per cent., while the United States had increased her 
per capita wealth more than 93 per cent. If allowance should be 
made for war losses, the ratio of gain in the United States would 
far exceed 100 per cent. Upon these results what ground has Mr. 
Gladstone for bis assertion? 

BL.AMD BI1.JL FIXED TH£ OOL.D CliAUSB— Wtftictft Passed 

ttfte House Not. 5, 1877* 
No. 36. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be coined at the several 

mints of the United States, silver dollars of the weight of 412% 

grains Troy of standard silver, as provided in the act of January 

18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and superscriptions pro 

vided by said act; which coins, together with all silver dollars here 

tofore coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, shall 

be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, 

public and private, except where otherivise provided hy contract; 

and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any 

United States coinage mint or assay office, to be coined into such 

dollars, for his benefit, upon the same terms and conditions as gold 

l>uJJjou is deposited for coinage imder existing laws- 
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^IBkAND— Oontinaed. 

^ :Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with llie provisiong 

of this act are lierpby repealed. 

Amended in the Senate, and became a law February 28, 1878, but 

was linown as the Bland- Allison act.— (Record, vol. 0, p. 2\\.) 

B01.IVIA. 
!!•. 87. 

l; Tn Bolivia the standard Is silver; the monetary unit is tlie boliv- 
iano; the value in United Stfites coin is $0.G13; tiie coins are silvers- 
boliviano and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 
-il% of silver. 

B0BIO9 OF THE U. S.— Bill ProTidins Ibr Issue and Sale 

or, in tlie 54tli Congress. 

. In the House of Representatives, December 27, 1895, Mr. Dingley, 
Of> Maine, reported from tiie Committee on Ways and Means the 
^^■^ft>flowing bill: 

>V^^A bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption 
' >^ ,i^ lund and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
- : - jneet temporary deficiencies of revenue. 

y " '••Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the authority given to the 
Sx^Secretary of the Treasury by the act approved January 14, 1875, 
^-iatltled *An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,* 
lie is authorized from time to time, at his discretion, to issue, sell 
^^^Imd dispose of, at not less than par in coin, coupon or registered 
^i^ bonds of the United States, to an amount sufficient for the object 
i^^Nltftted in this section, bearing not to exceed 3 per cent, interest i)er 
p^H'Jumtim, payable semi-annually, and redeemable at the pleasure of 
^•^•the United States, in coin, after five years from their date, and pay- 
^.^ifcble In fifteen years after their date, with like qualities, privileges, 
p^ snd exemptions. provided in said act for tlie bonds therein author- 
g^Bsed. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall use the proceeds 
^^Ihereof for the redemption of United States legal-tender notes, and 
no other purpose: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
^nstroed to repeal or modify an act approved May 31, 1878, en- 
led 'An act to forbid the further retirement of United States 
•tender notes.* Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
any of the bonds authorized for sale by this act or by the re- 
itlon act of 1875, he shall advertise the same and authorize 
[ons therefor to be made at the Treasury Department and 
sub-treasuries and designated depositories of the United 
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"Sec. 2. That to provide for any temporary defljciency now exist- 
ing, or wliich may hereafter occur, the Secretary of the TreasuFy is 
hereby authorized, at his discretion, to issue certificates of indebt- 
edness of the United States, to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000* 
payable in three years after their date to the bearer in lawful 
money of^the United States of the denomination of $20, or multiples 
thereof, with annual coupons for interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, and to sell and dispose of the same for not less than au 
equal amount of lawful money of the United States at the Treasury 
Department and at the sub-treasuries and designated depositories 
of the United States and at such post-offlces as he may select. And 
such certificates shall have the lilie qualities, privileges, and exemp- 
tions provided in said resumption act for the bonds therein author- 
ized. And the proceeds thereof shall be used for the purpose pre- 
scribed in this section and for no other." 

On the same day the bill was considered under a special rule and 
passed the House February 28, 1896. 

The following is the yea and nay vote on the first section: Yeas, 
170; nays, 136; not voting, 49. 

PARTY VOTE. 

Yeas— Republicans, 109; Democrats, 1, Nays—Republicans, 47; 
Democrats, 82; Populists, 7. Not Voting— Republicans, 2i; Dem- 
ocrats, 21; Populists, 1. 

The bill proposed three things: A reduction of the rate of interest 
and the length of time during which bonds should run, when issued 
under the resumption act of 1875; reducing the rate of interest from 
4 per cent., as provided under the act, to 3 per cent., and reducing 
the length of time which the bonds had to run from thirty years/: 
to five years, with a maximum of fifteen years. 

The bill as sent from the House to the Senate also prov-ided that 4 
whenever bonds should be issued under the act of 1875 they should 
be offered first to the American people as a popular loan; and lastly, 
that the proceeds of the sale of the bonds under the act of 1875 
should be devoted exclusively to resumption purposes under that 
act, and that whenever, incidentally, there should be a failure of 
revenue to meet the Expenses certificates of indebtedness running 
three years and payable from revenue to accrue shoald be used in- 
stead of the proceeds of the sale of bonds. 

The bill was received in the Senate December 30, 1895, and re- 
referrod to the Committee on Finance, which reported it with a sub- 
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Bill for, etre*9 54 th Congress— Continued. 

back to the Senate January 7, 1890, and was debated at va- 

times until February 1. Tbe following pages of the Daily 

contain the debates thereon: UOl, 609, 637, 638, 699, 755, 772, 

^m, 869, 926, 982, 10U4, 1018, 1078, 1079, 1109, 1167, 1217, 1246, 

1276, 1280, and 1327. 
SB substitute reported by the Committee on Finance was to 
dut all after the enacting clause and to insert: 
t'from and after the passage of this act the mints of the 
IStates shall be open to the coinage of silver, and there shall 
ipli>ilied dollars of the weight of 412Vi grains troy, of standard 
^nine-tenths fine, as provided by the act of January 18, 1837, 
^^'^pon the same terms and subject to the limltaitons and pro- 
of law regulating the coinage and legal-tender quality of 
^asd whenever the said coins herein provided for shall be re- 
into the Treasury, certificates may be issued therefor in the 
r now provided by law. 

2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin into 
M silver dollars, as soon as practicable, according to tbe pro- 
^21$ ot section 1 of this act, from the silver bullion purchased 
r^ authority of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled *An act direct- 
ive purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
and for other purposes,' that portion of said silver bullion 
represents the seigniorage or profit to the Government, to wit» 
erence between the cost of the silver purchased under said 
its coinage value, and said silver dollars so coined shall be 
jdi: the payment of the current expenses of the Government; 
the purpose of malting the said seigniorage immediately 
for use as money, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
and directed to issue silver certificates against it, as if it 
dy coined and in the Treasury. 
B: That no national banic note shall be hereafter issued of 
fhiatiou less than $10, and all notes of such banljs now out- 
of denominations less than that sum shall be, as rapidly as 
e, taken up, redeemed, and canceled, and notes of $10 and 
ominations shall be issued in their stead under the direc^ 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the 
tes notes, commonly called 'greenbacks,* and also the 
es issued under the provisions of the act ot 5\3\^ W, 
-presented for redemption, in standard sWvet ^oWa^x^ ox 
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in gold coin, using for redemption of said notes either gold or si 

coins, or botb, not at tlie option of the holder, but exclusively at 

option of the Treasury Department, and said notes, comnic 

called 'greenbaclis,' when so redeemed shall be reissued as | 

vided by the act of May 31, 1878." 

All amendments being rejected, the substitute as reported ^ 
adopted and the bill as amended was passed by the following -f 
Fobruary 1, 189C (Record, page 1344), as follows: 

The result was announced— yeas 42, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS-42. 

Allen, Bacon, Bate, Berii/, Blanchard, Brown, Butler, CdlU Cameroij, i 
non, Carter, Ohilton, Clark, CockreU, Daniel, Oeorqe, Harris, Irby, Jones, h 
Jones, Nev.. Kyle. Mantle, Mitchell, Oreg., Pasco, Peffeb, irerkins^Pl 
grew, Pritchard. Pugh, Roach. Shoup, Squire, Stewart, -Teller, Tilbnan, 2 
pie. Vest, VoorTiees, WalthaU, Warren, White, Wilson. 

NAYS-35. 

Allison, Baker, Burrows, Co-ffery^ Chandler, Davis, Elkins, Faulkner, Fj 
Gall.nger, Gear, Gibson, Gorman, Gray, Hale. Hawley, Hill, Hoar, Lind' 
Lodge, McBride, McMillan, Martin, Mills, Mitchell, Wis., Morrill, ifwrj 
Nelson, Palmer, Piatt, Proctor, Sherman, Thurston, Vilas, Wetmore. 

NOT VOTING-12. 

Aldrich, Blackburn, Brice, Cullom, Dubois, Gordon, Hansbrough, Mor 
Quay, Sewall, Smith, Wolcott. 

Kepublicans in roman; Democrats in italics; Populists in si 
capitals. 

The party vote being: Yeas— Republicans, 17; Democrats, 21; ] 
ulists, 4. Nays— Republicans, 23; Democrats, 12. Not voting- 
publicans, 7; Democrats, 5. 

The bill was returned to the House February 3, 1896, and refei 
to the Committee on Ways and Means (Record, page 1396), and ^ 
reported back to the House February 4, 1896 (Record, pnge 14 
and was debated for several days. The debate will be found 
the following pages of the Daily Record, 1479, 1486, 1538, 1! 
1579, 1587, 1594, 1628, 1637, 1640, 1671, 1674, 1732, 1740, 1787, 1' 
1791, 1847, 1853, and 1883, when the House, on February 14, Ij 
non-concurred in the amendments of the Senate. The followin 
the yea-and-nay vote: 

YEAS— 90. 

Abbott, Miken, Allen, Miss., Allen, Utah, Bniley, B^ker. Kans., Bankh 
Barham, Bartlett, Ga., Bell, Colo., Bell, Tex., Black, Ga.. Bowers, Broder 
Clardy, GockreU, Cooper, Tex., Cox, Crisp. OwZfter-wn. Curtis. Kans., Dt^Arif)^ 
I>insmore, Dochery, Doolittle, Downing, Ellis, Gamble. Hartmaii, rTerTnaui 
Hilborn,^Mto^son, Hyde. Johnson, Cral.,e7brM».'?.KEM, Kend/ill, T.atimer, Lnytm 
Tjester, Linney, LUtle. Livingston, Lockhart, Loud, Maddox, Mnquire, Marsf, 
McClure. McCulloch. McKenney, McLachlan. McLaurin, McMillin. McRr^^ 
Meredith. Mondell. Money, Moses, NeiU, Newlands, Ogden, Obey. Pearson, Ric 
orison, Rohhins, Robertson, La., Savers, Shafroth, Shaw, Shuford. SKiN>rEi 
Sj^enrer, Stokes. Strait. Strowd, N. C., Swanson, Talbert, Tate, Terry. Town* 
T'/Vr. rnrlcrwoori. Walker. Va.. Wlieeler, Williams. Wilson, Idaho, WUson, S| 
C\. li'fy?t?fr(inl, Yoakfirn. 
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- NAYS-215. 

xihBSQii^ Aldrioh, Andrews, Ap8lej% Arnold, R, I., Atwood, Avery. Bab- 
S:. Baker, Md., Baker, N. H., Barney, Bartholdt, Bar/if «, N. Y., Beach< 
aett, Berrs^, Bingham, Bishop, Blue. Boatner^ Boutelle, Brewster. Brorn- 
..r Brosins, Brown. Brumm, Bull. Burrell, Burton, Mo., Burton, Ohio, 
;4terhead, Gannon, Catchinga^ Chickering. Clark, Iowa, Clark, Mo.. Cobb^ 
.« Codding, Coffin, Colson, Connolly, Cook. Wis., Cooke, 111., Cooikt, 
^ Oooper. Wis.. Corliss, Cousins. Crowther, Crump, Curtis, Iowa, Curtis, 
fx,i BaizeU, Danford, Daniels, Denny ^ De Witt. Dingley, Dolliver, Dove- 
«H>*1>raper, ElHoU S. C, Erdman, Evaus, Fairchild, Faris, Fenton, Fischer, 
Hoher, Fowler, Gardner, Gibson, Gillet, N. Y., Gillett, Mass.. Gratf, 
^ffin, GrosYenor. Grout, Grow, Hadlev, Hager, JInll, Haltermau. Hardy, 
urmer, Harris, Harrison^ HarU Hatch. Heatwole, Heiner, Pa,. Hemenway, 
fLerspn, Hendrick, Henry, Conn., Hepburn, Hicks, Hill, Hitt, Hooker, 
kins. Howe, Howell, Hubbard, HulicK, Huling, Hull, Hurley. Jenkins, 
ii, Ind., Johnson, N. Dak., Joy. Kerr. Kiefer, Knox, Kulp, Lacey, 
, Lefeyer, Leighty, Leisenring. Lewis, Long, Loudenslager. Low. 
y, Mahon, McCall, Mass., McCali, Tenn., McCTeary, Minn., McClellan, 
mick, McOreary, Ky., Mercer, Meyer, Miles^ Miller, W. Va.. Minor, 
, Moody, Murphy, Noonan, Northway, Odell, Otjen, Overstreet. Oicen*^ 
'er^Potteraon, Fayne, Perkins, Phillips, Pitney, Poole, Price, Prince, 
, Qnigg, Ray, Reeves, Reybum, Roy<e, /?»i»^', /?u.«»«ftt,Ga.,Sauerhering, 
Lton, Bettle, Shannon, Sherman. Simpkius. Smith, 111., Smith, Mich., 
Veiir, Sorg^ Southard, Sonthwick, Spalding, Sperry, Stable, Steele. Steph- 
m, Stewart, N. J., Stewart, Wis.. Stone, C. W., Stone, W. A., Strode, 
'l^r.. Strong, Sulloway, Sulzer, Taft, Tarstiey, Tawney, Tayler, Thomas, 
sewell, Tracey, Treloar, Tucker, Turner, Ga.. Turner, Va., Updepraff, 
;Voorhi8, Wadsworth, Walker, Mass., Walsh, Wanger, Warner, Washuig' 
Watson, Ind., Watson, Ohio, Wellington, White, Wilber, Willis, Wilson, 
o^Wood, Wright. 

NOT VOTING-60. 

4am8« Anderson, Arnold, Pa., Barrett, Belknap. Black. N. Y., Buck, 

, Ala., Cobb, Ala., Cowen, Crowley , Cummings, Dayton, Eddy, Elleti, Va., 

*ald, Foote, Foss, Griswold, Hamer, Nebr.. Hanly, Henry, Iiid., How- 

VHnflf. Hunter, Kirkpatrick, Kyle, Leonard. Linton. Loriiu* r, MrUenr, 

VMoEwan, Meikleiohn, Miller, Kans., Milliken. Milnes. Miner, N. Y., 

>, Mozley,' PenoMrfon, Pickler, Powers. Raney, llobiusou. Pa., Russell 

., I^parkfnan, SkUlings, Wilson, N. Y., Woodman, Woomer. 

i^bpublicans in Roman; Democrats iu italics; Populists in small 

Mate. 

^e party vote being: Yeas— Republicans, 25; Democrats, 58; 
ilists, 7. Nays— Republicans, 186; Democrats, 29. Not voting— 
iblicans, 35; Democrats, 14; Populists, 1. 
further action was taken. 



BONDS OF THE U. S. 
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tor Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, intr©dnced the following resolution, 
them payable in silver, which passed the Senate Feb. 18, 1878 — 
^, nii>y_s 20 ; passed the House Jan. 29, 1S78— Y'eas 1 9, nays 79: 

d by the Seriate (the House of Representatives concurring therein)^ 

the bonds of the United States Issued uudor the said 

J^ Clpiigress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and In- 

^^t the Option of the Government of the United States, in 

^)i|[rs of the coinage of the United States, coxv\^vc\\w^ VSf>>k 
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BONDS—Continued. 

grains each of standard silver; and that to restore to its coint 
such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, prlE 
pal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in de 
gation of the rights of the public creditor." 

BOKDS OF THE U. SL— Paid by CleTeland and Harris« 
No . 40 

StcUemiTU of U, S. bonds purchased from March 1, 1885, to March 1, 189J 



Principal. 



From March 1, 1885. to Maroli 1, 1889: 

4 per cents • 

4K per cents - 



Total... 



From March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893: 

4 per cents 

4/^ per cents.. 



Total. 



$56,726,550.00 
87,157,800.00 

143,884,350.00 



121,615,950.00 
111,973,000.00 



233,588,950.60 



Premiam 
paid. 



S15,604,.309.79 
6,772,813.32 



22,377,123.11 



30,666,138.59 
^3,225,388.08 



33,891,526.67 



Interest 
saved. 



$27,450,259.22 
5,382.279.16 



32,832,538.38 



53.596,469.67: 
1,756,023.84' 



55,^52.403.51 



Uarrison paid $89,704,600 more than Cleveland . 



BONDS— iMued in 1894 and 1895. 
No, 41. 

Bonds at 5 per cent, interest, payable in thirty years. $100,000,000 

Bonds at 4 per cent, interest, payable in thirty years 162.315.400 

Premiums received 11.166.232 

273.481.632 

These bonds when paid will cost : 

Principal 5 per cents $100,000,000 

Thirty years* interest 150,000,000 

Principal 4 per cents 162.315,400 

Thirty years* interest 194,778,480 

607.093.880 
Thus we pay $607,093,880 for having borrowed $273,481,032, r.nd 
this is the cost of a Democratic administration. 



BRAZIJL. 
No. 42. 

In Brazil the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the niilreis; 

the value in United States coin is $0.54.6; the coins are gold; 5, 10 

and 20 mllreis; silver: %, 1 and 2 milreis. The ratio between gold 

and silver is 1 of gold to 15^^ of silver. 
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t^ RRfiADSTUFFA EXPORTED, 1985 to 1S95. 

!Jll€K 48. 



Xjh. 






Years. 



g 1886. 

P^ ^ J887. 
.1888. 



Value. 



$182,643,751 
157.627,656 
161,230,782 
116,662,663 



Years. 



1889. 
1890. 
1891.. 
1892.. 



Value. 



$129,665,377 
141,602,847 
232,621,992 
248,211,221 



Years. 



1893.. 

18^4. 

1895., 



Value. 



$187,395,036 
125^604,506 
125.266.871 



From these figures it is shown that the farmers of this country 
had a market in 1802 under the McKiuley law for $122,944,350 
worth more than in 1895 under the Wilson law. 
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, WIIililAAI JI.-.PopaliBt and tlie Hired Herwunt of 
Bonaiisa Mine Owners. 

:i_ LCtiioa^o Ciironiole (Dem.), July 11.] 

Ho. 44U 

, 'Inhere was a time when the owners of the Big Bonanzas of the 
far West were glad to occupy purchased seats in the United States 
B^nate. 

Sharon, Stanford, Fair, Jones, Stewart and others gratified their 
fancy in this manner until the novelty wore off and then they 
S.^ d<Bputized attorneys and other employees to talie their places and 
fote for protective tarifi:s and free silver. 

JOf late years, owing to the encouragement that they have receive«? 

5^^roi3a the Republican party, which always "does something for 

|i^lTer'* when it passes a tariff bill, the proprietors of the Big Bo- 

^I^Emzas have found it profitable to Iteep a large number of orators, 

ll^fecturers, and other spol^esmen on the road, preaching to people 

^^eady limping as a result of uites by the free-silver cur the sov- 

jl^ip^ign remedy of applying the hair of the dog to the wound. 

'; Among the men who have been thus employed and carried on the 

^«l:oll of the Big Bonanzas for a number of years is William J. 

an, of Nebraska. A paid agent of and spokesman for the silver 

biney he has not since his retirement from Congress had any 

iy!(slble means of support. 

}^^deat men in the world, the proprietors of the Big Bonanzas, 

Oiiators like Bryan exactly as other wealthy men hire fiddlers, 

Yalne them about as highly. Silver orators, like fiddlers, come 

back doors of the Big Bonanzas and eat at the servants' 
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BRYAN— Continaed. 

Since he holds this relationship to the Big Bonanzas, William J, 
Bryan's nomination at Chicago by their order, and as a result of 
the free use of their money, becomes an insult to the American peo- 
ple of no small proportions. 

The nomination by the Republicans of a traveling sales agent of 
a tin-plate factory on a platform making the welfare of the tin- 
plate makers the first concern of the country would have been a 
parallel case. 

In addition to this, Bryan is not now and for two or three 
years has not pretended to be a Democrat. He formally and pub- 
licly renounced Democracy in 1894 and with equal formality .and 
publicity joined the Populists. 

BRYi%N'S CORPORATION WORK-Heis Assistant Attor- 
ney or the JUissonrl Pacific for Nebraska. 
IVo. 45. 

New York, July 15.— Some little surprise will be caused among 
friends of William J. Bryan, candidate of the convention at Chicago, 
on learning that he has been for some time a paid employee of a 
large and rich corporation. This is the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. Mr. Bryan, in the intervals of his populistic rhetoric, 
finds time to act as assistant attorney for the State of Nebraska, 
under General Attorney B. P. Waggener of the Missouri Pacific. 

A representative of the legal department of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company was questioned as to Bryan's connection with 
the company. lie said: 

*'Mr. Bryan has been in our employ for some time; just how long 
I can not tell you. His office of Assistant State Attorney is not an 
important one. In fact, I did not know until within a day or two, 
when my attention was called to it that Mr. Bryan held an office 
in this company. Some of his utterances would seem to be incom- 
patible with conscientious service in a railway corporation." 

It is not too much to say that the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany is not populistic in its nature. The president is Mr. George 
J. Gonld. One of the heavy stockholders is Russell Sage. 

RRYAN OIV BOliTlNO, «« I am not a Democrat.'' 

[From N. Y. Sun, July 19.] 
No. 46. 

The Hon. William Jennings Bryan seems to have a fondness for 

repeating himself. When he has turned a phrase to his satisfaction 

he cannot grow weary of using it. 
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BRYAIi->Cbutinued. 

' V Oiiex)f his favorite passages iu the last two years api)oars to have 

beeu bis excited declaratiou of liis resolve to bolt ibe Deuioeratic 

ticket if the platform did not Insist upon the free coiua>j:e of silver. 

At Jackson, Miss., June 11, 1895, be said: "So belp me God, 1 will 

]!" die in my tracks before I support*' the action of a Democratic ua- 

' - tional convention wbicb did not declare for free silver at the ratio 

? _- of 1(5 to 1. At Birmingbam, Ala., in tbe same year, be averred tliat 

\ **uotbiug in beaven above, on tbe eartb below, t»r in bell beneatb 

s could make me support a gold-standard candidate on a gold-stand- 

: -ard platform." Probably be used tbe same or similar expressions 

frequently iu tbe free-silver speeches tbe making of wbicb bas 

^_ been bis principal occupation since 1894. 

i ' A dispatch printed in tbe Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune and 
\ U dated Mount Vernon, 111., July 12, relates that Mr. Bryan delivered 
'2- an address in that town March 17, 189(], upon *'Bimetallism." He 
^ had been imported to Mount A'ernon by some of tbe Democratic 
; - |K>litlcians, who were not aware of his deal with tbe Nebraska Pop- 
'^ ulists in 1894, and took him for a Democrat. "To their surprise,'* 
. "^ . -says the dispatch, "be took occasion to say that be was not a Dem- 
V 4)crat." Moreover: 

- ; "He announced his intention to be at tbe Chicago Convention, and 
r,, said that his support of the nominees of that convention was con- 
;^ -- tiugent upon its adopting a free-silver coinage pUitform, and *no 
£\-I PP^^r In heaven or hell,' he said, *could induce him to vote for that 
?f- nominee on other than a free-silver platform.' *' 
;^^- r According to bis own boast he was not a Democrat in March, 
^^-^ and he is no more of a Democrat in July. According to his own 
|:'^x threat, made in 1895 and this year, and probably frequently re^ 
f r i>eated, he would have bolted the nominations made by tbe Chicago 
Jj^j} Convention if that body had not made a free-silver platform. 
'it- Why should any Democrat vote for a man who admitted four 
1^ months ago that he was not a Democrat? Why should any Demo- 
|^< crat deem himself bound by considerations of party regularity to 
vote for a man who has repeatedly proclaimed his intention to bolt 
if free silver was not a part of the platform, and who has been 
nOTOi^ated on a platform that pulls up tbe Democracy's principles 
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BCJIIiDIMG ABfD I^OAM ASSOCIATIONS-lHembers 4>n «» 
Money-lenders— Wbat Free Silver at 16 to 1 Pro- 
poses to do tor Them. 

No. 47. 

One class of money-lenders are the members of building and loan 
associations. There are 1,745,000 ef them. They have saved $450,- 
667,594, or an average of $257.26 each. There are very exact sta- 
tistics as to the classes composing them. Of the membership 58.89 
per cent, are artisans, mechanics, housekeepers, laborers, mill and 
factory employees; 22.80 per cent, are salaried clerks, saleswomen. 
Government employees, etc.; 12.25 per cent, merchants and dealers; 
2.96 per cent, manufacturers and capitalists; 2.10 per cent, agents 
and brokers, and a fractional percentage each of corporation offi- 
cials and lodges, churches, and societies. Of the savings of this 
class, the great bulk of whom are hard-working and frugal, the 
great free-silver idea proposes to take away about one-half because 
they belong to the category alleged to have oppressed the debtor 
more than two decades ago. 

BUIililON, STANDARD- Value of. 

No. 48. 

An ounce of gold 1000 fine is worth $20.671834- 1-. 

An ounce of silver 1000 fine is worth (coining value) $1.292929-|-. 

BlJIililON, IJNPARTED. 

No. 49. 

Gold containing silver, or silver containing gold*, which has not 
been subjected to the parting operation. 

BllfSlNfiSifS FAILURES-Total for Six Months Past tbe 

Ijarg:est Ever Known. 

LBradstreet, New York, July 3.] 
No. 50. 

Business failures in the United States for six months number 
7,602* the largest six months' total since records have been com- 
piled. The increase compared with 1895 and 1894 is more than 
1.000 in each instance, 15 and 16 per cent, respectively. Total lia- 
bilities are $105,535,000. This has been exceeded only twice before 
in like periods, in the panic years 1884 and 1893. The increase of total 
liabilities over the first half of 1895 is 31 per cent., and over 1894 It is 
28 per cent. 
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The total number of business failures in tlie Dominion of Canada 
«or six months is 1,184 for 1806, compared with 934 in 1805, an in- 
crease of nearly 27 per cent. Business failures were more numerous 
in the past six months than In the like portion of 1805 in each of 
the provinces except Manitoba and British Ck>lumbia. Total lla- 
biliUes this year are 18,234,000, against ^,020,000 last year, a 
gain of 24 per cent. 



BUTTER— Exports and Imports, 1995 to 1895. 



Ho. 51. 



Fiscal year — 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
♦1895 



Butter exported. 



Pounds. 



21.688.148 
18,953.990 
12,631,171 
10.455,651 
15.504,978 
29.748.042 
16.187.114 
15.047.246 

8,920,107 
11.812.092 

5.598.812 
14,096,499 



Value. 



$3,643,646 
2.958.457 
1.983,698 
1,884,908 
2,568.765 
4,187,489 
2.197,10«J 
2,445.878 
1.672.680 
2,077.608 
915,533 
2,194.103 



Butter imported. 



Pounds. 



187,337 
178,712 
236.100 
143,215 
178.851 

75.521 
380.728 
114.137 

73.423 
14i.346 

72.148 

66,155 



Value. 



f34,961 
28.421 
38.125 
26.429 
24.577 
13,670 
58.541 
16,540 
13,479 
23,356 
12.930 
10,866 



*Calendar year. 



BUY .WHERE YOU CAN BUY CHEAPEST, not the Best 

Eeononty. 
Ho. 52. 

On a Western farm in Township, County, State, 

during a busy time, when the harvest was ready, one of the hoys 
bad just returned home from school. The father proposed to 
the son that he go into the wheat field and assist in cutting 
the wheat. The price to be paid was $4 per day— just double the 
ordinary harvest day's wages. The boy accepted the offer and con- 
tinned to work until the harvest was put away. The father, some- 
time afterward, when hauling his wheat to market, asked the book- 
:Jceeper In the large mill where he was delivering his wheat to do 
^ little figuring for him, so that he might be able to determine the 
profit on his crop. In giving the items of labor he said, "\Z ^^'s. ^aX. 
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BUY WHERJB, JETC— Continued. 

$4 per day for John." The clerk looked at the farmer in surprise 
and said, "Why, you did not pay that much per day to your hands 
in the field?" **Yes, I did," was the reply. "Well," said the clerk, 
*'I know that I could have hired plenty of help at less than two 
dollars per day; why, there were strangers passing the mill looking 
for work almost every day." The farmer, after a moment of seri- 
ous thought, said: "Well, I did pay that boy of mine more than I 
need to have paid to some stranger or foreigner, but you see, my boy 
John wants to go back to school again next winter, and he is a 
good boy. He always pays me well for what I do for him, and 
you see, after all, it is not a big price. That thirteen days* work 
just comes to $52 cash. I give the boy the money in his own hands, 
and I know where it is; he just gave it to his mother to keep for 
him. So you see that money is in our own house; it is where we 
could get it in case of tight times. Now, if I had hired some of 
those fellows who come along to-day and are gone in a few days, 
even though I had only paid $2 a day, I would be out some money, for 
the stranger would have taken away $26 for the thirteen days that 
I never would see again. Also, John, my boy, would not have $52. 
So, when he is to get ready for school this winter, I would have to 
raise just $52 which he now owns himself, and that ain't all; I 
have a payment to make on that old swamp property which 1 
bought last year, and if I should be a little short, John can loan me 
$50 without interest until I get the potato crop off. 

"So you see, Mr. Clerk, you may be a great deal smarter than I be 
in figuring, but I tell you that I believe in takin' care of things at 
home, if you do pay a little more to them who you may expect 
some return from. I never could see no use in sending the money 
away to buy things cheap. I'm for home market— home industry." 

CANADA— Canadian Tarilt' on Agricultural ProduetN. 

9Jo. 53. 

Animals, living, not elsewhere specified, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
Live hogs, IV^ cents per pound. 

Meats, 2 cents per pound, when in barrel, the barrel to be free. 
Meats, fresh, 3 cents per pound. 

Canned meats and canned poultry and game, extracts of meats 
and fluid beef not medicated, and soups, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
Mutton and lamb, fresh, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 
rovhry and game, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
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CAIKTADA— Continued. 

Lard, lard compound, and Similar substances, cottolene, and ani- 
mal sterine of all kinds, 2 cents per pound. 

Tallow arid stearic acid, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Beeswax, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Candles, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Soap, pearline, -and other soap powders, pumice, silver, and min- 
eral soaps, sapolio and lilte articles, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Soap, common or laundry, not perfumed, 1 cent per pound. 

Castile soap, mottled or white, 2 cents per pound. 

Glue and mucilage, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Feathers, undressed, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Feathers, 30- per cent, ad valorem. 

Eggs, 5 cents per dozen. 

Butter, 4 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 3 cents per pound. 

Condensed milk, 3 cents per pound. 

Condensed coffee, condensed coffee with milk, milk foods and all 
similar preparations, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Apples, 40 cents per barrel, including the duty on the barrel. 

Beans, 15 cents per bushel. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per busheL 

Pease, 10 cents per busheL 

Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel. 

Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 

Rye flour, 50 cents per barrel. 

Hay, $2 per ton. 

Vegetables, when fresh or dry-salted, n. e. s., 25 i)er cent, ad va- 
lorem. 

Barley, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Indian corn, 7% cents per bushel. 

Dutiable breadstufiPs, grain and flour and meal of all kinds, when 
damaged by water in transitu, 20 per cent, ad valorem upon the ap- 
praised value, such appraised value to be ascertained as provided by 
sections 58, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, and 76 of the customs act. 

Buckwheat meal or flour, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

€om meal, 40 cents per barrel. 

Oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

Oat meal, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Rice, jnncleaned, unhulled or paddy, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, but not to be less than 30 per cent, ad valorem. 
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CANADA— Oontinued. 

Rice, cleaned, VA cents per pound. 

Rice and sago flour, and sago, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Rice, when imported by maimers of rice starch for use in their 
factories malting starch, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Wheat, 15 cents per busheL 

Wheat flour, 75 cents per barrel. 

Biscuits of all kinds, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Starch, including farina, corn starch or flour, and all preparations 
having the qualities of starch, 1^ cents per pound, the weight of 
the package to be in all cases included in the weight for duty. 

Seeds, viz., garden, fleld, and other seeds for agricultural and other 
purposes, wlien in bulk or in large parcels, 10 per cent, ad valorem; 
when put up in small papers or parcels, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mustard, ground, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mustard, cake, 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Sweet potatoes and yams, 10 cents per bushel. 

Tomatoes, fresh, 20 cents per bushel and 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Tomatoes, and other vegetables, including corn and baked beans 
in cans or other packages, 1% cents per pound; the weight of the 
cans or other packages to be included in the weight for duty. 

Pickles, sauces, and catsups, including soy, 35 per cent, ad va- 
lorem. 

Malt, 15 cents per bushel, upon entry for warehouse, subject to 
excise regulations. 

Extract of malt (non-alcoholic), for medicinal purposes, 25 per 
cent, ad %'^lorem. 

Hops. 6 cents per pound. 

Compressed yeast, in bulk or mass of not less than 50 pounds. 
3 cents per pound; in packages weighing less than 50 pounds, 6 
cents per pound, the weight of the package in the latter case to be 
included in the weight for duty. 

Yeast cakes and baking powders, 6 cents per pound, the wciglrt 
of the package to be included in the weight for duty. 

Trees, viz, apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, and quince of all 
kinds, 3 ceats each. 

Grapevines and gooseberry, raspberry, currant, and rose bushes; 
also fruit plants, n. e. s., and shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and plants, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, cherries, and 
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CAMABA^-Ckmtinued. 

eurrants, n. e. 8., 2 cents per pound, the weight of tbe package to be 

included in tbe weight for duty. » 

Cranberries, plums, and quinces, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Prunes, 1 cent per pound, including raisins and dried currants. 

Apples, dried, desiccated, or evaporated; dates, flgs, and other 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated fruits, n.e.s., 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Grapes, 2 cents per pound. 

Oranges, lemons, and limes, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 
2^ cubic feet, 25 cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not 
exceeding 1% cubic feet, 13 cents per half box; iu cases and all other 
pacliages, 10 cents per cubic foot holding capacity; In bulk, $1.50 per 
^4 1,000 oranges, lemons, or limes; in barrels not exceeding in capacity 
that of the 196-pound flour barrel, 65 cents per barrel. 

Peaches, 1 cent per pound, the weight of the package to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty. 

Fruits, in air-tight cans or other packages, 2 cents per pound, 
the weight on which duty shall be payable to include tbe weight of 
tbe cans or other packages. 

Fruits, preserved in brandy or preserved in other spirits, $1.90 per 
gallon. 

Jellies, jams, and preserves, 3 cents per pound. 

Honey, in the comb, or otherwise, and imitations and adultera- 
tions thereof, 3 cents per pound. 

€A9IADA->€ompeUtioii in Freifi^hts. 
No 54 

The Canadian Pacific Railway brotight into the United States from 
China and Japan via British Columbia, during the year ended June 
30, 1892, 23,239,689 pounds of freight, and it carried from the United 
States to be shipped to China and Japan via British Columbia, 
24,068,346 pounds of freight. There were also shipped from the 
United States over this road from eastern ports of the United States 
^. to our Pacific ports, during the same year, 13.912.075 pounds of 
freight, and there were received over this road at the United States 
Eastern ports from ports on the Pacific coast 13,293,315 pounds of 
freight. Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., former Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, when before the Senate Select Committee on Relations with 
Canada, April 26, 1890, said that "the value of goods thus trsLnS" 
l^p^rte^ between different points in the United States across Cana- 
^i|. leTrrltory probably amounts to $100,000,QWi ?^ ^^«^xr 
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CAarADA— Continued. 

There is no disposition on the part of the people or Government 
of the United States to interfere in the smallest degree with the 
political relations of Canada. That question is wholly with her own 
people. It is time for us, however, to consider whether, if the 
present state of things and trend of things is to continue, our inter- 
changes upon lines of land transportation should not be put upon 
a different basis, and our entire independence of Canadian canals 
and of the St. Lawrence as an outlet to the sea secured by the 
construction of an American canal around the Falls of Niagara and 
the opening of ship communication between the Great Lakes and 
one of our own seaports. We should not hesitate to avail ourselves 
of our great natural trade advantages. AVe should withdraw the 
support which is given to the railroads and steamship lines of 
Canada by a traffic that properly belongs to us, and no longer 
furnish the earnings which lighten the otherwise crushing weight of 
the enormous public subsidies that have been given to them. The 
subject of the power of the Treasury to deal with this matter with- 
out further legislation has been under consideration, but circum- 
stances have postponed a conclusion. It is probable that a consid- 
eration of the propriety of a modification or abrogation of the article 
of the Treaty of Washington relating to the transit of goods in bond 
is involved in any complete solution of the question. 

CAPITAIi AND L.ABOR. 
No. 53. 

A few years ago the London Times had an exhaustive article on 
this subject and as to the cost of production. Talking 100 per cent., 
the Times classified it thus: In England 56 per cent, goes to labor, 
21 per cent, to capital, and 23 per cent, to government. In France 
41 per cent, goes to labor, 30 per cent, to capital, and 23 per cent 
to government. 

In the United States 72 per cent, goes to labor, 23 per cent, 
to capital, and 5 per cent, to government. 

In the United States our Industrial system is not an accident; It 
is operated by an industrial law in which there are three elements- 
capital, labor, and material. Their proportions run very nearly as 
follows: Capital, 20 per cent., labor 20 per cent., and material 60 
per cent. 

Material is subject to the law of labor, which changes the natural 
into artificial material, which allows a greater per cent, to labor 
than to capVifiV 
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CMUPlTA&i AMD liABOR-Oontinued. 

' Put in all 'the manufaetnring interest in the United States there 
is a law of ec^onomic distribution uDder (he (operation of our pro- 
tectivie system which is maintained by preventing foreign compe- 
tition from reducing or increasing the prices at which any article is 
sold. Our tariff laws have been so adjusted that the foreign com- 
l^etitor was not able to pay the tariff and then change the course 
of the market by the price at which he might sell his goods. 

By examining the report of the Census Bureau on manufactures, 
it will be found that each and every item reported conforms to 
this law. The variation is not greater than 5 per cent., usually. 
Whei^ such variations occur, it goes to labor rather than to capital. 
The following tables exemplify the result of the Eleventh Census, 
as reported (the figures are taken from Extra Census Bulletin No. 07, 
March 15, 1894): 

{&et also Labor.) 



KXAMPUEB 1. 



Agricultural implements {pages 6 and 7). 



Product, total 

Iv Material and miscellaneous cost 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capital 



Amount. 



$81,271,651 
42,732,813 
21,811.761 
16,727.077 



Per 
cent. 



100 
53 
27 
20 



In this example wages have an advantage over material and 
miscellaneous cost of 7 per cent., capital holding its just share of 20 
per cent. ; otherwise, the f oregping rule is true and the statistics in 
the manufacture of agricultural Implements is borne out by this 
table. 



P:^xxamfle 2. 



Boots and shoes. 



^ 



!;*3^odnct, total 

lilfccterial and miscellaneous cost 

^pf ages, cost 

j». *.^^ to eapital 



■^?^5%,.*. 



Amount. 



$220,649,358 

128.003.350 

66.375.076 

26,270,932 



Per 
cent. 



100 
58 
30 
12 
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CAPITAL AND liABOR— Continued. 

Here materia,! and miscellaneous cost fall below their proportion- 
ate share, 2 per cent., while labor is increased one-iialf above its 
proportionate share, reaching 30 per cent., capital losing 8 per cent. 



EXAMPLE 3. 



Bread and other bakery products. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capital. 



Amount. 



$128,421,535 
78,896,801 
28,789.047 
20,736,187 



Per 

cent. 



100 
61 
23 
16 



In this example we find that the material cost is 1 per cent, above 
its proportionate share, being 61 per cent, instead of 60 per cent.-, 
wages 23 per cent, instead of 20 per cent., being 3 per cent, above 
its share, capital losing to wages and material 4 per cent. 



IIXASfPIiB 4. 



Clothing y merHs^ custom work and repairing. 



Amount. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capital 



$126,219,151 
58,408,060 
48,551,103 
19,259,588 



Per 
cent. 



100 
47 
38 
15 



In this table material and cost lose 13 per cent., capital loses 5 
per cent., and wages gain 18 per cent. 



example: 5. 



Iron and steel. 



Product, total 

Material and miscellaneous cost 

Wages, cost 

Balance to capital 



Amount. 



$430,954,348 

312,696,596 

84,665,500 

33,592,246 



i Per 

i cent. 



100 

72 

20 

8 
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XJ^J^ITAMj^AND liABOB— Gontinned. 

In th^ fifth exiimplo. iron and 8te<»l, which stands for the general 
manufacture of tnls product, we find that material and miscellane- 
ous cost reaches 72 per cent., or a gain of 12 per cent, over the gen- 
eral rule of material cost in other manufactures. Capital loses 12 
per cent, and wages remain stationary at 20 per cent. 



EXAMPI^K 6. 



Summanj. 



fe 



£-'■♦ - 



p: 



^. 



Industry. 



Material. Wages. | Capital. 



Agricnlttiral implements 

Boots and shoes 

Bread, etc 

Clothing, men^s, etc 

Iron aua steel 

Average... . 



1 

Per cent. 


Per oetU. 


63 


27 


58 


30 


61 


23 


47 


38 


72 


20 


681-5 


27 3-5 



Per cent. 
20 
12 
10 
15 
8 



14 1-5 



SI, 

*■ 
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In these five examples we have as a result but slight variatious 
from the absolute share, running through all manufacturing, show- 
ing a loss of 2 per cent, to material and miscellaneous cost, while 
wages gain an increase of 5 per cent., capital losing 6 per cent. 
Here we have a further and distinctive proof, from absolute statis- 
tical information, that labor has had since the census of 1880 an in- 
crease above its share in the industrial system of the United States 
fn the wages paid over all other interests, as shown by the fore 
going tables. 

In order to prove that the foregoing is not a garbled or isolated 
statement, the totals in the statistics, of all manufactures for the 
United States, in this same report before quoted, are shown to b<» 
as follows: 



BXAMPI.V: 7. 



Total manufactures for the United States for 1890. 



r ' 

K ■ ■ 



Amount. 



Ky Product, total 

I, ^: Maj^rial and miscellaneous cost 

* Waiges* cost 2, 282.823,265 

'Balaxioe to capital 1,297,471,948 



$9,370,107,624 
5.789.812,411 




Per 

cent. 



100 
62 
24 
14 
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CAPlTAIi AND liABOR— Continued. 

In this total, material and miscellaneous cost is 2 per cent, abore 
the general average. Wages are 4 per cent, above, and capital is 6 
per cent, below, the loss falling upon capital's share. 
. These examples are the living proofs of the necessity of equal and 
fair protection in any national law. 

CARPETS. 

No. 56. 

The census reports for 1890 show the following: 

Factories 174 

Capital $38,208,^42 

Employees 29^21 

Wages , $11,633,116 

Material 28,044,905 

Value of product 47,770,802 

We bought from foreign countries under the McKinley tariff in 
1893, $1,575,313, on which we collected $985,638 as duty. 

CARPETS^— lmporl,s. 
No. 57. 



Year ending June 30 — 



1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



1895. 



Protection average. 



Free-Trade increase. 



Square yards. 


Value. 


658.006 
622,982 
688,364 
421,758 


fl,373,162 

1.285,657 

1,580,814 

959,526 


697.778 

873,558 


1,899,790 

1,428,684 


276^780 


188,894 



CENSUS, INDUSTRIAL. 

[From American Economist.] 
No. 58. 

McKinley Census of 1892. 
Extra hands employed 37,285 

Kew capital invested $40,000,000 

Industrial Cermis, October, 1893. 
Since November, 1892. 

Decrease in labor Q0^^ per cent. 

Decrease in ^ ges 63 per cent. 

Decrease in business 47.2 per cent. 

Number of hands out of work 101,763 

Total loss in weekly wages $1,202,851.36 

A rerage decrease in rate of wages $2.35 per week. 
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A>iSI«8ltJ»— Coutinued. 

Luhistrial CensuSf OctobeVf 1894. 

Since 1890 Census. 

Decrease in labor 30 per cent. 

> 

Decrease iu wages 45 per cent. 

Deert ase iu product value 44 per cent. 

I>eoivaso in cost of material 44 pt»r cent. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mo. 59. 

Ill Cfutral American States— Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras. 

^ Nicaragua, and Salvador— tlie standard is silver; the monetary unit 

is tlie i)eso; the value in United States coin is $0.01.3; their coins 

are silver; peso and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of 

gold to 15^! of silver. 

CHEAP BUVINU MOT OUR MlSHIOBf. 

No. 60. 

If the rule is that it is the function of statesmanship to make it 
possible to sell where you can sell dearest and buy where you can 
buy cheapest, at what point of time has legislation the right to 
interfere and say that the producer shall not hire his labor at as 
low a price as others are liiring it? We condemn without qualiti- 
catiou the doctrine. We do not believe that it is the true mission 
of statesmauship iu America to buy where we can buy cheapest 
and sell where we can sell dearest. We do not believe iu that doc 
trint^, bec*ause conditions tliat surround the laboring classes in this 
country are widely different from the conditions that surround 
laboring men of other nations; and we should be false to the posi- 
tion we have taken if we did not draw a line of distinction between 
the men of their countries and the men of this country. The labor- 
ing men of America, whether fanners, miners, mechanics, or oper- 
ators, are not to be judged by any standard of comparison brought 
across the water. 

CHEAP CSOOOS AND CHEAP MWIN. 
Ko. 61. 

President Cleveland, in an annual message to Congress, talked 

about the reduced price of goods compensating for any reduction 

of wages which might be brought about by his tariff policy. And 

. tbis Is, to a great extent, the stock in trade of the free-trade theo- 

idsts. 

Cbeap goods and cheap products of the workshop and tho farm 

"S- V'^a?^ the things to make men happy and contented with their lot in 
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CHfiAF CiOOD^-^Continued. 

life. AVe deny it utterly-. Adults, with no one depending upon 

tbem, may be satisfied with a bare living. But the wage-worker, 
the toiler in summer's lassitude and winter's frosts ana snows, 
wants more than a living. He wants something for old age—some- 
thing for his children. Besides being fed and clothed they want 
books to read, and pens, and ink, and pencils, and paper. They 
want an education with which to fight life's battle. 

(lO talk to the toilers in the iron hills and coal mountains in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, or the bituminous coal deposits of the great 
West, about the advantages of cheap food and cheap clothing, and 
cheap commodities of every description, and they will tell you very 
quickly that what they want is steady employment and good wages, 
and they will take care of the food and clothing part of this whole 
business. 

^^'e are opposed to cheap goods and cheap agricultural products. 
Cheap goods and cheap products mean cheap labor— starvation 
w^ages for toiling slaves, without hope and without ambition for the 
future. Huts and hovels, and nakedness, and pauperism, and crime 
follow sadlj^ after the procession of cheap labor. 

{See also Consumption.) 

CHEAP GOODS OOM'T :9IAKi7 PEOPIiE HAPPY. 

No. 62. 

The greatest advantage of protection, however, is to be seen in 
the condition of labor under its mantle. Wages are not only higher 
than in England, Ireland, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and other free- 
trade or semi-free-trade countries, but the condition of the laborer 
is infinitely more bearable and hopeful. He may live comfortably 
and respected, and he may educate his children and expect them to 
become worthy, useful, and leading citizens. They are eligible to 
all places under the Government, capable of any business entei- 
prise, and may hold any social position. This state of things exists 
only where protection is general, and It is that only in the United 
States. Goods are cheap in Italy, in Hungary, and in Poland, but 
labor is cheaper, and the laborer .can not buy. The laboring man 
emigrates from free-trade countries to protective ones, n«t from 
protective countries to free-trade ones. 

CHEAP liABOR. 

^o. 63. 

Cheap labor is a national curse. Nay, more, it is barbarism itself. 
Ill-paid labor means a degraded standard of life. Therefore, well- 
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;AP XABOR— Ck>ntmaed. 

labor and its attendant consequences are to be desired and are 

:o be feared. 

CHEAP I.ITIMG. 
64. 

le cost of living is reduced to a common factor. The price Axes 

[condition. Barbarism is tlie condition. 

(See also Consumptioo.^ 

CHILE. 

65. 

Cliile the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the 

•; the value in United States coin is $0.01.2; the coins are gold: 

^de (11.82.4), doubloon ($4.56.1) and condor ($9.12.3); silver: peso 

divsions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15Ms of 

CHINA. 

China the standard is silver; the monetary unit is the tael 
|toms)' the value in United States coin is, Shanghai $0.90.6, 
Lwan $1.01. No gold in use as money. 

[INESE liABOR is Excluded flroiit U, S. npon the same 

Principle tbal. a ProteetlTe TarllT It* 
Enacted. 

«7. 

jhat would be the. necessity of excluding the Chinese from our 

•es if the fruits of their labor in China are permitted to come in 

Ipetition with the fruits of American labor? What ia to prevent 

lese shoemakers (and they are sisilled artisans) from flooding 

markets with hnd-sewed shoes costing a few cents a pair, 

annihilating their manufacture in Newark and elsewhere, 

(re the wholesale price is $5.50 per pair? The answer is, nothing 

I a high protective duty. 

(/Se€ o^o Labor.) 

CIVIL. SEKTICE. 

68* 

the appointments in the Interior Department, as shown by 
^ial documents, 809 were made; of which number only 44, or 5 
cent., were ex-soldiers or sailors of the Union Army; while 
[dismissals are reported, 184, or 21 per cent., of which were 
iers or sailors; or more than four times as many ex-soldiers 
psailors were dismissed as were appointed. 
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Civile SERVICE— Continued. 

Table showing the number of appomimenU^ promotions, reductions, dismissals, 
and resignations by request, occurring in the Interior Department bdween 
March 4, 1893, and April 19, 1894. 



State. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland — •• 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota •• 

Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York "... 

North Carolina 

North Dakota.* 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee «.... 

Texas - 

Utah ~ 

Vermont 

Virginia 



Washington .... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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44 


$26,680 


8 


S7,300 


1 


900 










24 


15,810 


6 


8,460 


23 


19,260 


14 


12,040 


6 


8,040 


8 


8.700 


21 


12,080 


82 


27,210 


6 


4,080 


4 


8,820 


139 


66,560 


193 


118,660 


10 


6,980 


7 


6,900 


163 


137,660 


11 


6,660 


6 


2,320 


3 


2,120 


84 


54,140 


76 


56,790 


83 


51,760 


66 


37,060 


3 


2,200 


3 


1,320 


23 


14,280 


37 


30,630 


19 


9,086 


45 


34,240 


69 


32,120 


11 


6,620 


23 


12,820 


6 


3,840 


16 


8,100 


19 


14,160 


69 


30,660 


63 


42.030 


33 


20,185 


32 


19,200 


25 


12,580 


29 


24,150 


20 


13,600 


17 


14,020 


45 


22,220 


16 


9.900 


59 


34,740 


42 


38,^0 


1 


120 


3 


3.440 


11 


3.800 


19 


15,190 


3 


1,120 


1 


720 


7 


4,180 


6 


4,900 


32 


15,740 


20 


11,669 


3 


1.900 


1 


200 


133 


77.220 


153 


114,631 


92 


42,170 


19 


11,740 


5 


2,045 


6 


6,260 


86 


43,290 


112 


82,700 


3 


2.100 


1 


2,000 


4 


2,100 


6 


6,020 


109 


52.059 


116 


92,110 


6 


2,120 


4 


3.840 


45 


24,300 


12 


'7,380 


4 


4,190 


3 


2,800 


54 


27.880 


12 


7.462 


47 


27,460 


9 


4.460 


1 


1,000 
4.680 






9 


22 


16,430 


118 


60,640 


66 


43,780 


9 


6.200 


2 


2,700 


48 


26.700 


25 


15.560 


62 


43.330 


27 


19.140 


1 


100 


4 


2,300 



Gain. 



Loss. 



9 



3 
C 

o 
H 



36 
1 



18 
9 



2 



3 

142 

2 

8 

27 



48 
17 



3 

29 
29 



2 
1 

12 
2 



r3 



2 

a3 
1 

42 

38 
1 

62 
7 

23 
25 



X 

9 

u 

i 

3 

o 
H 



519,280 
900 



12,350 
7,220 



260 



1,080 

132,100 

200 



14,700 

880 



25,500 
8,980 



986 



12,320 



400 



4,080 
700 



a 

o 
H 



30.430 

ioo 



16.920 

1,890 

20,418 

23,000 

1,000 



•••••• •• 



16,860 

2,500 

11,140 

24,190 



2 
11 



«4 



14 
26 



4 
4 



8 



20 

1 

26 



2 

7 



18 



13 

X 

1 

O 

H 



$6,560 
15,130 



62,100 



2.650 



••••••••• 

16,250 
24,164 



6.060 
11.370 



11,570 
420 



12.320 

3.330 

11,390 

720 



37,411 

4.215 
39.410 



3.920 

40.051 

1,720 



11,750 



2,200 
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VKTeL SEKTICfi-Continned. 

The table shows the number appointed, reinstated, and promoted, 
together with the number of reductions, dismissals, and resigna- 
tions by request, with the total of salaries involved. Example: 
Georgia has a total of 168 appointed, etc.. to whom are paid an- 
nually $137,660. X There are reported eleven dismissals, etc., to 
whom were paid $5,560, showing Georgia's civil service record for 
the year to be a gain of 142 appointments, with salaries aggregating 
$132,100. With Georgia We compare Kansas, almost equal in popu- 
In t ion. Kansas received during this same period 10 appolutiueuts, 
etc., with total salaries of* $9,085; being a fraction over 1 per cent., 
or one appointment for Kansas and 100 for Georgia. But, of tlie 
dismissals, etc., 45 were from Kansas, with salaries amounting to 
$34;060, or while one was dismissed from Georgia, four were dis- 
missed from Kansas. The totals show tliat Georgia has in one 
year 142 appointments more and Kansas 26 less than each had 
when Cleveland was inaugurated. Georgia draws from the public 
Treasury $132,100 more, and Kansas $24,154 less— a new deal in 
which Georgia has the advantage by $156,254. 

This is Demoerutic Civil Service Reform! Compare the Southern and 
Northern States, Compare the Denwcralic and Republican States, 

CITIt. SERVICE— Doomed by the Election of Bryan and 

Sewall. 
Ho. SO. 

[Democratic platform.] 

• "We are opposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor 
appointments based upon merits, fixed terms of office." 

CXEV£IiANI>, PRKSIDfiNT-Resolntion Introduced in 

Democratic Convention in Cftiicago Condemn- 
ing liis Administration, 

'*We denounce the administration of President Cleveland as un- 



, democratic and tyrannical and as a departure from those principles 
which are cherished by all lil)erty-loving Americans. The veto 
power has been used to thwart the will of the people as expressed 
Pj their representatives in Congress. The appointive power has 
been used to subsidize the press, to debauch Congress, and to over- 
awe and control citizens in the free exercise of their constitutional 
rights as voters. A plutocratic despotism is thus seught to be es 
tablished on the ruins of the Republic. We repudiate the construc- 
tion placed on the financial plank of the last Democratic National 
Convention by President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle as con- 
^ tr^py to the plain meaning of English words, as being an act of 
l^^th^ deserving the severest censure. 
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CIi£V£IiAND— Gontinned. 
"The issue of bonds in time of peace with which to buy gold to 

redeem coin obligations payable in silver or gold, at the option of 
the Government, and the use of the proceeds to defi;ay the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, are both unlawful and usurpations of 
authority deserving impeachment." 

COAIi— Duty on, ftrom 1789 to 1894. 
No. 71. 

The changes from time to time in the duty on bituminous coal is 
shown in the following compilation of the tariff acts, to wit: 



Year. 



1789 

1790-1792.. 

1792-1794.. 

1794-1812., 

1812-1816., 

1816-1824. 

1824-1842. 

1842-1846. 

1846-1857.. 

1857-1861. 

1861-1862.. 

1862-1864 

1864-1872. 

1872-1893. 

1894 



Bate. 



2 cents per bushel, equals 

8 cents per bushel, equals 

43^ cents per bushel, equals.. 

5 cents per bushel, equals 

10 cents' per bushel, equals.... 

5 cents per bushel, equals 

G cents per bushel, equals 



Duty per ton. 



80 per cent, ad valorem, equals. 
24 per cent, ad valorem, equals. 



.66 

.84 

1.26 

1.40 

2.80 

1.40 

1.68 

1.76 

.66tOi76 

.56 to .65 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

.76 

.40 



No. 72. 



(See also Ts^riS.) • 
C^OAL.— Exported, fk*oin 1885 to 1895. 



Year. 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



Tons. 



4.146.449 
4.158,774 
5,471,132 
6,854,598 



Year. 



Tons. 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 



6,419.939 
7.277,692 
8,682.460 
8,722,192 



Year. 



Tons. 



1893. 
1894. 
1895. 



12,250,808 
11,329,291 
10,753,977 



COAL., BITU.niNOUS— Imported fVoiii 1886 to 1895. 



No. 7a. 






Year. 


Tons. 


Value. 


1886.... 

1887 


824.361 
906,634 
877.504 
1,155.829 
935,193 


$2,551,954 
2,715,442 


1888 


2,846,741 


1889 


3,929,245 


1890 


3,087,760 








1,055,069 
1.331.964 
1,102,231 
1,148.454 
1,260,109 



f!3,588,273 
4.373,079 
3.614.202 
3,704.113 
3.848,366 
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COFF££— Prices Increiuied by Removing the Tariff. 

Mo. 74. 

During the live years of 1868-72 there was au import duty of 5 
and 3 cents a pound on coffee. There were imported 1,231,432,087 
pounds at a cost of ;f;i^G,204,(>43. On this the Government collected 
a revenue of $53,018,331. At the clamorous demand of the Demo- 
cratic party, this **robbcr tariff,'* which taxed the poor man's brealL- 
fast table, was repealed, and coffee put on the free list. During the 
next five years, 1873-77, there were imported 1,(575,097,330 pounds 
of coffee, at a cost of J^273,Uil3,877, from which the Government de- 
rived no revenue. The average price of coffee for the five years of 
tariff tax was 10 cents and 1 mill i>er pound; the average price for 
the five years of free trade was 1(» cents and 5 mills. Repealing the 
tariff on coffee cost the Government in five years $53,018,331 in loss 
of revenue, and cost the people $107,200,229 in increased i)rice of 
coffee. And such is the price of Democratic statesmanslilp! But, 
' you ask, How could this be? When we repealed our tariff Brazil 
- levied an export tax and transferred the $53,000,000 to her coffers, 
and the importers formed a "syndicate" and transferred tlie $107,^ 
000,000 to their pockets. No wonder New York importers want free 
trade. (See Evans, Export Duties, 1867 to 1883, p. 127.) 

^OIN— ConsUtationai Provisions, ReiatiMi^: to. 

Ho. 75. 

Art. 1, Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power * * * to coin 

money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

Art. 1, Sec. 10.^ No State shall ♦ * * coin money, emit bills of 
credit, make any^:hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts. 

. After the Declaration of Independence and before the Articles of 
Confederation each of the thirteen original States had the right to 
coin money. The Articles of Confederation gave to Congress "the 
sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value 

. <>f coin struck by their own authority or by the respective "States." 
Under this provision the States retained the right to coin money 
concurrently with the Government of the Confederation, but only 

according to the standard of fineness, weight and value prescribed 
l^ the central Government. 
ilie right to emit or issue paper money, known as "bills of credit,*' 

tod been exercised by the several States before tlie aAcv^VVsvi ^'t \>afc 

'" >i^ ■■■•■"■■ 
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COlBT-^ontinued. |nc 

Articles of Confederation, and by these, authority was given to the 

United States to issue such bills. 

The object of delegating to the United States the sole and exclu- 
sive right to regulate the alloy and value of coin was to insure uui 
formity as to weight, fineness, and value throughout the several 
States. 

Before the passage of a money system the Confederation of States 
gave way to the present compact under the Constitution. Thus the 
coinage of money and the regulation of what should be used in the 
payment of debts were placed under the exclusive control of tiie . 
National Government. The States may make gold and silver coin 
a legal tender, but it must be in conformity with, and subordinate 
to, the laws of the United States. 

It was doubtful whether Congress had the right to make coii^* 
composed of any other metals than gold or silver a legal tender 
Ik.i in 18(»4 base metal coins were made a limited tender. 

<:OIN— Le^rislatlve Saminary Relating to. 

Wo. 76. 

By act of Congress of April 2, 1792, provision was made for t-t*^ 

establishing of the United States Mint. The following coins ^t^^^ 
authorized: Gold— Eagle, half eagle, and quarter eagle; Silver— 1>^^*' 
lar, half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, and half dime. Free coina^*' 
was established, and the ratio of gold to silver was fixed at 15 la ^ ' 
Gold coins were to be 11-12 fine, of the weiglit of 27 grains to x^^ 
dollar, 24.75 grains pure gold. Silver coins were to be 1485-lf>^ 
fine, of the weight of 41G grains to the dollar, 371^ grains pii^t? 
silver. 

The act of June 28, 1834, reduced the weight of gold coins to 25.^ j 
grains standard and 23.2 grains pure, or nearly. 900-1000 fine. 

The act of January 18, 1837, made the standard fineness of both 
gold and silver coins 900-1000. The standard weight of the sjold 
coins was left unchanged at 25.8 grains, but the amount of pure 
gold was slightly increased from 23.20 grains to 23.22 grains. The 
standard weight of silver coins was reduced from 410 grains to 
412^ grains, but the amount of pure silver was left uncha 
37114 grains. 

The act of March 3, 1849,. authorized the coinage of the do 
eagle aud gold dollar. 

The act of March 3, 1851, authorized the coinage of the 
cent sJIror piece, to weigh 12% grains, Wvree-iowxWx^ ti\i<5i. 
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^'^ COKN— liestolAtiTe Svimnary -Continned. 
-^ ' The act ofFebininry 21, 1853, reduced the weight of fractioual sll- 
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rap coins to 884 grains standard and 345.H grains pure silver, and 
stepped tlie coinage of fractional silver for private individuals, the 
Director of the Mint being authorized to purchase the bullion rc- 
i^ulred for such coinage. The same act authorized th»* coinage of 
the ^three-dollar gold piece. 

The act of March 3, 1853, increased the weiglit and tiueuess of the 
three-cent silver coins to the standard of other fractional silver coins, 
inaking It 11.52 grains standard and 10.368 grains pure. 
The act of March 3, 18(>5, authorized the motto, **In God we 
■^rtrustV* to be placed upon coins. 
^ The act of February 12, 1873, whicli made the Mint a bureau of 
' the Treasury Department and created the otMce of Director of the 
Mint, dropped the silver dollar, half dime and three-cent piece 
S' - from the list of coins, and authorized the coinage of tne trade-dol- 
^, lar of 420 grains standard and 378 grains pure. The weight of frac- 
tional silver coins was increased to 25 grams, or 385.8 grains stand- 
ard to the dollar, or 347.22 grains pure. 

rnie act of March 3, 1875, authorized the coinage of a twenty-cent 
silver piece of the same relative weight and fineness as the other 
fractional silver coins. 
On July 22, 1876, a joint resolution was adopted by Congress de- 
>;^riving the trade-dollar of its legal-tender quality. 
{jv The act of February 28, 1878, restored the silver dollar of 412^^ 
grains standard, 3711/4 grains pure, to the list of coins; made it full 
legal tender, and authorized the purchase of from $2,000,000 to 
$^,000,000 worth of silver bullion monthly for coinage into silver 
'JolJars. This act was vetoed by President Hayes and passed over 
his veto. 

The act of May 2, 1878, stopped the coinage of the twenty-cent 
^vcr piece. 
^^VThe^act of June 9, 1879, made all fractional silver coins a legal 
:;^eiider to the amount of ten dollars. 

The act of March 3, 1887, authorized the redemption of trade dol- 

f^Jars and directed that their coinage should cease. 

^^he act of July 14, 1890, amended the act of February 2S, 1878, 

diiected that silver bullion to the amount of 4,500,000 ounces 

lUld be purchased each month, and Treasury notes be issued 

[or. The coinage of silver dollars was to cease after July t, 
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COIN— Continued. 

18yi. except as shall be necessary to provide for the redemptioH of 

the Treasury notes. 

The act of September 26, 1892, stopped the coinage of the one- 
dollar and three-dollar gold pieces. 

The act of August 5, 1892, authorized the coinage of silvov half 
dollars of the legal weight and fineness, not to exceed $2,500 000, to 
be known as Columbian half dollars, and to* be paid to th«? World's 
Columbian Exposition. A special issue of Columbian qiartoi dol- 
lars was also authorized. These coins are legal tendiM* to the 
amount of ten dollars. 



Mo . 77. 



COIN OF THE U. S. 

[Corrected to June 30, 1896.] 
Gold Coins of the United Staff. ". 



Denominations. 


Coinage 
begun. 


Amount coined 

from 179 J to 

June 30, 1896. 


Standard 
weight. 


Weight 

prior to 

1834. 


Abr.asion 
allowed. 


Least 
current 
weight. 


Dtouble oaele 


1850 
1795 
1795 
1854 
17% 
1849 


Grains. 

$1,277,693,220 1 516 
266,538,270 1 258 
220 631035 i^ 


Grains. 


Grains. 

2.58 
1.29 
0.64 
0.88 
0.32 
0.13 


Grains. 

513.42 


Half eafirlo 


270 
135 


256.71 
128 36 


Three dollars .... 


1,619.376 
28,711,015 
19,499,337 


77.4 
64.5 
25.8 


77.02 


Quarter eagle 

l3ollars>**>*« 


67.5 


64.18 
25 67 









All gold coins of the United States are worth their face value in pur© gold. The alloy 
is never reckoned. 

DOUBLE EAGLE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1849. 

Weight, 516 grains; fineness, .900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 189G $1,277,693,220 

EAGLE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 

Weight, 270 grains; fineness, .916 2-3. 

Weight changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 258 grains. 

Fineness changed, act of June 28, 1834, to .899,225. 

Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 266,538,270 

HALF EAGLE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 135 grains; fineness, .916 2-3. 
Weight changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 129 grains. 
F'JDenehs changed, act of June 28, 1834, to .899,225. 
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colli OF C 8.— Continued. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 $220,631,035 

QUABTEB SAGLE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 

Weight, 67.5 grains; fineness, .916 2-3. 

Weight changed, act of June 28, 1834, to 64.5 grains. 

Fineness changed, act of June 28, 1834, to .890,225 grains. 

Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 28,711,015 

THRKB-DOLLAR PIECX. 

Authorized to be coined, act of February 21, 1853. 
Weight 77.4 grains; fineness, .900. 

Total amount coined to September 26, 1890 

Coinage discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 

ONB IX)LLAB. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1849. 
Weight, 25.8 grains; fineness, .900. 

Total amount /joined to September 26, 1890 

Coinage discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 



1,619,376 



19,499,337 



Total gold coined 1,814,092,253 
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COIN or THE IJ. S. 

Silver Coins of the United States, 



Denominations. 



Standard dollars ~ 

Trade dollars 

Dollars 

Half dollars 

Columbian half dollars 

Quarter dollars..., 

ixilumbian quarter dollars. 

Twenty cent 

DiiBes. 

fialf dimes 

Three cents 



Coinage 
begun. 


Coinage 
ceased. 


Amount coined 


Standard; 


from 1793 to 
June 30, 1896. 


weight, i 
grains. 


1878 


•••••• 


9430.790.041.00 


412.5 


1873 


1887 


85,965.9^.00 


. 420. 


1794 


1873 


8,031,388.00 


412.5 


1794 




133.662.308.00 


193.9 


1893 


1893 


2,501,052.50 


192.9 


1796 


•••••• 


51,166.166.75 


96.45 


1893 


1893 


10,006.75 


96.45 


1875 


1878 


271.000.00 


77.16 


1796 




28,904,300.50 


38.58 


1795 


1873 


4,880,219.40 


19.29 


1861 


1873 


1,282,087.30 


11.53 



Amount 
for which a 
legal tender. 



Unlimited. 
Not a legal tend'r 
Unlimited. 
Ten dollars. 
Ten dollars. 
Tendollai*s. 
Ten dollars. 
Five dollars. 
Ton dollars. 
Five dollars. 
Five dollars. 



DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 416 grains; fineness, .892,4. 

Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 412% grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
<}piiiage discontinued, act of February 12, 1?>1^. 
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/ €OI»r OF v. S.— Gontinned. 

total amount coined to February 12, 1873, $8,031,238. 

Coinage reauthorized, act of February 28, 1878. 

Amount coined from March 1, 1878, to June 30, 1896, $430,790,041. 

Total amoupt coined to June 30, 1896 $438,821,279.00 

TRADB DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of February 12, 1873. 

Weight, 420 grains; fineness, .900. 

Coinage limited to export demand, joint resolution July 22, 1876. 

Coinage discontinued, act of March 3, 1887. 

Total amount coined 35,965,924.00 

HALF DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 208 grains; fineness, .892,4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 206% grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 192 grains. 
Weight changed, act of February 12, 1873, to 12i/^ grams, or 192,9 
grains. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 /. . . 132,662,308.00 

COLUMBIAN HALF DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of August 5, 1892. 

Weight, 192.9 grains; fineness, .900. 

Total amount coined 2,501,052.50 

QUARTER DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792 
Weight, 104 grains; fineness, .892,4. 

Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 103^^ grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 96 grains. 
Weight changed, act of February 12, 1873, to 6^4 grams, or 96.45 
grains. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 51,166,166.75 

COLUMBIAN QUARTER DOLLAR. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1893. 

Weight, 96.45 grains; fineness, .900. " 

Total amount coined 10,005.75 

TWENTY-CENT PIECE. 

Authorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1875. 
Weight, 5 grams, or 77.16 grains; fineness, .900. 
Coinage discontinued, act of May 2, 1878. 
7'otaJ auwnnt coined 271,000.00 
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OOIll OF U. {|.-Continiied. 

DIME. 

Authorized to be comeU, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 41.6 grains; fineness, .802,4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 41^ grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 38.4 grains. 
Weight changed, act of February 12,' 1873, to 2V2 grams, or 38.58 
grains. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1890 128,904,300.50 

HALF DIMK. 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 
Weight, 20.8 grains; fineness, .892,4. 
Weight changed, act of January 18, 1837, to 20% grains. 
Fineness changed, act of January 18, 1837, to .900. 
. Weight changed, act of February 21, 1853, to 19.2 grains. 
Coinage discontinued, act of February, 12, 1873. 
Total amount coined 4.880,219.40 

THREE-CENT PIECE. 

Anthorized to be coined, act of March 3, 1851. 
Weight, 12% grains; fineness, .750. 
Weight changed, act of March 3, 1853, to 11.52 grains. 
Fineness changed, act of March 3, 1853, to .900. 
Coinage discontinued, 4ict of February 12, 1873. 
. Total amount coined 1,282,087.20 



Total 
no. 79. 



silver coined ., 

COIIV OF T 



696,464,343.10 
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Minor Coins of the United States. 



Benpmifia- 
tianfl. 



Fire cents ..• 
rhree cents-*- 
[yrwo emits.. •..• 
Jnts .......... . 

ttldf CQtttS^.. 



>3 te 



1866 
186.5 
1864 
1793 
1793 



6S 



1890 
1873 



1857 



Amount coined 
from 1793 to 
June 30, 1896. 



$14,292,235.30 

941,349.48 

912,020.00 

11,644,517.78 

39,926.11 



Standard 


1 


weight. 


•§ 




h 




a 




owance f 
sion. 


Orains. 
77.16 
30 


96 


a 


48 


e9 










Amount for which 
a legal tender. 



Twenty -five cents.. 
Twenty-five cents.. 
Twenty-five cents- 
T wenty-fi ve cents- 
Not a legal tender^ 



Deviation 

allowed in 

coinage. 



Orai'^9. 



1 

4 
4 
4 



FIVE CENT (nickel;. 

Authorized to be coined, act of May 16, 1866. 
Weight, 77.16 grains; composed of 75 per cent, copper and 25 per 
L«^it. niclsel. 

.Tfttitl amount coined to June 30, 1896 ^Wja^SSSiS*^ 
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COIBT OF IJ. S.— Gontmued. 

THRBBCBNT (nICKSL).. 

iXutborized tu lu* coined, act of March 3, 1865. 
Weight, 30 grains; composed of 75 per cent, copper and 25 per 
cent, nickel. 
Coiu»ge discontinued, act of September 26, 1890. 
Total amount coined ' 941,349.48 

TWO CENT (bBONZB). 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 22, 1864. 

Weight, 96 grains; composed of 95 per cent copper and 5 per cent 

tin and zinc. 

Coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873. 

Total amount coined 912,Q20.0C) 

CENT (coppkb). 
Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, 1792. 

Weight, 264 grains. 

Weight changed, act of January 14, 1793, to 208 grains. 

Weight changed by proclamation of the President, January 26, 

1796, in conformity with act of March 3, 1795, to 168 grains. 

Coinage discontinued, act of February 21, 1857. 

Total amount coined 1,562,887.44 

CENT (nickel). 
Authorized to be coined, act of February 21, 1857. 

Weight, 72 grains; composed of 88 per cent, copper and 12 per 

cent, niclsel. 

Coinage discontinued, act of April 22, 1864. 

Total amount coined 2,007,720.00 

CENT (bronze). 
Coinage authorized, act of April 22, 1864. 

Weight, 48 grains; composed of 95 per cent, copper and 5 per 

cent, tin and zinc. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1896 8,073,910.34 

HALF CENT (COPPER ). 

Authorized to be coined, act of April 2, l'i92. 
Weight, 132 grains. 

Weight changed, act of January 14, 1793, to 104 grains. i 

Weight changed by proclamation of the President, January 26, '^ 
1796, in conformity with the act of March 3, 1795, to 84 grains. ■ 

Coinage discontinued, act of February 21, 1857. 
Total amount coined. 39,926.11 

Total minor coins v . . . . 27,830,048.67 
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Total gold coined to June 30, 18U0 $1,814,682,253.00 

Total silver coined to June 30, 1896 686,464,343.10 

Total gold and silrer coined to June 80, 1896. . . 2,511,156,596.10 
Total minor coins to June 30, 1896 27,830,048.67 

Grand total ^2,538,986,644.77 

COIN-Welclil; aUd FineneM of. 
No. 80. 

' An ounce of gold 1000 fine is worth I20.671834+. 

An ounce of silver 1000 fine is worik (coining value) $1.292929+. 

All American gold and silver coins are Ai ^^ •^^ 

A gold dollar weighs 25.8 grains, ^ pure gold, or 23.22 grains. 

A pound sterling weighs 123.274 + grains, }i pure gold, or 113.0016+ 
grains. 

A pound sterling is worth $4.8665635287+. 

One ounce of silver, English standard, id .925 fine=444 grains pure 
silver. 

. One ounce of silver, American standard, is .900 fine=432 grains pure 
silver. 

One ounce of silver, ''fine," is tOOO fine=^80 grains pure silver. 

A silver dollar of the United States weighs 412^ grains, .900 fine, con- 
tains 371} grains pure silver. 

A dollar of fractional silver weighs 25 grams=385.80 grains, .900 fine, 
contains 347.22 grains purj silver. 

An English shilling weighs 87.273 grains, f^^f^ fine, contains 80.729 
grains pure silver. 

The alloy in gold coin of the United States is pure silver and copper. 

The alloy in the silver coin of the Unite! States is pure copper. 

The pure gold in gold coins of the United States is worth the face value 
of the coin. 

COIN— Weight and Finenemi, witb Amoant of Alloy. 
No. 81. 

In both gold and silver coins we now use 900 parts of pure metal 
to 100 parts of alloy. This is what the inscription 900 fine means. 

In our first gold coinage we adopted the proportion of alloy used 
by our mother country, England, which, as they express it, is* 11-12 
fine, or as we would express it now, as 916 2-3 fine. English stand- 
ard silver was then, as now, 925 fine. The United States adopted 
ttif odd standard of 892 80-208 fine for our silver. In 1837 w(» 
df for both gold and silver the more ^JV^gscoX. wcl^ ^^^'cX. ^^^rNt 
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mal, French system of alloy .UOO fine. In 1834 w^ adopted this sys- 
tem for gold very nearly, but accurately in 1837. As most all newly 
found gold contains some silver, and as it was formerly more 
troublesome and expensive to drive it all out, the alloy for the gold 
coins was allowed to contain one-half of its weight in silver and 
the remainder in copper. Since 1873 only one-tenth of the alloy is 
allowable of silver. The value of the alloy in coin is so slight as 
to be practically disregarded. 

The total weight of the old standard gold dollar was 27 grains-^ 
composed of 24% grains of pure gold and 2^ grains of alloy. 
The present weight of the standard dollar is 25.8 grains, of which 
23.22 is pure gold, 2.58 grains alloy. The former weight of the sil- 
ver dollar was 416 grains of the then standard silver, of which 
371% grains were pure silver and 44% grains of alloy or copper. 
The copper in our dollar since 1837 is, as we have observed before, 
3% grains less, leaving 371% grains of pure silver. A cent's worth 
of copper will furnish enough alloy for about fifteen silver dollars, 
or about two hundred and fifty gold dollars. This alloy is not put 
in to add to the weight or value, but only to harden the metal and 
preserve the coin from excessive wear. In 1853, finding that we 
could not retain in use our small silver coins— our fifty, twenty- 
five, ten, and five cent pieces— the Government gave an opportunity 
to the people to bring all the old ones that remained in the country 
to the mint and issued new ones lyith about 6 per cent, less silver in 
them. Since then they have been named subsidiary coins, and were 
a legal tender for sums not greater than five dollars. Since 1879 
they have been a legal tender up to ten dollars. They were no 
longer money, but became token coins. The changes we have men- 
tioned are all that have been made in the weight of metal or fine- 
ness in our coins since the organization of the mint 

COINAOE EXPIiAINED— Silver and Gold at 16 to 1. 

No. 8d. 

[By R. E. Preston, Director of the Mint.] 

All standard silver dollars coined by the mints of the United 
States since the passage of the act of January 18, 1837, have been 
coined at the ratio of 1 to 15.9884—, generally called the ratio of 1 
to 16, 15.9884—, being very nearly 16. Still, to reach accurate re- 
sults, the former, and not the latter, figure must be used in calcula* 
tion. The ratio is obtained in this way: The silver dollar contains 
3^^^ grains of pure silver and the gold dollar 23.22 grains of pure 
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gold. If you divide 371.25 by 23.22 you will get the ratio of weight 
between a gold dollar and n Hilver dollar, that is 15.0884—. 

It is tmc that to be on a par with gold silver would (at our ratio) 
be worth $1.2929. The reason is this: A gold doD^^r contains 28.22 
grains of pure gold. In an ounce, or 480 grains, of gold there are 
as many doUars as 23.22 i» contained times In 480, or one ounce. 
If you divide 480 by 23.22 you get $20.67, the number of dollars that 
can be coined out of an ounce of pure gold; in other words, the 
money equivalent of one ounce of gold or of 15.9884 ounces of silver 
at the ratio of 1 to 15.9884. 

Now, if 15.9884 ounces of silver be worth $20.67, one ounce will 
be worth $1.2929, as you can prove by simple division. The same 
result is obtained by dividing 480 grains or one ounce of silver by 
871.25, the number of grains of pure silver in a standard silver dol- 
lar, at the ratio of 1 to 15.9884, which gives $1.2929. 

Sixteen ounces of pure silver will coin a little more than one 
ounce of gold; 15.9884 ounces of silver will coin exactly the same 
amount of money as one ounces of gold, that is, $20.67. You can 
prove this by dividing 15.9884 ounces by 371.25 grains. The opera* 
tion is as follows: 

15.9884 multiplied by 480 divided by 371.25 equals $20,674. 

It is not true that 16 ounces of silver will coin only $16.80 at the 
ratio of 1 to 16. 

As will be seen above, one ounce of silver will coin $1.2929. Mul- 
tiplying $1.2929 by 16 gives $20.68. You can make the same result 
In another way; sixteen ounces Troy or 7,680 grains divided by 
371.25 gives the number of silver dollars that can be coined out of 
sixteen ounces of silver; 7,680 divided by 371.25 equals $20.68. 

(See also Gold and Silver.). 

COINAGE OF SEIGNIOR.%«E. 
No. 83. 

PSill for coinage of seigniorage, 53d Congress, 2d Session. In House. March 2, 1894 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall iu» 
mediately issue silver certificates of the same denominations and 
monetary functions as is now provided by law for silver certificates, 
in the amount equal to the seigniorage of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled "An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Trea«- 
pry n6te» thereon, and for other purposes," to wit, the sum of .^5.- 
tCQfiSi, That such silver certificates shall be Immediately ^"^^^- 
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able for the payment of the current expenditures of the Goyem- 

ment; and all laws relating to silver certificates, as far as practi- 
cable, shall be applicable to the silver certificates herein authorized. 
That said seigniorage shall be coined as fast as possible into legal- 
tender standard silver dollars and the coins held in the Treaaury 
for the redemption of the silver certificates. 

Sec. 2. That the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pur- 
suance of said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined into legal-tender 
standard silver dollars as fast as practicable and the coin held 
in the Treasury for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued in 
the piarchase of said bullion. That as fast as the bullion shall be 
coined for the redemption of said notes, the notes shall not be re- 
issued but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the 
coin held at any time in the I'reasury, and silver certificates may be 
issued on such coin in the manner now provided by law. 

Sec. 3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act 

The House having proceeded to consider the foregoing bill, Mr. 
Bland moved to strilte out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: ; , 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately cause to be 
coined as fast as possible the silver bullion held in the Treasury, 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1800, entitled "An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issuing of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes," to the amount of the gain or seign- 
iorage of such bullion, to wit: the sum of $55,156,681, and such coin 
or the silver certificates issued thereon shall be used in the payment 
of public expenditures, and the Secretary of the Treasury may, In 
his discretion, if the needs of the Treasury demand it, issue silver 
certificates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That said excess 
shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as herein authorized 
to be coined. 

Sec. 2. After the coinage provided for In the first sectioil of this 
act, the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in purstiance of 
said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined into legal-tender standard 
silver dollars as fast as possible, and the coin shall be held in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued 'n the 
purchase of said bullion; that as fast as the bullion shall be coined 
for the redemption of said notes the notes ^hall not be reissued, but 
jsr/ra// be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the coin held 
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at anj time in the Treubury derived from the coinnge herein pro- 
Tided for, and silver certificates biiall lie Issued on such coin in the 
manner now provided by iaw: I*rovided« That this uct shali not be 
construed to cliange existing' law relating to the legal-tender char- 
acter or mode of redemption of the Treasury notes issued under 
said act of July 14, 1890. That a sutiicient sum of money is hereby 
appropriated to carry into efi'ect the provisions of this act. 

Which was agreed to by 145 Democrats, 17 Republicans, and 10 
Populists voting yea; 63 Republicans and 31 Democrats voting nay. 

The*" bill was then passed by a vote of 168 to 129: 136 Democrats, 
22 Republicans and 10 Populists voting yea; 79 Republicans and 
50 Democrats voting nay; 28 Democrats, 27 Republicans, and 1 
Populist not voting. ^ 

In the Senate, Mai*ch 15, 1894, the bill was passed by a vote of 
44 to 31: 30 Democrats, 10 Republicans, and 4 Populists voting yea; 
21 Republicans and 10 Democrats voting nay; 6 Republicans and 
4 Democrats not voting. 



COINAGE otmntn ofV. N. from Iheir orinftnization, 1702, 
to Fiscal Year ending Juno SO, 1896* 

No. 84. 

Gold: 

Double eagles f 1,277,693,220.00 

Eagles 266,638,270.00 

Half eaglps 220,631,035.00 

Three-dollar pieces (coinage discontinued under act of . 

September 26, 1890) 1 ,619,376. 00 

Suarter ea(i[le8 28,711,015.00 
ollarR (coinage discontinued under act of September 

26, 1890) 19,499,387.00 

Total gold 1.814,692,263.00 



Silver : 

Dollars (coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873, 
and resumed under act of Feb>ruary 28. 1878) $438,821 279.00 

Trade dollars (coinage authorized February 12, 1873. 
discontinued March 3, 1887) 

Half dollars 

Quarter dollars . 

Twenty-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act of May 
2,1878) 

Dimes 

Half dimes (coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 

1873) 

- Three-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873) 



35,965,924 00 

*135,163.360.50 

t51,176,172.50 

271,000 00 
28.904,300.50 



4.880,219.40 
1,2«2.0S7.?0 



Total silver 



696,464,343.10 




^Includes $2,601,052.50 in Coluinbiau souvpnir half dollars, 
tinoludes $10,005.75 iu Golumbiau souvenir quarter dollars. 
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Minor : 

Five-cent pieces, nickel ...• $14,292,235.30 

Three-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act of 

September 26, 1890) 941,349.48 

Two-cent pieces, bronze (coinage discontinued, act of 

February 12, 1873) 912,020.00 

One-ceut pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act of 

February 21, 1857) : 1.562,887.44 

One-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act of 

April 22. 1864) 2,007.720.00 

One-cent pieces, bronze 8,073,910.34 

Half-cent pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act of 

February 21, 1857) 89.926.11 

Total minor... 27.830.048.67 

Total coinage '^.53^.986.644.77 

Silver-dollar coinage under act of— 

April 2, 1872 $8,031,238 

February 28, 1878 ,... $378,166,793 

Julyl4. 1890 40.043,954 

March 31. 1891 12.579,294 

430J90.041 

Total 438,821,279 

4 OINAGE OF THE WORLD, 1S93, 1893, 1894. 
No 85. 

Calendar year. Gold. Silver. 

1892 $172,473,124 #155,517.347 

1893 232,420.517 137.952,690 

1894. 227.921,032 113,095,788 

The above figures represent, as nearly as the mint has been able 
to ascertain, the total value of the gold and silver coinages executed 
in the world during the years therein named. 

COINAGE-10 te 1. What Does U Meao? 
No. 86. 

No public question has ever presented so many Intricacies to the 

popular mind or is so little understood by the average citizen as the 

one known as free coinage and generally designated as 16 to 1. With 

some it means that 16 silver dollars will be equivalent in value to 1 

of gold. Others think the Government will circulate 16 times as 

many silver as gold dollars, and nearly every one imagines that 

free silver will make money more plentiful or there would not be so 

nmny believers in that financial heresy. 

Example: One ounce of gold, American standard of fineness, coins 
in gold $18.60. Sixteen ounces of silver. American standard of fine- 
ness, coins in silver dollars $18.60: therefore 16 to 1 means that an act 
of Congress shall make 16 ounces of silver equivalent in value to 1 
ounce of ffold. The present market price of 16 ounces of silver is 
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$9.94. ^ Under free coinage, silver producers could take 16 ounces of 
isilyer to the Government mint and receive in return $18.tX); as they 
now take one ounce of standard gold and receive $18.60. 

If this 16 ounces of silver was coined at its commercial value, the 
holder would only receive $9.94, and the true ratio would be 29 
ounces of silver to one ounce of gold (standard bullion). The ratio 
of the two metals is determined by dividing the value of the gold 
ounce,' $18.60, by the commercial valueof the silver ounce, standard 
bullion. The same, when applied to fine bullion is for the gold 
ounce, $20.68, divided by the commerclhl price of the fine ounce of 
silver. 

. COINAGE liA WIS— Bland- Alliflioo Act-Feb. 2S, 1S78. 

[To aathorize the coinage of the standard rilver dollar and to restore its logal-tcnder 

ebaracter.] 
No. 87. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall 
be coined, at the several mints of the United States, silver dollars 
of the weight of four hundred and twelve and a half grains troy of 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred thirty-seven, on which shall be the devices and su- 
perscilptions provided by said act; which coins together with all 
silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States, of lllie weight 
and fineness,, shall be a legal tender at their nominal value, for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract. And the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to purchase, from time to time, silver 
bullion, at the marliet price thereof, not less than two million dol- 
lars' worth per month, nor more than four million dollars' worth per 
month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so pur- 
chased, into such dollars; and a sum suflScient to carry out the fore- 
going provision of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And any gain 
or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury, as provided under existing laws relative to 
4:he subsidiary coinage: Provided, That the amount of money at 
any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such re- 
sulting coin, shall not exceed five million dollars: And provided 
further. That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
pil^ment in silver of certificates of deposit issued under the ^ro^ 
^m^ of section two hundred and fit ty-towr ot Wife ^feN\&^^ 'SiXaX^oN 
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Sec. 2. That immediately after the passage of this act, the Preftl- 
dent shall invite the governments of the countries composing the 
Latin Union, so called, and of such other European nations as he 
may deem advisable, to join the United States in a conference to 
adopt a common ratio between gold and silver, for the purpose of 
establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money, and se- 
curing fixity of relative value between those metals; such conference 
to be held at such place, in Europe or in the United States, at such 
time within six months as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
Executives of the Governments joining in the same, whenever the 
governments so invited, or any three of them, shall have signified 
their willingness to unite in the ame. 

The President shall, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint three commissioners, who shall attend such confer- 
ence on behalf of the United States, and shall report the doings 
thereof to the President, who shall transmit the same to Congress. 

Said commissioners shall each receive the sum of two thousand 
live hundred dollars and their reasonable expenses, to be approved by 
the Secretary of State; and the amoui^t necessary to pay such com- 
pensation and expenses is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may de- 
posit the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States, in sums not less than ten dollars, and receive there- 
for certificates of not less than ten dollars each, corresponding 
with the denominations of the United States notes. The coins de- 
posited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, 
when so received, may be reissued. 

l5l»c. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereuy repealed. 

COINAGE liAWS— Hepeal of Purchasing Clause ofSher* 

man Law, Not. 1, 1893. 
IVo. 88. 

An Acttoropeai a part of an acf, approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety, entitled *' An Act directin{? the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.'' 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

tTnited States of America in Congress assembled. That so much of 

tlje act approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety. 
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entitled **An Act directing the purchase of silver balUon and Issue 

of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes/' as directs the 
SiMnretary ef the Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bul- 
lion to the aggregate amount ot four million, five hundred thousand 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for three hundred 
and seventy-one and twenty-five one-hundredths grains of pure 
sIlTer, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes 
of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And it 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin 
both gold' and silver into money, of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value, such equality to be secured through international 
agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared that the 
efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the estab- 
lishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all 
times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

€OIiO]llBIA. 
No. 80. 

In Colombia the standard is silver; the monetary unit is the peso; 
the value in United States money is $0.61.3; the coins are gold: con- 
dor ($9.64.7) and double condor; silver: peso. The ratio between gold 
and silver is 1 of gold to 15% of silver. 

€0NF1;DERATE CONSTI rUTION-Tariff Claase of. 
Mo. 00. 

"The Congress shall have power: 

"To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for revenue 
necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and 
carry on the government of the Confederate States; but no bounties 
shall be granted from the Treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes on 
importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any 
branch of industry; and all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the Confederate States." 

C^ONGRESS A^l> THE FREE COIIVAOE OF NIL.YER. 
Ho. 01. 

Free silver coinage has grown steadily weaker in the popular 

branch of Congress for the last six years. 
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In the 51st Congress (Rep.) it was beaten by 24 majority. In the 
52d (Dem.) the House bill was beaten by a tie vote on March 24, 
1892, and a bill passed by the Senate was rejected in the House by 
a majority of 18 on July 13. In the 53d Congress (Dem.) a free- 
coinage amendment was rejected by a majority of 101. At the late 
session of the 54th Congress it was squarely beaten, after a full de- 
bate, by a majority of 125. 

CONGRESS— Apportionment; under EleTentli 

[357 Members,] 



No. 92. 

Alabama 9 

Arkansas 6 

California 7 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware 1 

Florida ••••» 2 

Georgia***.*.. 11 

Idaho 1 

Illinois^ 22 

Indiana *. 13 

Iowa 11 

Kansas 8 

Kentucky 11 

Louisiana 6 



Maine 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts .— 13 

Michigan •• 12 

Minnesota. ..•~. 7 

Mississippi 7 

Missouri 15 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 6 

Nevada 1 

New Hampshire 2 

New Jersey 8 

New York 34 

North Carolina 9 

North Dakota^ 1 



Ohio- A 81 

Oregon ..*. 2 

Pennsylvania 80 

Rhode Island... 2 

South Carolina 7 

South Dakota .*. « 2 

Tennessee.-...— —•M.*...*... 10 

Texas- ...» 13 

Utah 1 

Vermont -,-,,„ 2 

Virginia-: 10 

Washin|rton.~ ,2, 

West Virginia- 4' 

Wisconsin 10 

Wyoming 1 



CONCiRESS— Ratio or Representation. 
No. 98. 

Constitution, 1789, ratio 30,000, whole number of Representa- 
tives 65 

First Census, 1793, ratio 33,000, whole number of Representa- 
tives 105 

Second Census, 1803, ratio 33,000, whole number of Representa- 
tives 141 

Third Census, 1813, ratio 35,000, whole number of Representa- 
tives 181 

Fourth Census, 1823, ratio 40,000, whole number of Representa* 
tives 213 

Fifth Census, 1833, ratio 47,700, whole number of Representa- 
tives 240 

Sixth Census, 1843, ratio 70,680, whole number of Representa- 
tives 223 

Seventh Census, 1853, ratio 93,423, whole number of Representa- 
tives 233 

Eighth Census, 1863, ratio 127,381, whole number of Representa- 
tives 243 

Ninth Census, 1873, ratio 131,425, whole number of Representa- 

J^^^^ *203 
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Tenth' Census, 1883» ratio 151,911, whole naml)er of Representa- 

. tives 325 

Elerenth Census, 1893, ratio 173,901, whole number of Representa- 
tives 356 

Population at each census: 



m ^ 8,929,214 

1810.^ « 7,238.881 

18S0 M«M.M 9,693,822 



1830 ~ 12.886.(0) 

1840 17,069.468 

JoMI •...•••••«••• ••••>•« <mo.1V1,oT0 

1860 M« •••••••••••» .MM 81,448,821 



1870 -. 38.668.371 

1880.- 50.155.783 

1800 —•••••— •••••• 62,6iSS,260 
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CONSUIHPTION— Per Capita io U. S. 



m — 







Consamption 


per capita of— 




Consumption of 
raw wool. 


Tear. 




































Raw 

cotton. 


Wheat. 


Cora. 


Sugar. 


Coffee. 


Tea. 


Total per 
capita. 


Per cent, 
foreign. 




Pounds. 


BusheUs. 


Bushels. 


Pounds. 


Pounds, 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 




1867... 


8.48 


3.92 


23.62 


21.1 


6.01 


1.09 


5.45 


19 


1868... 


10.61 


6.86 


20.44 


30.9 


6.62 


.96 


6.14 


11.9 


ioDlr... 


12.88 


6.21 


23.79 


85 


6.46 


1.08 


6.78 


17.8 


1870... 


12.82 


6.41 


22.62 


83 


6 


1.10 


6 43 


22.7 


i8n... 


14.10 


4.69 


27.40 


86.2 


7.91 


1.14 


5.73 


29.4 


1872'.' 


11.10 


4.79 


21.09 


40.4 


7.28 


1.46 


6 75 


45.3 


1873 -. 


16; 19 


4.81 


22.86 


89.8 


6.87 


1.63 


6.67 


33.2 


1874... 


13.60 


4.46 


20.96 


41.6 


6.69 


1.27 


4.81 


17.5 


1875... 


11.90 


6.88 


18.66 


43.6 


7.08 


1.44 


6.28 


22.1 


1876... 


14.77 


4.89 


28. H 


85.2 


7.83 


1.35 


6.21 


18.3 


1877.- 


14.03 


5.01 


26.13 


38.9 


6.94 


1.23 


5.16 


16.3 


1878... 


13.71 


6.72 


26.37 


84.8 


6.24 


1.33 


6.28 


16.9 


1879... 


15.90 


6.58 


26.61 


40.7 


7.42 


1.21 


6.03 


14.2 


1880... 


18.94 


5.35 


28.88 


42.9 


8.78 


1.39 


6.11 


34.9 


1881... 


19.64 


6.09 


31.64 


44.2 


8.25 


1.54 


5.66 


17.3 


1882... 


16.16 


4.98 


21.92 


48.4 


8.80 


1.47 


6.36 


19 


1883... 


20.80 


6.64 


29.24 


61.1 


8.91 


1.30 


6.62 


18.7 


1884... 


16.30 


6.64 


27.40 


63.4 


9.26 


1.09 


6.&5 


20.6 


1885... 


.15.16 


6.77 


31.04 


61.8 


9.60 


1.18 


6.69 


18 


1886... 


19.69 


4.67 


32.60 


56.9 


9.36 


1.87 


7.39 


28.9 


1887... 


16.84 


6.17 


27.68 


52.7 


853 


1.49 


6.68 


27.4 


1888~. 


19.59 


5.62 


23.86 


56.7 


6.81 


1.40 


6.31 


28.9 


1889.. 


17.22 


5.34 


31.28 


61.8 


9.16 


1.29 


6.33 


31.8 


J89U..> 


18.60 


6.09 


32.09 


52.8 


7.83 


1.33 


6.03 


27 


1891.. 


22.02 


4.58 


22.79 


66.1 


7.99 


1.29 


6.43 


30.8 


1882... 


24.08 


5.91 


30.33 


63.6 


9.61 


1.37 


6.72 


33.1 


1893... 


17.07 


4.85 


23.66 


63.4 


8.24 


1.32 


7.06 


35.7 


1894... 


15.91 


3.41 


22.76 


66 


8.01 


1.34 


5.08 


14.2 


1896... 


22.48 


4.54 


16.98 


62.6 


9.22 


1.38 


6.32 


46.1 



COOPKRAOE, 1890. 
No. 95. ^ 

Establishments 2,652 

Capital $17,806,554 

Employees 24,652 

Wages $11,665,366 
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COOPJEKAGJE— Oontinxied. 

Materials 20,636,911 

Products 38,617,956 

Annual wages paid per capita, $473.20; duty under old law, 30 per 
cent.; duty under new law, 20 per cent. 

COPPER— A Monejr JHetal. WUj not demand Free Coin- 

Mce fbr? 
No. 96. 

The copper producers have Just as substantial ground for com- 
plaint as tlie silver mine owners, due to the depreciation of their 
metal, which is equally a mpney metal with silver. When silver 
was of full value with gold, at a ratio of 16 to 1, copper was mar- 
ketable at 21 cents a pound. Silver since then has depreciated 
from $1.29% per ounce down to the present price— 69 cents. 

Copper, meantime, has gone down from 21 cents a pound to the 
present price, 9% cents per pound, from the same cause— over- 
supply. Instead of free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, when the bullion value of silver makes it over 30 to 1, 
copper would make more honest money for the country, and more 
of it (if that is what is wanted by the farmers and others), as the 
ratio can be made 100 cents to $1, and still make it honest money, 
and, if the coin should be made four times the size of the present 
penny, it would really be restoring the money of our daddies if 
made free, unlimited, and independent coinage. 

CORDAGE AND TWINE, 1890. 
No. 97. 

Establishments 140 

Capital $22,786,019 

Employees 12,506 

Wages , $4,412,640 

Materials $23,372,637 

Products 32,376,454 

Annual wages paid per capita, $352.85. 

COTTON OOODS in 1890 in IT. H, 
No. 98. 

Establishments 905 

Capital $354,020,843 

Employees 221,585 

Wages $69,i89.272 

Materials 154.012.079 

Products 267,081,724 

Annual wages paid per capita, $313.60. 
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Imports, 1803, $33,343,553; duty receiTed, $10,031,038; duty undef 
old law, 52.55 per cent.; duty under new law, 43.54. 

COTTON GOODS-.Iniporto, 1804-*05. 
No. 99. 





1894. 


1895. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cloth (pquare yards)— 
Not bleached, dyed, oolorod, vtained. 
pHiiited, or printed «.....dut 

Blcachod, dyed, colored, stained, 
iuiuied, orpriiited dut 


1,213,472 
30,919.132 


196,973 
3,784,896 


1,926,732 
48,380,746 


$159,078 
5.826.863 


Totals .^lat..... 


32.1:^.604 


3,823.8()J 


f>0 307.478 


5.985.941 




Clothing, ready-made, and other arti- 
cled oi wearing apparel, etc dut •.. 

Knit goods: Stuckings, hose, halthose, 
Rhirts. di'HWiirs. etc dut 


••••*•••••< ••»•• 


2,089,143 

4,806,503 

9,090.0:^ 

427.4n 
4.728,585 




2,866.735 

6,729,760 

11,965,007 

806 587 




Laces, edgings, embroideries, insert- 
ings, neck rufl3ing!«, etc dut 

Thread (not on spools), yam, warps or 
WA.V1) vsLrn ••...••• ..dut.. Ids. ... 


3.072,303 


1,098,4M 


All f>thHi' .....ulut...... 


C667 802 








Tiitftl Tnn.nufiicturASM...... ••«.........••. 




24.968.629 




35,101,832 


^ 





CRI.nK OF 1873. 
Bio. 100. 

The 16 to 1 theorists, who propose to cure all evils by restoring 

the condition which existed prior to 1873, will not stop with the 
restoration of silver. The proposed restoration must include the 
doubling of everything which has shrunken. The following is sug- 
gestive of others: 

DISEASE. 

Ten days per annum is the average amount of sickness in human 
life. Tliat is hardly enough. What we need is to have the per 
capital doubled. If there was twenty days' sickness instead of ten 
then the doctors would earn just twice as much as they do now, 
and, of course, would spend twice as much, and that would in- 
crease the money, and everybody would be Just twice as well off. 
The production of the country would be thus increased, for there 
are a pood mnny more doctors than there are silver mine owners, 
and by doubling their earnings and thus setting twice as much 
money in circulation business would revive. The doctors would 
have to use more horses to drive around among their patients and 
so there would be twice as many oats used. This would double the 
price of oats, and so all around there would be a rise in values. 
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€R1A1£ OF 187S~Contmued. 

Wages would go way up with the other things, and then, too, a man 
would uot have to work so hard as he does now, for he would lay 
off with sickness twice as many days as he does now. Ever since 
the demonetization of disease sickness has been gradually declining 
and the per capita is altogether too low. What we need is more 
sickness, and there should at once be a return to the old ratio of 
our fathers, 1 to 16, that is, one sick day to sixteen well days, which 
would make about twenty sick days in a year instead of ten. Un- 
til this is done we can have no prosperity. 

CUBA. 

No, 101, 

In Cuba the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is the 
peso; the value in United States coin is $0.92.6; the coins "are of 
gold: doubloon ($5.01.7); silver: peso. The ratio of gold to silver Is 
1 of gold to 15^ of silver. 

CUBA, WAR IN— AeUon of 54(h Coof^ress Respeetins. 

No. 102. 

Senator Morgan, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, in the 
Senate, reported a concurrent resolution as a substitute for various 
resolutions on January 29, 1896 (Record, page 1210), and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1896, he reported a further substitute. These resolutions 
were debated in the Senate, beginning February 20, 1806, and coi»- 
tinuing at intervals until February 28, 1896, when the Senate voted 
on the various propositions pending, and passed the following by a 
vote of yeas, 64; nays, 6: 

"Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That, in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war 
exists between the Government of Spain and the Government pro- 
claimed and for some time maintained by force of arms by the 
people of Cuba; and that the United States of America should main- 
tain a strict neutrality between the contending powers, according 
to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the 
United States. 

"Resolved further, That the friendly oflfices of the United States 
should be offered by the President to the Spanish Government for 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba." 

The Senate concurrent resolution was received in the House the 
same day. 

On Februarv 27, 1896, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Hitt, 
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CUBA* WAR IN-Gonti»a«d. 

from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported Mki tesolntion pre- 
sented by bim March 2. 

On March 2. 189G, Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, moved that the rules be 
suspended, that the Committee on Foreign Affairs be discharged 
from further consideration of Senate concurrent resolutions in re- 
^ gard to the relations between the United States and Cuba, and that 
itbe resolution which he sent to the desk be adoDt(Mi by the House 
as a substitute therefor: 
**Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
r^:.----^ jing). That in the opinion of Congress a state of public war exists in 
Cuba, the parties to which are entitled to belligerent rights, and the 
United States should observe a strict neutrality between the bellig- 
erents. 

^'Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and 
property caused by the war now raging In that Island, and believ- 
ing that the only permanent solution of the contest equally In the 
interest of Spain, the people of Cuba, and othef nations would be 
in the establishment of a government by the choice of the people of 
Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the Government of the United 
States should use Its good offices and friendly Influences to that 
end. 

"Resolved, That the United States has not Intervened In struggles 
between any European governments and their colonies on this con- 
tinent; but from the very close relations between the people of the 
T^nited States and those of Cuba in consequence of Its proximity 
^nd the extent of the commerce between the two peoples, the pres- 
ent war Is entailing suC-h losses upon the people of the United 
States that Congress is of the opinion that the Government of the 
United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests 
of citizens by intervention if necessary." 

After debate on the sam^ day, the rules were suspended and the 
resolutions agreed to— Yead, 262; nays, 17. 

The House substitute was transmitted to the Senate and after 
the correction of some clerical errors, on March 4, 1696, the Senate 
asked for a conference. 

On April 1, in the Hoti^e, and April (5, 1896, in the Senate, the 
conference report was agreed to, the House having receded. 

The Senate resolutions Were thus adopted. 

President Cleveland took no action respecting theso resolutions. 
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tVttttUNCY-Circnlation, ISTS to MM. 



No. lOS, 



June 30— 



1878 

1879 

1880 

3«8l 

1882 

1883 

Ih84 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896, June 3 



Legal -tender 
uotefi» 



«274,660.805 
272,289.112 
313,660,457 
316,476.924 
312,010.427 
310,182,177 
306.497.214 
301,63;^,637 
305.562,699 
317.897,219 
294,282,812 
30O,344,9;U 
323.046.8-26 
3-2:1,714,272 
311,814,840 
320,575,683 
268,772,371 
265,109,456 
225,662,755 



Treasun^ 
nuteb, 1890. 



$40,463,165 
98.051,657 
140.61.1,694 
134,862,009 
115,978,708 
98,080,506 



Currency 
cenilicates. 



■^46.245,000 
29.355,000 
14.235;000 
11,650,000 
13,245,000 
13,060,000 
12,190,000 
29.585,000 
18,-^50 000 
8,770,000 
14,415,000 
16,7:i5.000 
11,830,000 
21,365,000 
29,830,000 
11,935.000 
58.935.000 
55,405,000 
33,430,000 



Gold 
certilicates. 



$24,897,680 

15,279,820 

7,963.900 

5,759.520 

5,029,020 

59,807,370 

71,146,640 

126,729,730 

76,044,375 

91.225.437 

119,887,370 

116,792.759 

131,380.019 

1-20,850,399 

141,235,339 

92,970,019 

66.344,409 

48,;«l,569 

42,961,909 



Silver 
oertiflcates. 



$7,080 

414,480 

5,789,569 

89,110,729 

54.506,090 

72,620,686 

96 427,011 

101,530.946 

88,116,225 

142,118.017 

200,387.376 

257,102,445 

297,210.043 

307,364.148 

326,h«0,803 

326.489,165 

327,094.381 

319,731,752 

336,313,080 



Total Gov- 

erument 

papef. 



$345.810»655 
317,338,412 
341,648.9^ 
372,997.173 
384,790,537 
455,670,233 
486,260,865 
ft59.479.3nj 
487,973,299 
560.010.673 
628.972,668 
090.975.135 
763,466.888 
813.756.984 
907,812,6.^9 
89-2.y:il.561 
856,008,170 
804,606,485 
736,348,250 



CURREKTCY— CoiiUnental. 
No. 104. 

The issue of paper money by the Continental Congress was one 
of the necessities of the period during which the war for independ- 
ence was being waged. It proved so costly, however, that not until 
a greater crisis than the Revolution had arisen was a Government 
issue of legal-tender paper money emitted. Some $200,000,000 of 
Continental currency was issued between 1775 and 1780, and all of 
It was retired without the formality of redemption. After the first 
year of issue this currency steadily depreciated, until in 1781 one 
thousand dollars' worth of paper money was worth only one dollar 
in specie. "Then," as Mr. Jefferson writes, "it expired without a 
single groan. Not a murmur was heard on this occasion among the 
people. On the contrary, universal congratulations took place on 
their seeing this gigantic mass, whose dissolution had threatened 
convulsions which should shake their infant confederacy to Its 
center, quietly interred in its grave." There is reason to believe 
that the Continental Congress never declared the currency to be a 
legal tender, although It did enact that any one refusing to take the 
money should be deer.^ed an enemy of his country. Nearly all the 
States, however, at the suggestion of Congress, made the Continen- 
tal currency legal tender. 
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CURRENCY— Gold Reserves Held Asalnsi. 
S#. 105, 

Since the resumption of specie payments on January 1, 1879, the 
€k>yernment has kept a reserve of $100,000,000 gold, to protect the 
Issue of United States Treasury notes aggregating $346,081,016. 
Gold certificates can not be issued except for gold actually deposited, 
and such deposits must be held exclusively for the redemption of 
the certificates so issued. Whenever the gold in the Treasury in 
excess of the gold certificates outstanding falls below $100,000,000, 
the law directs that the issue of gold certificates shall cease. 

The gold actually owned by the Government is to be determined 
by deducting from the gross amount In the Treasury the amount of 
gold certificates outstanding, and the net will be the reserve which 
the Government holds. The silver certificates are the only Govern- 
ment issue of paper money redeemable solely in silver. Of the 
other Issues, the currency certificates are redeemable in le^ral-tender 
notes, and they in turn, with the Treasury notes of 1890, are redeem- 
able in coin, either gold ot silver. The ratio of Treasury gold re- 
serves to paper money redeemable in gold in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is shown as follows: 



Notes redeemMe in gold — gold reserves. 



June 30— 


T(»tal paper 

redeemable 

in gold. 


Total gold 

in r. H. 

Treasury. 


Total 

KoM 

reserve. 


Paprr re- 
deemable in 
gold, less fi^old 
certificates. 


Net gold in 
U. S. Treas- 
ury. 


In gold 
other 

than gold 
certifi- 
cates. 


1878 

1879 

1880 


$346,803,575 
316,923,932 
335,&59,:W 
333,886,444 
330,284,447 
383,049,547 
889,833,854 
457,948,367 
899.857.074 
417.892,656 
428,585,182 
433,872,690 
466.256.845 
606,392,836 
680,931,836 
566,442.396 
528,913,789 
484,874,733 
400,036,170 


$128,460,203 
135,236,475 
126,145,427 
163,171,661 
148,506,390 
198,078,568 
204,876,594 
247,028,625 
232,838,124 
^8,101,106 
313,753,617 
303,504,320 
321,612,423 
238,618.122 
255,577,70*^ 
188,455,4:« 
131,217,434 
155,89^^'32 
151,307,143 


Per rent. 
36.1 
42.7 
37.6 
48.9 . 
44.9 
61.7 
52.5 
54.0 
58 3 
665 
73.2 
70.0 
69.0 
471 
44 
33 3 
24.8 
322 
37.8 


r^20,905,895 
301,644,112 
327,895,457 
3J8, 126,924 
325,255,427 
323,242,177 
318,687,214 
331,218,637 
323,812,699 
326,667.219 
308,697,812 
317,079,931 
334,876,826 
38.5, .MJ, 437 
4:^9.696,497 
473,472.377 
■462,569,380 
4:^.493,164 
357, 073, .161 


$103,562,523 
119,956,655 
118,181,627 
157,412,141 
143,477,370 
1.38,271,198 
133,729,954 
120,298.895 
156.79:^,749 
186,87.5,669 
193,866,247 
18t»,711,561 
190,2:^2,404 
117,667,723 
114,342,367 
95,485,414 
6 J, 873, 025 
107,512,363 
108,345,234 


Percent. 
82.3 
S9.8 
364 


1881 


48.0 


1882 


44.1 


1885 


42.8 
42.0 
36.6 


1886 


48.4 


18W 

1888 


57 2 
62.8 


1889 

1890.. 


58 9 
56.8 


1891 


305 


1892.„ 


26.0 


1893 


20.2 


1894 


14.0 


Sb.. 

1899, June 1 


24.6 
30.3 



Thiv^ Is no silver " reserve " except as to silv^ r certificateb. 
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(JURRENCY-lssue of. 
No. 106. 

The new Federal Government had been in existence twenty- 
three years before an issue of government notes was author- 
ized by Congress On June 30, 1812, within two weelis after war 
had been declared with England, an act of Congress authorizing 
the issue of $5,000,000 Treasury notes was approved by President 
Madison. These notes were payable one year after date, bore 
interest at 5 2-5 per cent, per annum, and were to be issued "to such 
public creditors as chose to receive them at par." They were 
made receivable for all duties and taxes due the United States and 
for public lands. Various Issues of Treasury notes were authorized 
by acts of Congress, down to 1861, but in every case they were 
merely temporary loans, usually bearing interest and payable only 
to such persons "as chose to receive them." 
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CURRENCY— liesal-tender Notes, Issae of. 
No. 107. 

For nearly fifty years, from 1812 to 1861, at various times Con- 
gress authorized the issue of Treasury notes, but not until the 
latter year was it ever proposed to make such notes a legal tender. 
A bankrupt Treasury, an impaired credit, and a civil war of un- 
paralleled proportions made desperate measures necessary, and 
there was scarcely a financier in 1861 who did not consider the pro- 
posed issue of legal-tender notes a desperate undertaking, Justified 
only, if at all, by the law of self-preservation, which operates in be- 
half of nations as well as Individuals. The first **legal-tender*' act 
was approved February 25, 1862. It avthorized the issue of $150,- 
000,000 non-interest-bearing notes, payable to bearer, in denomina- 
tions of not less than $5, and legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt. These notes were made exchangeable for 6 per cent 
bonds and receivable for loans that might thereafter be made by the 
Government. Supplementary acts of July 11, 1862, and January 
17, 1863, authorized additional issues of $150,000,000 each, in denom- 
inations of not less than one dollar, and the time in which to ex- 
change the notes for bonds was limited ti) July 1, 1863. it was 
under these acts that the legal-tender notes known as "greenbacks," 
now outstanding, were issued. The legal-tender Issues during the 
war period were; 
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tBlkACY— Gontinned. 




Amount 
authorized. 



Amount issued. 



$150,000,000 
150,000.000 
150,000.000 

400,000.000 



} 
{ 



$M7,aOO,208« 

44,6»),000t 
ltt6.480,000f 
»tf6,605,440t 



Length of 
loan. 


Sold 
at— 


Kate of interest; 


Indefinite. 

1 year. 

2 years. 
8 years. 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


None. 

6 per cent 
5 per cent 
per cent, oompound* 



V *Uightt)t amount outstanding at any one time, June 80, IStM. f Includes reitvi • . 

The one-year and two-year 5 per cent notes of 1863, and the 6 
IiiBr cent compound interest notes of 1863, were legal tender for 
:^??<mly their face value exclusiye of interest, and were In a very short 
;^.tlme retired from circulation by holders who kept them for an In- 
^Veatment. 



CURRENCY— L.eKal-tender Notes. Redemption of, 

Jh. 108, 

The retirement of the Treasury notes began soon after the war 

I <4o8ed, and on April 12, 1866, an act of Congress authorized the 

Secretajy of the Treasury to retire and cancel not more than $10,- 

^»000 of notes within six months of the passage of the aot and 

.HOQO,000 per month thereafter. 

On February 4, 1868, an act of Congress, suspending the authority 
^ the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and cancel United States 
^8, became a law without the approval of the President 
J, On March 18, 1868, an act **to strengthen the public credit" was 
PWfied, which declared that the United States notes were redeem- 
able hi coin. This act concluded as follows: **And the United States 
^ solemnly pledges Its faith to make provision at the earliest 
^Pnieticable period for the redemption of the United States notes 
in coin." 

On January 14, 1875, the act "to provide for the resumption of 
^^^ede payments" was passed. It declared that "on and after Jan- 
L^Jiry 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin 
ithe United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on their pre- 
pf^tation for redemption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of 
p6 United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than 
dollars." The same act provided that while the legal-tender 
outstanding remained in excess of $300,000,000, the Secretary 
^ifte Treasury should redeem such notes to the amount of 80 per 
^,the increase in national-bank notes Issued, 
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CURRENCY-Gontinncd. 

On May 31, 1878, an act was passed forbidding the further retire 
ment of United States legal-tender notes, and providing that "whe 
any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the Treasnrj 
under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to tli 
United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, bu 
they shall be reissued and paid out again and Icept In circulation.* 
When this act was passed there were $346,081,010 of United States 
notes outstanding, and there has been no change in the amount 
since. 



CURRENCY— liosses firom Bank Fallarei^. 

No. 109- 

Thompson*s Bank Note Reporter was the standard authority be- 
fore the war. In the issue of Jan, 2, 1858, is published a list ot 
758 broken and worthless banks. This authority estimated that 
from 1850 to 1800 the. people lost $75,000,000 from worthless bllla 
alone; while other creditors or these banlts scarcely realized aiiy- 
thing, and their losses must have been many times that amount 
In his report of Nov. 25, 1878, the Comptroller of the Currency s^y» 
of these State institutions: "The losses upon currency are estimated 
to have been 5 per cent, annually upon the amount issued, but no 
estimate has ever been made of the losses to creditors and stock- 
holders." The losses from the failure of five State banks in Chicago 
In 1877-*78, he says, was $3,819,500, more than half as much as fPOim 
the failure of 69 national banks in 16 years, which amounted t^ 
$6,415,423. The failure of the one City of Glasgow Bank entailedl 
a loss of $26,000,000. These facts illustrate the value of Govf^ra^ 
ment inspection. Not a dollar has ever been lost by the blll-holde« 
of a national bank by its failure; the Government redeems theni M 
out of the proceeds of their bonds. 



CrRREMCY— JHetallic Reserves. 

No. 110. 

The total issue of Government paper money, including all certlft- 
rates, but excluding national-bank notes, with tlie gross amoui^ 
oi gold and silver in the Treasury, and the ratio of reserves to cttt^ 
rency outstanding, are shown as follows: 
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tllOl^— Contintied. 



r 


Paper currency 
la circuUtioD.* 


Secured bv coin and bollion 
in United 8ute« TrsMuiy. 


Ratio to paper car- 
rency in clrculatioo. 


: 


Odd.' surer 

1 


Total 


L 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1 
Perct. 


Peret. 


rtaom. 


L 

f *** 

f... 


t846,8ia665 
317,888.412 
341,648,926 
872,997,173 
384.790,537 
456,670,233 
486,260,865 
559,479,313 
487,978,299 
560,010,673 
628,972,556 
690,976,135 
763,466,888 
813,756.984 
907,812,639 
892,931,561 
856,008,170 
804,606,486 
736,348,250 


1128,460,208 
185,'236,475 
128,145,427 
163,171,661 
148,506,390 
198,078,568 
204,876,5U4 
247,028,625 
2:12.838,124 
278,101,106 
313.753,617 
303,504,320 
321,61J,423 
238,518,1*22 
255,577,706 
188,455,433 
131,217,434 
155,898.932 
151,307,143 


116,059,828 

88,239,917 

49,649,851 

66,854,671 

90,384,724 

116,896,236 

139,616,414 

169,451,998 

184.346,764 

2^£2.401.406 

254,499,241 

289,688,874 

823,909,360 

879,705.'279 

433,858,402 

480,476.627 

495,409,178 

495,785,906 

496,562,413 


37.1 
42.6 
36.9 
43.7 
88.6 
43.6 
42.1 
44.1 
47.7 
496 
49 9 
48.9 
42.1 
29.2 
2&2 
21.1 
15.8 
19.4 
20.5 


4.8 

ia6 

14.6 
17.6 
23.6 
25.6 
28.7 
80.3 
87.8 
89.7 
40.6 
41.9 
42.4 
46.4 
47.8 
63.8 
67.9 
61.6 
67.4 


41.4 
68.1 
61.4 
61.8 
62.1 
69.0 
70.8 
74.4 
85.6 
89.4 
90.4 
86.8 
84.6 
76.6 
76.0 
74.9 
7:^.2 
81.0 
h7.U 



*NationaM>auk not&i not included. fJuue 1. 

CURRECY— National and Slate. 

close of the Revolutionary war the public debt amounted to 
),000,000. The script had become worthless. The confed- 

fhad no power to levy taxes, and its financial credit had dis- 
The money of the several States was In utter conf uf loii* 
to kinds and value. To bring order and credit out of this 
chaos was accomplished by a series of financial measures: 
imption of the revolutionary debts of the confederation and 

Ites, with promise to pay them in full. 

ige of a tariff law to provide for the support of the Gov- 

t, the payment of these debts, and the encouragement and 

m of manufactures. 

lint act, to give unity to the denominations and value of 



establishment of the Bank of the United States, to provide 
agent, and a sound and uniform paper currency. 

NATIONAL. 

'hig party was in favor of a national currency, to be sup- 
irough a national bank and branches, and thTou^hout Itfi 



€URtt£MC¥— Continued. 

existence strove to secure such an institution, but in vain. 
Democratic party having defeated all such attempts, was fi 
committed to the system of State banks, declaring in its natio 
platform of 1840, *'That Congress has no power to charter a Uni 
States Bank; and we believe such an institution one of deadly h( 
tility to the best interests of the country, dangerous to our repulj^l 
lican institutions and the liberties of the people." Yet Washingtoi'l 
signed one national-bank act, and Madison another. 

STATE. 

As long as the Democratic party was in power the currency wa»; 
local, issued under authority of the States, in accordance with thelri 
fundamental principle of State sovereignty. Before the rebelli( 
free trade and State currency had produced their invariable effects*^ 
In spite of the Mexican war, the Irish famine, European revolu^ 
tions, and the Crimean war, creating extraordinary demands tot 
our food products, the low tariff and excessive bank issues stimi 
lated speculations, the balance of trade ran heavily against us, 
all the gold of California could not save us. The crash came on 1 
heels of Buchanan's election, and its effects are thus described 
him, in his message of Dec. 8, 1857: 

*'It is this paper system of extravagant expansion, raising th^ 
nominal price of every article far beyond its real value, when com^f 
pared with the cost of similar articles in countries whose circula- 
tion is wisely regulated, which has prevented us from competing 
our own markets with foreign manufactures, has produced extras 
agant importations, and has counteracted the effect of the Ian 
incidental protection afforded to our domestic manufactures by 
present revenue tariff. But for this, the branches of ou* m:inii^ 
factures, composed of raw materials, the product of our owii 
country—such as cotton, iron, and woolen fabrics— would not only 
have acquired almost exclusive possession of the home market^ 
but would have created for themselves a foreign market throughout^- 
the world." 

WAR CURRENCY. 

This was the condition of the currency when the Republi< 
came into power in 1861, and found the country with an empt 
Treasury and a broken credit, and In the arms of a formidal 
rebellion. It was found Impossible to carry on the operations of tl 
war with this currency. The first call of the Treasury exhaust! 
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^Jil^CY— Coutiiiued. 

;ie, and tbe banks promptly suspended payments. A nation- 

»y had to be created or tbe nation must perisb. Legal-ten- 

F^preasury notes (greenbacks) were issued to take tbe place of 

l^ppearing specie; a system of national banks was devised, 

circulating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds; 

nibbish was cleared away by a 10 per cent, tax on tbe drcula- 

tjlptes of State banks; and revenue was provided by means of a 

clive tariff. 



ORSENBACKI8M. 

the war the Democratic party, dazed at the constant fail- 
^ Its own evil prophecies, the rapid recovery of tbe country 
the tremendous strain, and the popularity of the national 
:y, completely lost its head, plunged into the vagaries of 
tckism, and demanded the indefinite issue of Treasury 
But this was not its settled conviction, could in no wise be 
piled to its principles, and has measurably passed away. It 
^^ver forgiven the capitalists of the country for furnishing tbe 
rs of war," nor relaxed its hostility to anything in the shape 
O|ational bank. In its national platform, all false pretenses are 
lB»ide, and it recommends "that the prohibitory 10 per cent, tax 
llftate bank issues be repealed." And here the currency issue is 
The Republican party insists that all circulating notes shall 
pined by national authority, under national inspection, and 
a pledge of national securities. The Democratic party insists 
^{gEate banks shall be allowed to issue circulating notes on such 
ions as the States see proper to impose. National versus 
paper currency is an issue to be again fought out. If the 
prefer Wild Cat «nd Red Dog to Greenbacks and national 
they will have the opportunity to say so. 






CIJRRENCY— Postal and Fractional. 



:ii2. 

scarcity of "small change" during the war, caused by tbe dis- 
of fractional silver, led to the use of postage stamps 
-metallic tokens issued by individuals. Congress took the 
provided for the issue of a paper currency in denomina- 
less than $1, known first as postal currency, and after- 
^fractional currency. The diflFerent issues wev^ a^ lQ\Vy«^\ 
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CU RREMr Y.~Oonti]iiied. 








Act of Con- 
gress. 


Series. 


Amount is- 
trued. 


Issue began. 


Issue ceased. 


DenominatiolM 
cents. 


July 17, 1802... 
Mar. 3.186^... 
June 30, 1864... 

4* «• 

• •• 

••• 


First . 
8ectini..^ 
Tbirct>..~ 
Fourth.^ 
Fifth 


120,215.635.00 
23,164,483.66 
86.115,028.80 

176,567.032.00 
62,661,900.00 


Aug. 21. 1862 
Jot. 10.1863 
Dee. 5, 1804 
July 14, 1869 
Feb. 25,ltt.4 


Sept 21. 1866 
Feb. 23,1867 
Apr. 16. 1869 
rub.. 16. 1875 
r eb. 15, 1876 


5. 10, %; 

5. 10, 25, 
3,6,10.15,25c 


Total iflsae... 


368,724,079.45 


' 



The act of June 80, 1864, was amended by acts of March 3, U 

April 7 and May 16, 1866. Some $15,000,000 of fractional currenc 

has never been redeemed. 

CURKENCY-Redemption of. 
Mo, lis, ^ 

The Government is responsible for the redemption of five cl 

of currency which it has issued: (1) Legal-tender notes issued di 

ing the war as promissory notes; (2) Treasury notes of 1890 Issi 

in the purchase of silver bullion; (3) Currency certificates issued 

legal-tender notes deposited with the Government; (4) Gold cei 

cates issued for gold deposited, and (5) Silver certificates issued fc 

silver deposited. 

ClJRRElfCY—Redemption of Treasury Motes by Use 

fiiilver Bullion iu Treasury. 
No. 114. 

We have in the Treasury as a redemption fund under the act 

1890 silver bullion that cost $124,000,000 and $13,000,000 of coin< 

silver dollars, against one hundred and thirty-seven millions 

Treasury notes. Under that act it is provided that this silvc 

bullion shall be coined as fast as it may be required for the 

demption and cancellation of Treasury notes that may be presentc 

for redemption in silver dollars. How does it happen that while thi 

volume of Treasury notes was originally over $155,000,000, it wi 

on January 31, 1896, only $137,000,000? It is explained by $18,000,- 

000 being redeemed by using this coined bullion in the last eighteen^ 

months. There is going on a process of redemption and cancellatioiij 

of Treasury notes by the substitution of silver certificates, gradually 

and safely, as business demands. This comes under a provision ol 

the act of 1800, which provides that the volume of outstandh 

Treasury notes shall at no time exceed the silver dollars coim 

from the bullion purchased under this act and the cost of the uit^ 

coined bullion: so that when a Treasury note is redeemed In silvc 

it must be Immediately canceled, as the silver dollar or silver 

tfffcate representing the. silver doWar ^oe^ VqXc> <i\x^\s^'8LV«st3L \ss. 

place. 
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tllDliREllCY— Redemption of— Two Waj« Proponed. 



^^fl%e United States has outstanding over $350,000,000 of notes, 

i'kfery dollar of which represents 100 cents of value received by the 

^^enunent. There are two plans proposed for dealing with those 

which the Treasury is under obligations to redeem. One 

C^ proposed by the party which is running William J. Bryan for 

^Ihresideut. It is as follows: 

<• We are opposed to the poller andpractlee of snrrender- 
MmK to tMe lioideni or tlie oolitcatiousi of Mte 1. niied tttateii 
ipie option reserved by law to tiie Oovernutent orredoem- 
^ :iilir sucb obligations in eitlier silver or ^oid eoiu«*' 

Here is the plan outlined by the Republioaus, who nominated 
William McKinley: 

'%^'**Ail our silver and paper. cnrrcncT mast be maintained 
Ijit jparity witb Koid, and %ve invor all iiieasnres desiKued to 
ijjiyMiitaininvioiabletlieobiiKMtious oi the United Mtates, 
:^»dlall our Buoney, wliether eoin or paper, at tlie present 
Jl^uidard, tbe standard ot the most euiin^htened nations ot 
i^Choarth." 

That is the policy of equal Justice to every creditor of the Gov- 
ernment, the policy of keeping every dollar in circulation good for 
WO cents everywhere, and having no gold fluctuations to disturb 
^^e value of each acre of land and bushel of wheat in the marlset 
.Every man of sound sense and honesty I^nows that the McKinley 
Iwiay is the right way. 

CURRENCY— Retnndinfir National Debt. 
pKo. 116. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, Nov. 20, 1870, 
_»: 
%- ofpjj^ wisdom of Secretary Chase, and the others who, in 1862, 
advocated the establishment of a national banking system, waf> 
g since recognized by those who understood the principles which 
onld govern a sound system of currency and banking; but, in 
light of the extraordinary financial operations of the Govern- 
t during the present year, the wisdom and the economy of the 
item, both for the Government and the people, are now more 
nt than ever. 
|**The refunding of the national debt commenced in 1871, at which 
the national banks held nearly four hundred millions of the 
}fmd 6 per cent bonds; and from that date to the present 
they have held more than one-fifth of the interest-bearing 
Of the United States. A large portion of the bonds held by 
hi 1871 bore interest at the rate of 6 v^t cent. ^\kVa ^'eas^ 
. f 
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CUBBfiArCY-^ontinued. 

of bonds has been greatly reduced, and is now less than one-sixtb 
of all the bonds pleageu for circulation, while more than one-third 
of the amount consists of bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent 

"It is certain that if the national banking system had not ei-- 
isted, and United States notes had alone been issued, the refunding 
operations here described and the consequent large reduction of in- 
terest upon the public debt would not have been possible." 

CIJBB£N€ Y— BesumpUon of Specie Pajrmenl;. 
No, 117. 

The redemption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but 
authorized the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, 
to use any surplus revenues not otherwise appropriated, and to 
issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, any of the 
bonds of the United States described in the act of July 14, 1870. 
Under this act, the Secretary in 1877 sold at par fifteen millions 
of four-and-a-half, and twenty-five millions of fotrs; and in April, 
1878, he sold fifty millions of four-and-a-half per cents, at a pre- 
mium of one-and-a-half per cent. The coin in the Treasury con- 
tinually increased, so tliat on the day of redemption the Secretary 
held over one hundred and thirty-five millions ($135,382,639) of 
gold coin and bullion, and, in addition, over thirty-two millions 
($32,476,095) in silver coin and bullion, the gold coin alone being 
nearly equal to 40 per cent, of the United States notes then out- 
standing. 

CIJBRENCY— State Restrictions^ upon Issae of, by HtA^^ 

Constitntlons. 
No. 118. 

No corporation can be authorized to issue or put in circulation 
any notes or other paper to circulate as money. 

Arkansas (Constitution 1874, 12, 10). 

California (Constitution 1879, 12, 5). 

Oregon (Constitution 1857, 11, 1). 

Nevada (Constitution 1864, 8, 6). 

Texas (Constitution 1876, 16, 16). 

Washington (Constitution 1889, 12, 11). 

In the following States no general banking law or act granting 

bank cliarters (except in some cases for deposit and discount) shaU' 

go into effect unless submitted to a popular vote at the next general] 

election succeeding its passage and approved by a majority of vol 

east npoD the Question: 
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|:V|tR£]SiC¥— State Be«l;rieUonai, «(€.--Oo]itmaed. 
^ Hliaols (CJonstitutlon 1870. 11. 5). 
J^lliBsouri (Constitution 1875, 12, 2t>). 

Iowa (Constitution 1857. 8, 5). 

Kansas (Constitution 1859, 13, 8). 

Michigan (Constitution 1850, 15, 2, and amendment 1862), 

■Wisconsin (Constitution 1848, 11, 45). 

Of these six States only one (Wisconsin) has a law authorizing the 
issue of banl£ notes or the incorporation of banks with the right of 
issue. All these States, however, have provided for the incorpora- 
tion of banks of disco ant and deposit. 

In the following States, notes, if issued, shall be a first lien on 
assets: 

New York (Constitution, 8, 8). 

Indiana (Constitution, 11, 8). 
^^ Michigan (Constitution, 15, 5). 

Iowa (Constitution, 8, 10). 

Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13). 

Kansas (Constitution, 13, 4). 

Alabama (Constitution, 14, 17). 

In the following States the Constitutions provide for double lia- 
bllity of stockholders: 

K^w York (Constitution, 8; 7). 

Indiana (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Illinois (Constitution. 11, 6). 
. Iowa (Constitution, 8, 9). 

j^ebraska (Constitution, 11, 7). ^ 

West Virginia (Constitution, 11, 6). 
; Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13). 

North Dakota (Constitution, 7, 145). 

South Dakota (Constitution. 18). 

Washington (Constitution, 12, 11). ' 

South Carolina (Constitution, 12, 8). 

Maryland (Constitution, 3, 39). 
.In Minnesota the wording of the provision is that stockholders 
|^*shall be individually liable in an amount equal to double the 
?pmount^f stock owned bv them." 

g|Jl South Carolina and Maryland: "The stockholders shall be 
l^|e to the amount of their respective share or shares of stock." 
this mean double liability?) 
Michignn, officers and stockholders of assoe\tv\\ow9» \^'ssj\\!w'^ fl 
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CUBR£KC¥>-4State Restrietions, ete«— Continned. 

circulating notes "shall be individually liable for all debts col 

tracted during the term of their being officers or stockholders oi 

such corporation or association equally and ratably to the exten 

of their respective shares of stock." 

CIJBRENCY SYSTEM— Advantaipes of; 
No. 119. 

The advantages of the national over the State bank system are, 

(1) uniformity of value in all parts of the country, (2) security tfl 
the bill-holder through Government redemption, (3) reduction ol 
the danger of counterfeiting to the minimum, (4) more constant 
and rigid inspection of their condition, (5) greater security to their 
creditors from loss by insolvency, (6) reduction of interest charge* 
on loans, (7) saving of exchange between different parts or ttt^ 
country, (8) absorption of Government bonds to secure circulation^* 
(9) facility in making Government loans in an emergency, and (lO> 
strengthening of the centiment of unity and national authority. 

1. Congress has constitutional power to charter national baalt^ 
and has been compelled tr exercise it during or after every gre^^ 
war, in order to conduct its financial operations with success. 

2. The present national-bank system is not liable to the charg^^ 
made against the Second United States Bank, as It can neitli^' 
be made a monopoly nor an instrument of partisan political pow^^* 

3. The repeal of the 10 per cent, tax on State-bank issues is if <^* 
necessary in order to have State banks of deposit and discoui^^* 
for these are now more numerous and do a larger business tli^^ 
the national banks. 

4. The proposal to repeal the 10 per cent, tax on State-bank isstr^^ 
has the one purpose, to re-establish State-bank money in place ^^' 
national-bank money. 

DATIS, JEFF— Was He a Tool of Wall Street? 
Xo« 120. 

Jefferson Davis, while at De Soto, Mo., on the Iron Mountff-*^ 

Railroad—a Green bacK convention being in session— a crowd ^^ 
sombled at the depot to see the distinguished person, who was eas*^ 
persuaded to speak, when some one asked, "How about Gree^" 
backs?" Davis replied, "If you want script to trade with amoO^ 
yourselves, you can issue county script or township script. It will t^ 
pood as long as you have faith in it; but if you want to do bu^^' 
ness with the world at large, you must use the only currency th^* 
is reco^xnized by all the nations of the earth, and that is GOI*^ 
COIN." 
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5BT AND WEALTH OF NATIONS CONTRASTED. 
81. 

Ing the decade reaching from 1870 to 1880 taxation in Great 
n increased 20.17 per cent.; in France, 36.13 per cent.; in Rus- 
MO per cent.; in Sweden and Norway, 50.10 per cent.; in Ger- 
57.81 per cent.; and talking into account the other govem- 
, great and small, of Europe, we arrive at for all an average 
01 per cent 

he United States for the same period taxation decreased 9.15 
nt Thus we find the financial condition of the United States 
satisfactorily exceptional when compared with that of other 
IS. Our naMonal debt is rapidly disappearing; our rate of 
on is diminishing. 

e showing wecUth^ deht^ and per capita wealth and debt of all nalions. 



Ck>untrie8. 



States 

cl or Great Britain. 



ly 



ands. 



ia 

il 

rk 

[ne Republic, 
land 



»ia, U. & of. 



ela 



erooantries.. 

total of the world. 



Wealth. 



$60,4T5,000,000 

43,600,000,000 

4«,300,»»IK) 000 

31,f>00.000,noo 

21,715,IK)0,000 

18,0«'i5.000,000 

11,755,000,000 

7,9fi5.(>00,000 

4,935,000,1 K)0 

4,030.00«>,()00 

3,475.000,000 

3,250.000,000 

3,15ft,000,000 

2,950,000.(00 

1,H55 (lOO.OOO 

1,830,000,000 

1,660,000.000 

l,6J0.000.«K)O 

1,410,000.000 

1,055,000,000 



Debt of all 
kinds. 



5957.876,000 

5,6i»5.659.000 

4.892,840,000 

2.695.265,000 

4.869768.000 

2.642.021.000 

2,250.000.000 

1,106.650.000 

518.000,000 

213,000,000 

580.000.000 

273,000.000 

110.000,000 



598.6T0,0<K) 
6S,467.000 

148.000,000 
65.000.000 
29,869.000 
13.«-25,000 

868,590.000 
92.h50.()00 
15.000,000 

342.624.000 
79,100.000 
63,700,0»K) 

732,000 000 
3,500,000.000 



253,685,000,000 I 34,456,574,000 



Wealth 

per 
capita. 



SI ,039 00 



1,060 89 
681 31 
257 92 
462 31 
399 05 
452 58 



705 64 
789 70 



418 51 
963 66 



520 71 



Debt 

per 

capita. 



S32 37 

87 79 

116 85 



30 79 
72 42 
7606 
7127 
95 56 
6310 
13 73 
47 51 
689 



13411 

1566 

7198 

3 72 

713 

49 06 



m the above table it appears the United States stands at the 
of nations as to wealth, and has in proportion to debt about 
$60 of her assets. No other great nation can show anything 
his proportion; yet, notwithstanding all this, a party of pro- 
sh citizens of our land want us ix> ado^X, Sl ^o\Vi^ XXiaX ^xsJ^sik 
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DEBT AJNO 1¥£AIiTH, ETC-Oontinaed. 

a nation that has a debt of ^1 to every $.7 she can show of wealth. 

Is it not time for the people to adopt a liuancial policy that wiii 

suit our own nation first, and let th<5 debt-burdeued nations ot 

Europe follow our lead, if they wish t j, since we can show that 

within two hundre< years we have outs ripped them all in progress 

of every kind? 

THE LESSON I]' TJ5 .CUES. 

While the United f Lates stands at th< head of all the nations of 
the earth in wealtl , amouiiimg to $l,Ool per capita, she also stands 
at the foot of the Hat of great nations In her per capita indebted- 
ness, which amou its to ^32.57. The population of the United 
States in 1860 war thirty-one millious, and her wealth amounted 
to fourteen billions of dollars, showing a per capita of about $450, 
while in 1800 her population was sixty-two millions and her total 
wealth sixty-eight billions of dollars, or a per capita of $1,039. 

It will be seen by the foregoing statement that while her popu- 
lation has abT>ut doubled since 1860. her wealth per capita 1ms 
more than trr.bled. This is what the Democrats call a banlvrupt 
nation. 

In 1880 the publi«? debt amounted to three billion forty-five mill- 
ions. In 1890 It was reduced to two billion twenty-seven millions— a 
reduction in ten years of one billion eighteen million dollars. Thus 
it will be seen that the per capita indebtedness of the national GoV' 
ernment was reduced from $60.73 in 1880 to $32.37 in 1890. This 
is a favorable showing for a wasteful nation, using the words of 
the Democratic tariff reformers of the present day. 

DEBT OF U. S.— Interest-bearing* 
No. 122. 

Highest amount- 
August 81, 1865 $2,385,039.31." 

June 80, 1892 585,637,100 

Amount paid 1,799,402,215 

June 30, 1896 847.363,89C 

Amount increase 262.720,790 

The amount of the debt August 31, 1865, known as high-water 
mark (see above) was gradually reduced until 1893, when Mr. Har- 
rison retired from the cxccitlve office. The amount paid as shown 
above Is fi inopuweut fn i}^^ Jlepubllcan party and the policy it 
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]IE^I*> OF U. S«— Interest-bearinic—Oontiiiued. 

enforced. The amount June 30, 1890, with its ugly Increase is a 

striking proof of the unwisdom of applying experiments to well- 
established principles of business. A tariflF for revenue will not 
find many advocates in the future. 

D£BT OF U. S«— Interest-bearlngr— Compared, 
No. 12S. 

The reduction of the national debt by four-year periods is given 

on March 1 of each fourth year as follows, cents omitted: 

March 1, 1869, Johnson $280,430,492 

March 1. 1873, Grant 403,948,484 

March 1, 1877, Grant 65,204,017 

March 1, 1881. Hayes 73,646,781 

jMafch 1, 1885, Arthur 480,161,982 

March 1, 1889, Cleveland ; 341,448,449 

March 1, 1893, Harrison. . .' 259,071,960 

Total reduction of 1,903,912,165 

Then there was a change of policy and also a change of results. 

On March 1, 1896, the national debt had been increased by $262,- 

602,245. 

DEBT OF IJ. Sm 1896. 
No. 124. 



July 1- 



Republicans. 



1869^ 

1870 

1871 

1872 

18?3 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18S1 

1882 

1883 

1884' 

1885. 

^ 1887 i" Cleveland. 



Total interest- 
bearing debt. 



1888, 

18891 

1890 

1891 

1892 

18931 

1891 

1895 

vm 



Harrison. 



Cleveland. 



92,162,060 

2,046,455 

1,934,696 

1,814,794 

1,710,483 

1,788,930 

1,722,676 

1,710,685 

1,711,888 

1,794,735 

1,797,643 

1,723,993 

1,639,567 

1,463,810 

1,338,229 

1,226,663 

1,196,150 

1,146,014 

1,021,692 

950,522 

829,853 

725,313 

610,529 

585,029 

585,087 

635,041 

716,202 

847,363 



,522 39 
,722 39 
,750 00 
,100 00 
,950 00 
,750 00 
,300 00 
,450 00 
,500 00 
,650 00 
,700 00 
,100 00 
,750 00 
,400 00 
,160 00 
,850 00 
,950 00 
,100 00 
,350 00 
,500 00 
,990 00 
,110 00 
,120 00 
,330 00 
,100 00 
,890 00 
,060 00 
,890 00 



Annual inter- 
est charge. 



$125,523 
118,784 
111,949 
108,988 
98,049 
98,796 
96,855 
95,104 
93,160 
94,654 
83,773 
79,633 
75,018 
57,300 
61,436 
47,926! 
47,014 
45,610; 
41,780, 
38,991 
33,762 
29,417 
23,616 
22,893 
22,894 
25,394 
29,140, 



998 34 
960 84 
330 50 
463 00 
804 00 
004 60 
690 60 
269 00 
643 60 
472 60 
778 60 
981 00 
695 50 
110 75 
709 50 
432 60 
133 00 
098 00 
629 00 
935 25 
354 60 
603 15 
735 80 
883 20 
194 00 
385 60 
792 40 
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DJBBT OF IJ. S.— Increased by Sale of Bonds in 1»9# and 

1895. 
Noi 125. 

Bonds at 5 per cent interest, payable In 30 years $100,000,000 

Bonds at 4 per cent, interest, payable in 30 years 162,315,400 

Premiums received 11,166,232 

Total 273,481,632 

These bonds when paid will cost- 
Principal 5 per cents 100,000,000 

30 years' interest 150,000,000 

Principal, 4 per cents. 162,315,400 

30 years' interest 194,778,480 

Total ". ....607,093,880 

Thus we pay $607,093,880 for having borrowed ^273,481,632, and 
that is the cost of a Democratic Administration. 

DEBT OF U. S.— From Treasury Statement of June, 1896. 
sro« 126. 



Classification. 



Interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity 

Debt bearing uo interest 

Aggregate of interest and non-interest bearing debt 

Certificates and Treasury jiotes offset by an equal amount of cash in 
the Treasury 

Aggregate of debt, including certificates and Treasury notes.... 



June 30, 1896. 



9847,363,890 00 

1,636,890 26 

373,728,570 14 



1,222,729,350 40 
547,110,973 00 



1,769,840,323 40 



DEBT OF U, S.-War Debt, 
No, 127, 

On July 1, 1864, the public debt had reached $1,815,784,370.57. 

At that time, under the pressure of the enormous expenditures, 

and of open and violent opposition to further efforts to put down the 

rebellion, which found expression in the Democratic national plat- 

form of two months later, the public credit reached its ebb, $1 

in jld being worth $2.58 in greenbacks. But in November Mr. 

Lincoln was re-elected, and in Itie spring following the rebellion -^ 

collapsed. The great army was paid off and disbanded, and on 

August 31, 1865, the debt reached its maximum, being thus stated 

Ar Secretary McCuUoclX'j 
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II£BT OF ir. S.-Continued. 

Funded debt $1,100,568491.80 

Matured debt 1,503,020.09 

Temporary Joans 107,148,713.16 

Certificates of indebtedness 85,093,000.00 

Five per cent, legal tenders 33,954,230.00 

Compound-interest legal tenders 217,024,160.00 

Seven-thirty notes (legal tenders) 830,000,000.00 

United States notes (legal tenders) 433,160,569.00 

Fractional currency 26,344,742.51 

Suspended requisitions 2,111,000.00 

Total 2,845,907,626.56 

Notwithstanding this enormous increase of debt— about a thousand 
millions in one year— political and military success so restored con- 
fidence in the Government that the public credit greatly appreciat- 
ed; so that $1 in gold was now worth but $1.44 in greenbacks. 
With large revenues and reduced expenses the Government addressed 
itself to the work of improving the financial situation by reducing 
the debt, refunding its obligations at lower interest, and push- 
ing on to specie payments with the following gratifying results: 



Debt of the United States. 



Year. 


Amount public 
debt. 


Annual in- 
terest. 


Value of 
gold. 


1865 „ 

1866 


?2,845,907,626 56 
2,773,286,173 69 
2,678,126,103 87 
2.611,687,857 19 
2,588,452,213 94 
2,480,672,427 81 
2.353,211,382 32 
2,253,251,078 78 
2,234,482,743 20 
2,251,690,218 43 
2,232,284,281 95 
2.180,394,817 15 
2,205,301. 14U 10 
2,256,205,398 20 
2,349,567,232 04 


$150,977,697 

146.068,196 

138,892,451 

128,450,598 

125.523,998 

118,784,%0 

111,949,330 

103,988,463 

98,049,804 

98.796,004 

96,855,690 

95,104,269 

93,160,643 

94,654,472 

83,773,778 


S144.0 
151.6 


1867 


139.4 


1868 


142.7 


1869 


136.1 


1870 


116.8 


1871 


112.4 


1872 


114.3 


1873 : 


115.7 


1874 


110.0 


1875 


lli.8 


1876 


112.1 


1877 


105.8 


1878 


100.6 


1879 


100.0 







In 14 years after the close of the war one-sixth of the debt was 

paid, the interest account was reduced to about one-half, and Gov- 

'J 

emm^it notes without interest were brought to par with gold. : 
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D£BT OF TH£ STATES. 
No. 128. 

The combined Stale, county, municipal^ and school debt, per capita, less sinking 
fund of tfie several States and Territories, for 1890, 



Rank. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



West Virginia... 

Utah 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Iowa , 

Wisconsin , 

North Carolina.. 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Washington 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Vermont 

South Carolina . 

Alabama , 

California 

Pennsylvania.... 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Delaware 



Per 
capita. 


Rank. 


«3 32 


25 


3 69 


26 


4 66 


27 


5 56 


28 


5 90 


29 


6 19 


30 


6 87 


31 


7 90 


32 


8 09 


33 


9 00 


34 


9 02 


35 


960 


36 


10 46 


37 


10 94 


38 


11 03 


39 


11 15 


40 


11 39 


41 


11 55 


42 


12 51 


43 


12 89 


44 


13 51 


45 


14 67 


46 


16 71 


47 


17 32 


48 




Per 
capita. 



New Mexico 


$18 44 


Idaho 


18 89 


Missouri 


19 24 


Ohio 


19 35 


Minnesota 


20 01 


South Dakota 


20 11 


Colorado 


20 41 


North Dakota... 


21 03 


New Hampshire 


21 64 


Montana 


22 09 


Maine 


23 60 


Wyoming 


27 14 


Kansas 

Nevada 


28 47 

29 23 


Louisiana 


29 80 


Virginia 


30 70 


Connecticut 


31 76 


New York 


33 64 


New Jersey 

Massachusetts 


34 14 
36 42 


Rhode Island 


37 75 


Maryland. 

Ari7X)na 


40 46 
49 28 


ristrict of Columbia 


85 86 



]>£FAIi€ATIONS in Collections and Disbnrsements ofU. H. 
No. 1)39. Funds. 



Administration. 



Washington 

Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

Adams 

Jackson 

Van Buren.. 

Harrisou 

Tyler 

Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Buchanan.. . 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Grant 

Hayes 



Prior to June 30, 1861 
Jul:Tl,'61-June30,'79 



I" 

P4 



Yrs. 

8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
4 



4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
2 



Total. 



Receipts. 



«56. 

J®' 
108, 

266, 

178, 

97, 

255. 

129, 

116, 

201, 

211, 

282, 
312, 
4,670, 
4,042, 
5,318, 
1.728. 



448,721 
085,418 
238,977 
246,514 
649,964 
818,054 
182,775 
948,518 

736,004 

857,508 

908,612 

179,829 
359,679 
460, 137 
316,4:^ 
698,324 
979,907 



Jjosses. 



Loss 

on 

«1,000 



^10,551 
42,249 
287,260 
294,975 
629,946 
332,953 
1,412,387 
392,328 

429,981 

18, 109 

276,270 

213,001 
194,003 
508,593 
2,562,721 
1, 189, 139 
None. 



S3 

2 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 



72 
91 
65 
10 
52 
40 
53 
01 



3 68 

08 

1 30 

75 
62 
70 
03 
22 
None. 



Total. 



Disburse- 
ments. 



Losses. 



18,024,115,418 8,994,3751 49 



2,203,660,610 
15,760,454,807 



4, 734, 020i 
4,260,355 



2 09 



27 



855,426,822 
43,811,926 
107,686,311 
255,105,106 
188,437,779 
97, 264, 000 
22:}, 546, 049 
137, 094, 43» 

109,187,401 

205,194,700 

194,370,493 

285, 6:58, 875 
328, 183, 2(^8 
4, 667, 457, 921 
3,891,576,259 
5,287,604,645 
1.557,034,964 



17,634,620.963 



2,230,947,173 
15,403,673,790 



«38, 497 

190, 950 

303,834 

1,855,446 

2,492,535 

513,829 

2, 306, 236 

2,899,653 

1,133,242 

1,712,169 

1,485,192 

1,674,852 
2,292,825 
6, 599, 022 
1,889,641 
1,138,541 
1,383 



Loss 

on 

SI, 000 



eO 69 



4 
2 
7 



35 

82 
27 



28,527,857 



18,899,268 
9,628,589 



13 22 

528 

10 31 

21 15 

10 37 

834 

7 64 

5 86 

6 98 
1 41 

. 48 
31 



1 61 



8 47 
62 



I 



;^ -iSince 1880 amounts are below 1 mill on $1,000. 
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JQ^EJKIOCRATIC C09fTK^T10:V-New National CommiUee 

to be Nelet*te4l will Meet in Indianapolifi 
on Auijf. 7 and iNwae Formal Call. 

Ho. 130. 

> Chicago, July 21.— The sound-money Democratic conference has 

adopted the following resolution, providing for a national conven- 
tion to nominate sound-money candidates on a sound-money plat- 
form: . 

"In view of the revolutionary action of the recent Chicago Conven- 
tion, its repudiation of all Democratic platforms and principles, and 
its condemnation of the National Democratic Administration— 

"Resolved, first, That it is the sense of this conference, composed 
of Democrats from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Michigan, Texas, Io\va, Minnesota, and Nebraska, that a 
thoroughly sound and patriotic declaration of Democratic principles 
be enunciated, and tliat candidates for rrosideut and Vice Presi- 
dent in accordance therewith be nominalod. 

, "Second, That the Democrats in the sevenil States who are in sym- 
pathy with the recommendation and unalterably opposed to the 
declarations and tendencies of the Chicago platform be requested to 
arrange to select a member of a national Democratic committee. 

"Third, That the national committee thus selected meet at the city 
of Indianapolis on Friday, the 7th day of August, at 2 o'clock P. M., 
1896, for the purpose of issuing a formal call for a national Demo- 
cratic convention, to be held not later than the 2d day of Septem- 
ber, 1896, at such place and to be constttuted and convened in such 
manner as said national committee may determine. 

"Fourth, That an executive committee »f five be appointed by the 
chairman of this conference, of which he shall be one, with author- 
ity and directions to name a suitable person in each State where 
necessary to take appropriate steps to cause State meetings to be 
held with all convenient speed for the purpose of selecting mem- 
bers of such committee, or if not, committeemen be selected in any 
State in time for said committee meeting to designate a member 
to represent such State temporarily." 

DinnoCBATIC PliATFORMS, 1840 TO 1896— Extracts 

from, on the Qnestion of HIoneT. 
No. 131. 

1840. 
That Congress has no power to charter a United States Bank; 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the 
M$f&Bt interests of the country, dangerous to our Republican institu- 
and the lil}erties of the people, and calculated to place the 
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D£]IIO€BATI€ PliATFOBITIS-Continued. 

business of the couDtry within the control of a concentrated money 

power and above the laws and the will of the people. 

That the separation of the moneys of the Government from bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the Government 
funds and the rights of the people. 

1844. 

Bank clause of 1840 realtirmed. 

1848. 

Bank clause of 1840 reatfirmed with the following Sec. 21, ♦ * * 
In defeating the declared purposes of their opponents in creating a 
national bank; in preventing the corrupt and unconstitutional dis- 
tribution of the land proceeds from the common Treasury of the 
Union for local purposes; in protecting the currency and labor of 
the country from ruinous fluctuations, and guarding the money of 
the country for the use of the people by the establishment of the 
constitutional treasury. 

1852. 

Reaflirmed the two planks of 1840 on the IJuited States Bank. 

1850. 
Reaffirmed the two planks of 1840, substituting the words "na- 
tional banks" for United States Bank. 

1868. 

Paj^ment of the public debt of the United States as rapidly aa 
practicable; all money's drawn from the people by taxation, excepfc 
so much as is requisite for the necessities of the Government, 
economically administered, being honestly applied to such payment, 
and where the obligations of the Government do not expressly state 
upon their face, or the law under which they were issued does not 
provide that they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in right and in 
justice, to be paid in the lawful money of the United States. 

Equal taxation of every species of property according to its real 
value, including Government bonds and other public securities. 

1872. 

We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unnec- 
essarily interfere witli the industry of the people, and which shall 
provide the means necessary to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically aflministered, the pensions, the interest on tho 
public debt, and a moderate reduction annually of the principal 
thereof; and recognizing that there are in our midst honest but 
irreeoBcJJable differences of opinion with regard to the respective 
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^itfiinOCRATIC Pl4ATFOR91M-CoDtiQue(l. 

fBystems of pi-otectiou aud fivu tnulo, wr ivinlt the discussioo of 
:r the subject to the people in their Coiiirressioiml districts, aud to 
the aeeision of Congress thereon, wholly fr(»e from Executive Inter- 
ference or dictation. 

The public credit must be sac redly maintained, and we denounce 
repudiation in every form and guise. 

1870. 

Reform is necessary to establisli a sound currency, restore the 
public credit, and maintain the national honor. 

1880. 

- Honest money— the strict maintenance of tlie public faith— con- 
sisting of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand; 
the strict majntenance of public faith, State and national, and a 
tariff for revenue only. The subordination of the military to the 
civil power, and a general and tliorough reform of the civil service. 

1884. 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money 
"Without loss. 

1888. 

The money now lying idle in the General Treasury, resulting from 
superfluous taxation amounts to more than one hundred and twen- 
ty-five millions, and the surplus collected is reaching the sum of 
more than sixty millions annually. Debauched by this immense 
temptation the remedy of the Republican party is to meet and ex- 
haust by extravagant appropriation and expenses, whether consti- 
tutional or not, the accumulation of extravagant taxation. The 
Democratic policy is to enforce frugality in public expenses and 
abolish unnecessary taxation. 

1892, 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of 
danger In the future which should make all of its supporters, as 
well as its author, anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the 
|-^i tise of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, 
I#3" Md to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
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DEMOCRATIC PliATFORjnS-Continned. 

against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by such 
safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all 
times in the marliets and in the payment of debts; and we demand 
that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable 
in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for 
the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

1896. 

Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others 
at this time, we invite attention to the fact that the Constitution 
names silver and gold together as the money metals of the United 
States, and that the first coinage law passed by Congress under the 
Constitution made the silver dollar the money unit of value and ad- 
mitted gold to free coinage at a ratio based upon the silver doilat 
unit. We declare that the act of 1873, demonetizing silver without 
the knowledge or approval of the American people, has resulted in 
the appreciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of 
commodities produced by the people, a heavy increase in the burden 
of taxation and of all debts, public and private, the enrichment of 
the money-lending class at home and abroad, prostration of Indus- 
try, and impoverishment of the people. 

We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, which has locked 
fast the prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard 
times. Gold monometallism is a British policy, and its adoption has 
brought other nations into financial servitude to London. It is not 
only un-American, but anti-American, and it can be fastened on the 
United States only by the stifling of that indomitable spirit and 
love of liberty which proclaimed our political independence in 1776 
and won in the War of the Revolution. 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold 
at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver 
dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, 
public and private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for 
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^BmOCJRATIC Pl4ATFOB.nS-Gouiinued. 

tfibe ttttnre the demonotizatiou of aiij' kind of lefe^al-teudor mouoy by 
jgdrate contract. We are oi)posed to the policy aud practice of 
pBurrenderiug to the holders of the ooligalious of the United States 
le option reseiTeil by law to the (joveruinent of redeeming such 
"Obligation in either silyer coin or gold (!oiu. 



5.>J- 



OJBMONETIZK IIKFINED. 
^O. 132, 

To divest of mouetai*y value; withdraw froui use as money; de- 
prive of the character of money. 

DEMONETIZATIOIV OF ISILVER, 187.1. 
Ho. 13S. 

- The act of Februarj* 12, 1873, only abolished the dollar or unit 
of the law of 1792. All the silver dollars of full welglit in use at 
that date (February 12, 1873), were still money of full legal-tender 

" Talue. 

The fuU-weight coins, coined from 1792 to 1853, was $2,553,000 

.- and $85,436,375 subsidiary coin, or a total of $87,989,376. 



DEMONETIZATION OF SILYEK-Canfic of. 
Ho, 134, 

What was the situation at that time? In 1873 a separation in 
yalue of the metals began, and it has grown year by year wider 

*: and wider, being greater now than at any time heretofore. The 
leading causes of this separation are well known and are not a 

; matter of serious dispute. Nearly all agree that it was the legisla- 
tion of Gennany, of the Latin Union states, and of the United 

- States. At that time there had been no greatly increased produc- 
tion of silver, and it did not enter the public mind that there was 

. too much silver, which was in as great demand as gold when this 
coui*se of legislation was entered upon.— (Senator Wm. B. Allison, at 
Brussels Conference, p. 340,) 



ECUADOR. 



C^«. las. 

*^ Ecuador the standard is silver, the monetary unit is the sucre, 
Jlievaliiein United States coin is iFO.61.3. The coins are gold: con- 
^■aor ($9,64.7) and double condor. Silver: sucre and divisions. The 
**^ fftrid to silver is 1 of gold to 15^^ of silver. 
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KOUCATIOIS ANI> L.ABOK— Democratis Oppose. 
No. 136. 

it is a well-known fact— admitted by the candid men represent- 
ing the South— that their laborers are not so well paid as in the 
North. And as an excuse tor that, they say their labor is not so 
intelligent and consequently worth less. This explanation would 
be entirely satisfactory were it not for the fact that they, resist 
every effort to educate and enlighten their laborers, so they may 
demand and receive better wages. 

When it was proposed to pass a bill establishing schools in which 
the poor may be educated, under the rules of the House, adopted 
by the majority, the Spealcer exercises his one-man power and ap- 
points a committee that utterly refuses to report to the House the 
"Blair educational bill," which was in the interest of all laboring 
men who are unable to schobl their children. Then when we take 
the further declarations made by these men— or some of them— that 
they of the South would be able to live under a tariff that would 
starve the labor of the North to death, we can but couclude that 
they are satisfied with their own labor and want to keep it in the 
condition it now is. They are willing to force a measure through 
the House the tendency of which will be to reduce the labor of the 
North to an equality of their own. 

EGGS AND POUL.TRY. 
No. 137. 

An enumeration of poultry and poultry products in the United 
States was attempted for the first time by the census of 1880. As 
then reported, there were in the United States in 1880, exclusive of 
spring hatching, 102,205,653 barnyard fowl (chickens) and 23,234,- 
687 other domestic fowl, such as geese, ducks, and turkeys. The 
number of dozens of eggs produced during the year 1879 was 456,- 
875,080. The figures of the Eleventh Census, just issued, make the 
number of barnyard fowl for the year 1890, 258,472,155; that of 
turkeys, geese, and ducks, 26,816,545; and the number of dozens of 
eggs produced during 1889, 817,211,146. This shows during the dec- 
ade under consideration an increase in the number of barnyard 
fowl of 153 per ceut., of other fowl 15 per cent., and in the number 
of eggs produced of 79 per cent. At 12 cents a dozen, a very mod- 
erate estimate, the annual value of the egg production on the farm 
rose from .^55,000,000 in 1879 to $98,000,000 in 1889. 

If in addition to this the annual consumption of meat sold from 
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BGS AND POIJJLTBY-Oontmaed. 

re" poultry reported is considered, tlie Iniportanoo of this branch 

r rural industry will be more f uliy appreciateil. 

The value of eggs imported in 1893 was ^892,C1G.90, at 12 cents 

er dozen. The duty colloctod was .^104.792.12. The duty under 
jie McKinley law was 5 cents per dozen or 41.29 iK^r cc^ut. average 
^d valorem. Under present law 3 cents per dozen or 24.78 per cent, 
iverage ad valorenT. 

The importations of eggs under the McKinley law in 1894 show 
ai]i,increase over 1893 of 1,014,072 dozens, valued at |125,600. 



EGYPT. 
Jlo. 138. 

In Egypt the standard is gold, the monetary unit is the pound 

(iOO piasters), the value In United States coin is $4.94.3. The coins 

are gold: pound (100 piasters), 5, 10, 20, and 50 piasters. Silver: 1, 

2, 5, 10, and 20 piasters. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 

15,68 of limited-tender silver. 



Bfo. 139. 



EliKCTIONS. 



Tote by States, 1876 to 1892. 



( TTie vote is that cast Jor Presidential Electors, ) 



AI.ABAMA. 

Population in 1890, 1.513,017. 

Voting population, 324,822: White, 184,059 ; colored, 140,7^3. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 102.989 

1880 91,185 

1884 93.951 

1888 117.320 

1892 .^ 138,i:J8 



Dem 

1 12,514 

2 16,781 

3 16.885 

4 16.159 

6 13.357 

6 •• 14.342 

7... 10,917 

8 15.607 

9 20,848 



Congressional vote, 1892. 

Rep. Pop. 

1,015 7,156 

863 * 10.994 

252 9,928 

1,948 8,5:i4 

2,205 11.518 

2,054 6,453 

98 9,091 

11,808 2.279 

461 8,954 



Total... 137.410 20,704 
• Total vote, 233.276. 
*SwAon, tScattering. 



74,907 




Rep. 

68,708 
56,221 
59,591 
57,197 
9,197 



Gbk. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



4,642 
873 



* 85,181 



♦Populist. 



ro. 



156 



tVHJ 
tl()3 

255 



612 

593 
239 



Congressional vote, 1894. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Dem. 

6..314 

9,728 

10,719 

10.494 

5. 10,651 

6 5.721 

7 3,452 

8 8.901 

9 7,319 



Rep. 



1,914 



Pop. 

898 

5.324 

5.713 

*7.406 
9,903 
2.622 
6,8:^ 
6,474 

*6,1.53 



Total... 73,299 1,914 51,331 
Total vote, 126,544. 
♦Fusion. 



Totals. 
171,697 
152,048 
155,027 
175,110 
232.755 



Pro. 



••••••••• 



••••••••• 
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EJLECTIONS-Gontinaed. 



ARKANSAS. 



Population in 1890. 1,128,179. 

Voting population, 257,868: White, 188,296 ; colored, 69,572. 



Election. Dera. 

1876 58,071 

1880 60,775 

1884 72,927 

1888 85,962 

1892 87,752 



Congressional vote for 1892 



Rep. 
38,669 
42,436 
50,895 
58,752 
46,974 

♦Populist. 



Gbk. 

"4,079' 
1,847 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



614 
113 



10,613 



Dem. Rep. 

1 16,679 9,541 

2 16,508 

3 17,493 ......... 

4 13,630 

5 13,700 ..-. 

6 16,594 

Total. 94,604 9,541 
Total vote, 138,148. 
tScattering. 



Pop. 

7.272 
8,197 
5,910 
10,267 
1,926 

33,572 



Pro. 

•'"Jj 

"nib 

431 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Dem. 
6,025 
5,097 
5,933 
6,299 
7,533 
6,439 



Rep 



2,264 
4,976 
3,153 



Total. 37,326 10,393 
Total vote, 52,163. 
tScattering. 



Pop. 
1,299 
88 

*i*557 
759 



3,703 



CALIFORNIA. 

Population in 1890, 1,208,130. 

Voting population, 462,289: White, 390,228; colored, 72,061, 



Election. Dem. 

1876 76,468 

1880 : 80.426 

1884. 89,2S8 

1888 117,729 

1892 118,151 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Rep. 

79,279 

80,348 

102,416 

124,816 

118,927 



Gbk. 



Pro. 



Un. T^ab. 



3,392 

2,017 

5.761 

*25,311 



••••••«•••••••• 



Totals. 
96.740 
107.290 
125.669 
155,941 
146,670 



Pro. 
t46 
tl99 
tl83 



1313 



2,920 



* Populist. 



Dem. 

1 19,306 

2 20,741 

3 13,130 

4 14,997 

5 13,694 

6 20,676 

7 14 869 



Rep. 
13,123 
16.781 
13,162 
13,226 
14,660 
14 271 
15,856 



Total... 117.413 101.079 
Total vote, 238,356. 



Pop. 



3,521 
1,980 

2,484 

"5,578 
13,563 



Pro. 

"i*,3*07 

278 

296 

771 

1.805 

1.844 

6,301 



Congressional vote for I801. 



Dem. 

1 13,570 

2 15,732 

3 13,103 

4 14,748 

5 -8.384 

6 11,693 

7 12,111 



Rep. 
15.101 
19,302 
15,795 

9,785 
13.379 
18.746 
18,434 



Pop. 
7,-24(') 
8.".>4() 
5,l(iJ 
■,<127 
7,H_»() 

10.71'.) 



Totals. 
155,747 
164.166 
196 641 
248,306 
270,485 



Pro. 
790 
866 
637 
388 
866 
2,120 
1,669 



Total... 96,152 110,542 
Total vote, 269,314. 
*6,81l Ind. Dem. 



65,284 7,336 



COLORADO. 

Population in 1890, 412,198. 

Voting population, 164,920 : White, 161,015 ; colored, 3,905. 



Election. Dem. Rep. 
1876 «... Bv legis- 
lature. 

1880 24,647 27,450 

1884 27,723 36,290 

1888 37,567 50,774 

1892 38,620 

*Populist. 

Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 2,240 17,609 *20.004 876 1. 

2 19,572 *31.589 645 2. 



Gbk. 



1,435 
1,958 

•53,584 



Pro. 



761 
2,191 
1,687 



Un. Lab. Totals. 



1,260 



Total... 2.240 37,181 
Total vote, 92,535. 
* Fusion. 



51,593 1,521 



Congressional vote 

Dem. Rep. 
... 1,847 47,710 
... (t) 42.369 



for 1894. 

Pop. 

31,223 

*47.7()3 



Total... 1,847 90,079 
Total vote, 178 508. 
* Fusion. 1 157, Labor. 



56 532 
fi6.732 
91,798 
93,891 



Pro. 

2.465 
2,032 



81,92r. 4 497 
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i&£CrriOBIjS— Goutiuued. 

CONNECTICUT. 

' Population in 1890, 746,258. 

Voting population, 22 1,(»2; White, 220.116 ; colored, 8.979. 



Election. I)em. 

1876 ^ 0} y:i4 

18-iU 61,415 

1»84 67,199 

X888 74,920 

1992 82.395 



Rep. 
59.0H4 
67,071 
6"). 923 
74 584 
77,032 

♦Populist. 



Ghk. 

**!s6*8 

1,688 

4,234 

•809 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



409 
2,3o6 



4,096 



240 
309 



Ck>ngre8sional vote for 1892. 



Dem. 

1 19.029 

2 27,624 

8 11.277 

4 21,035 



Rep. 
18,506 
24,772 
11,928 
21.825 



Pop. 

222 

602 

36 

29 



Pro. 

1,022 

1,182 

840 

892 



Total... 81,965 77,031 
Total vote, 163,821.* 



889 3.936 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 

1 16.116 

2 21,821 

3 9.047 

4 18,559 



Rep. 
20,322 
28.749 
12,095 
24,012 



Pop. 
669 

1,164 
160 
457 



Totals. 
120.968 
132.763 
137,116 
16S.978 
164,671 



Pro. 
696 
699 
477 
447 



Total... 64,542 86,178 
Toial vote, 154,27 



2.440 2,119 



DCXAWARE. 

Population in 1890, 168,493. 

Voting popuhUion. 47,559: White. 40.007; colored, 7.552. 



Election. Duin. Rep. 

1876 13,;i8l 10,752 

1880 15,275 14,1 3:i 

1884 16.964 12.951 

1888 16,414 r2,t)73 

1892 18,581 18,077 

Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

At large 18,5.54 18,083 548 

Total vote, 37,fB5. 



Gbk. 



120 
6 



Pro. 



55 
400 
564 



Un. Lab. 



13 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 
At large..... 18,492 19,789 
Total vote, 38,865. 



•••*••••• 



Totals. 
24.133 
29,528 
29,976 
29,787 
37.235 

Pro. 

584 



FLORIDA. 

Population in 181)0, 391,422. 

Voting population, 96,213 : White, 58,068; colored, 38,145. 



1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1888 

1892. 



Election. 



Dem. 

22,927 
27.iK>4 
31.7<)6 
H9.5(>1 
30,143 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rop. Pop. 

1 16,113 

2 14,668 4,641 .. 



Total... 30.781 

Total vote, 35,422. 



4,641 



Rep. 
2:3,849 
2:3,653 
28.031 
26,6.59 



Gbk. 



Pro. 



♦Populi.st. 



Pi-o. 



72 



Un. Lab. 



• •••■• •«••••••• 



Totals. 
46,776 
51.618 
59,869 



*4,843 



40.S 66,623 

570 35,556 



1. 

2. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dom. Rep. Pop. 

12,:379 2,135 

9,229 2,334 



Total... 21,608 4,469 

Total vote, 26,111. 
♦Scattering. 



Pro. 

■***34 

34 



-t-. , 



GEORGIA. 

Population in 1890, 1,837,353. 

Voting population. 398,122: White. 219.094 ; colored, 179.028. 



Election. Dem. 

187fi l:^>,088 

1880 102,470 

1884 - iH,667 

im. 100.449 

1^ » 129,386 

♦Populist. 




Rop. 

50,446 

.•>4,08() 

48.603 

40,446 

48,305 



Gbk. 



969 
145 



*42,939 
tScattering. 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals* 

180,534 

157.525 

195 143,610 

1,808 142.703 

988 t2,363 223,981 
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EI^ECTIONS— Contintied. 

GKORGIA— Continued. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. 

1 12.447 

2 11,517 

3 11,574 

4 12,779 

6 9,732 

6 11.628 

7 

8 



Rep. 
3,502 



Pop. 
3,900 
6,060 
4,982 
7,145 
6,447 
6,387 



Pro. 



9. 
10. 
11. 



13,572 7,037 

11,133 5,550 

13,952 9,i81 

17,772 12,333 

11,091 5,882 



Total... 137,197 3,502 75,204 
Total vote, 215,903. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 

1 14,328 5,415 

2 8,703 5,080 

3 8,503 2.568 

4 10,291 7,683 

5 7,393 5,042 

6 11,608 6,045 

7 10,145 8,583 

8 10,586 ^ 7,433 

9 14,551 10.546 

10 10,193 8,637 

11.. .f. 8,163 5,139 



Total-- 114,464 ^ 72,172 

Total vote, 186,636. 



IDAHO. 

Population in 1890, 84,385. 

Voting population, 31,490 : White, 29,525 ; colored, 1,965. 

Election. Dem. 
1892 

Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

At large 6,029 8,549 4,567 222 

Total vote, 19,367. 



Pro. 



Rep. Pop. Pro. Total- 

8,599 10,520 28S 19,407 

Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

At large 5,834 10,383 7.547 17^ 

Total vote, 23,937. 



1LI.INOIS. 

Population in 1890, 3,826,351. 

Voting population, 1,072,663 : White, 1,054,463 ; colored, 18,200. 



Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 268,601 278,232 

1880 277,321 318,087 26,358 

1884 312.365 337,474 " 10,910 

1888 348,371 370.475 

1892 426,281 399,288 »22,207 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



443 
12,074 
21,703 
25,870 



•••••• •••••• 



7,134 



♦Populist. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem: 

1 20,982 

2 23,059 

3 20.933 

4 20,615 

5 20,908 

6 18,396 

7 21,676 

8 14,910 

9 16,090 

10 15,355 

11 19,481 

12 18,046; 

13 18,326 

14 21,003 

15 21,777 

16 22,033 

17 20,521 

18 18.341 

19... 20,754 

20 17,685 

21 20,470 

22 20,507 



Rep. 

25,426 

16,869 

12,525 

13,018 

14,857 

12,693 

19,799 

21,299 

24,010 

22,646 

17,599 

21,126 

21,405 

18,448 

19,312 

16,478 

17,422 

16,520 

18.346 

16,767 

17,336 

21,873 



Pop. Pro. 



Total... 431,768 402,665 
Total vote, 834,423. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 

1 12,864 

2 16,852 

3 15,356 

4 *8,80l 

6 14,875 

6 16,433 

7 11.370 

8 S,104 

9 11,301 

10.. 8,392 

11 14,390 

12 11,926 

13 12,725 

14 17.224 

15 19,115 

16 17,816 

17 17,503 

18 12,040 

19 18,758 

20 15,737 

21 17,169 

22 10,685 



Rep. 
33,902 
21,194 
15,325 
14,017 
18,732 
17,602 
25,546 
22,631 
24.177 
21,829 
19,372 
21,122 
20.896 
20,579 
20,550 
17,776 
20,441 
16,291 
20,128 
17,431 
18,958 
18,180 



Pop. 
6,265 
8,484 
3,945 
2,812 
4,143 
4.159 
6,109 
1,016 
1.028 
2,877 
2,216 
1.675 
1,177 
1,613 
1,539 
1,929 
1,405 
1.432 
2,077 
2,783 
2,764 
2.509 



Totals. 
536,833 
622,159 
672,813 
747,683 
873,646 



Pro. 
667 



395 
163 



1,517 
1,311 



1,077 
938 

1,333 
803 

1,285 
802 

1,317 
772 
734 
641 
623 
409 



Total... 319,953 446,679 63,867 14,777 
Total vote, 844,266. 
n0,688 iDd. Dem. 




^^''//. ■ < ^_; 
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KiLSeriONS-Gontinned. 

INDIANA. 

JPbpulation in 1890, 2,192,404. 
- Voting population, 595,066 : White, 581,987 ; coloretl, 13,079. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876. „ 213.526 208.011 

1880. 225,522 282,164 12.986 

1S84........ „ « „.. 244.990 288.46S 8,293 

188& 261,013 263,381 

1892. 262,740 2«.615 •22,198 

♦PopuUsl. 



Pro. Un. Lab. ToUIa? 

421,582 

470 674 

3,028 494,779 

9.881 2,694 586,947 

13.044 658.59. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pop. 

1...- 19,720 19,266 2,110 527 

2..-.. 17,700 15,732 3,000 612 

3... 2U,930 17.957 1,294 386 

"4 19,009 15,928 421 7RS 

5~. 17.693 16,610 1.4;» l.a<8 

6- 11,845 20,444 2,581 1,181 

7- 28,233 26,951 1.021 846 

8 22.949' 21,327 2.323 8»0 

9~:. 19,291 23,416 2,517 1,502 

10. 18,298 18.266 1,948 1,193 

U 21,899 21,141 3,065 1,765 

12- 19.991 16.926 2,027 1.006 

IS. 21675 19,735 565 1,041 

Total... 259,233 253,689 24,305 12,665 

Total vote, 549,892. 



Congressional vote for 1S94. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1„. 18,24 '» 20.5^5 8,820 8S3 

2..- 15.89<5 17,624 8.063 472 

3.- 19.15.3 19,709 1,111 250 

4... 17 471 17.9a5 703 554 

5 lG,4ir> 18.340 1,545 712 

6...- 10.707 22.724 1,598 987 

7 2>.557 29 900 2 360 697 

8 20,669 23.'2:W 3.675 856 

9..... ♦20.237 26.479 1.3,53 

10 10,92.'^ •2(1,8.58 2.S96 997 

11 21,079 25.m)M 2.414 1.431 

12- 17,145 li)G58 2,195 423 

13 19,376 23.523 1,348 767 

ToUl.. 238.874 284,501 26,728 9,832 
Total vote, 559.935. 
♦Fusion. 



IOWA. 

Population in 1890, 1,911,896. 

Voting population, 520,332 : White, 517,006 ; colored, 3,326. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 112,121 171,326 

1880 105,845 183.927 32,701 

1884 V 177.316 197,089 

1888. 179.877 211.958 

1892 196,367 219.373 ^20,616 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals. 

28:^.447 

,592 32.3.065 

1.472 375,877 

3,550 9,105 404,490 

6,322 442,678 



Oongressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 17,787 18,416 691 402 

2. 23,129 15,357 557 254 

3 20,585 22.043 337 

4 18.090 19,680 408 

6 18,935 20,0:« 637 529 

6 16,572 17,747 2,889 450 

7.. 13.883 19,963 2,562 547 

8 15 968 . 20.287 3,687 834 

9 17,809 20.219 2.610 407 

10. 18.458 23.482 1,689 

11 *20 707 21,984 7»7 

Total... 201,923 219,211 15,322 4,955 
Total vote, 441,411. 
♦Fusion. 



Congressional vote lor 1894. 



Dem. 

1 13,747 

2 18.274 

8 17.200 

4 13,304 

5« 15,487 

6.. 11,582 

7- *12,942 

8 *17,538 

9« n8,817 

10 ♦] 0.905 

11 12,425 



Rep. 

17,583 

18,710 

22.892 

20,457 

21,261 

18.418 

20,167 

21.672 

21,874 

25.262 

22,406 



Total... 162,221 230,702 
Tot«l vote, 413,529. 
♦Fusion. 



Pop. 

2,065 
1.573 

i*,235 
1.218 
5 663 



5.265 
17,019 



Pro 
497 
135 



f.58 
526 
502 



367 

'902 

3,587 
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JBLJBCTIONS-Oontinued. 

KANSAS. 

Population in 1890, 1,427,096. 

Voting population, 383,231 ; White, 370,688 ; colored, 12,543. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 „ « 37,902 7S,322 

1880 «.. 59,801 121,549 19,851 

1884 90.132 154,406 16,341 

1888 102,745 182,904 

1893 ^ 157,241 *163,111 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals. 

116,224 

25 201,226 

4,495 265,374 

6,779 37.788 330,216 

4,00a ..••..-.....• 3^4, 90o 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
At large. ♦163,634 156,761 4,055 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



161 



568 
1,301 



19,401 
22,900 
21,594 
25,307 
18,842 
17,887 
32,059 



Total- 2,030 167,990 
Total vote, 821,149. 

♦Fusion. 



15,782 

♦22,817 

♦23,098 

♦22,603 

20,162 

19,398 

33,822 



276 

656 

382 

749' 

471 

330 

583 



157.682 3,447 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 
At large. 26,093. 147.858 114,459 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 



4.780 
2,605 
2 516 
2.788 
2 934 



19,202 
22,763 
20,631 
25,154 
18,428 
16,391 
27,444 



Total. 15,653 150,013 
Total vote. 294.205. 

♦Fusion. 



♦15,844 
13,811 
18.605 
18,790 
15,821 
16,585 

♦25,459 



Pro. 
4,898 

902 
883 
16 
698 
524 
397 
1,004 



124,815 3,724 



KENTUCKY. 

Population in 1890, 1,868,635. 

Voting population, 450,792: White, 387,371 ; colored, 63,421. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 „,. 159,696 97,156 

1880 149 068 106,306 11,499 

1884 1.52 961 118,122 1,681 

1888 183,800 155.134 

1892 175,461 135,441 ^23,500 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



258 
3,139 
5,225 
6,412 



Totals. 
256,852 
267,131 
275,903 
.344,158 
340,844 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. 

1 15,295 

2 .*..... 15.063 

3 14,986 

4 16,043 

5 20,445 

6. 18,664 

7 16,588 

8 14,092 

9« 18,295 

10- 14,515 

lU 10,483 



Rep. 

8.438 

9,781 
14,056 
11,485 
13,767 
10,729 

9,483 

15,339 
11,743 
17,087 



Total.. 174,359 121,858 
Total vote, 321,911. 



Pop. 

4.686 

6,903 

2,742 

5,954 

226 

749 

730 

713 

*T,259 



23,962 1,732 



Pro. 
438 



772 
522 



Congressional vote 

Dem. Rep. 

1 13.912 2,701 

2 .„ 13,363 10.381 

3 15,644 16,645 

4 15.6:?6 16,828 

5 16,46-i 20,592 

6 14.U08 11,968 

7 13.667 13,576 

8 13,505 a2,155 

9 18,39(5 19.098 

10- 14.845 14 592 

11 10,932 11,628 

Total.„ 160,370 153,162 
Total vote, 339,227. 



for 1894. 

Pop. 

10.794 
4.385 



Pro. 
^10 
458 





644 


190 


531 


924 


••••••••a 


262 


554 


822 


759 


487 




••••••••• 




4,975 







22,339 3,356 



LOUISIANA. 

Population in 1890, 1,118,587. 
''''oting population, 250,563: White, 130,748; colored, 119,815. 



To. 
Toe- 



Election. 



Dem. 

70,508 
65,067 
62,540 
85,026 
87,922 



Rep. 
75,315 
38,637 
46.347 
30,701 
13,311 



♦Populist. 



Gbk. 
"***439 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals. 

145,823 

101,143 

108,887 

127 39 115,893 
114.665 




.-^t* 



-■HEk^ 
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^^iQLSHCrr IONS- Continaed. 

LOUISIANA-Continued. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Pop. 





Deiu. 


Rep. 


J .»—«..»» 


10,878 


4.789 


^.••••«..«« 


12,288 


6,102 


^.•»a*«*.« 


14,033 


3.1 2:^ 


4 


16.442 


5.167 


o ••*•••••• 


19,571 


4,;^l 


6 


12.258 


2,043 


Total. 


85.470 


25,525 


Total vote, 114.103. 



3,108 



3.108 



Congrossional vote for 18i>4. 



Pr(». ' ^ Deiii. 

.... 13,4(H 

.... ll.S(v* 

.... 14.;)88 

.... 12.2^")7 

5 i:>..V20 

G 8,lv6 



1. 
4. 



Rop. 

6,676 
7,211 
8,(i20 



Totnl. 7H.62*> 22,507 
Total vole. 116.210. 



Pop. 

390 

169 

504 

5.932 

5.994 

2.115 

15,104 



Pro. 



MAINE. 

Population in 1890. 661,086. 

Voting population. 201.241: White. 2iX),60'.); c()loro<l. ihi^. 



Election. Doiii . 

1876 49.917 

1880 6.j,171 

1884 52.140 

1888 50,4K2 

1892 48,024 

Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. 

1 14,635 

2 13,566 

3 13,700 

4 12,261 



Rep. 
16,312 
17,194 
15,582 
16,549 



Pop. 

♦i'.'m 

88:i 

*2,16() 



Total. 54.162 65,637 
Total vote, 127,601. 
♦Labor. 



Hop. 

»},:soo 

74,039 
72,209. 
73,734 
62,878 
♦Populist. 



Pro. 
691 
802 
790 

1.277 



4,242 3,560 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Ubk. 

4.408 
3,953 

♦2.045 



Dojn. 

8,Wl 
8,159 
6,063 
6,889 



Pro. 


Un. Lab. 


Totals. 
116,217 
143,711 
130,462 
128,251 
116.346 


9;^ 




2 160 




2,6iH) 
3.062 


1,345 
336 


sional vote for 1894. 




Rop. 

17,086 
18.m>7 
16,891 
17,4:i3 


Pop. 

♦315 
♦1,693 

1,986 
^♦1,322 


Pro. 

582 
544 

5:^ 

1,072 



Total, 30,612 69.507 
Total voio. 108,168. 
♦Labor. 



5,316 



2,733 



MARYLAND. 

Population in 1890. 1,042,390, 

Voting population, 270,738: White, 218,843; colored, 51,895. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 91,780 

1880 93,706 

1884 96,932 

1888 106.168 

1892 113,866 

♦Populist. 

Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dera.- 

1 15,608 

2 22,772 

4 21,455 

5 15,391 

6 18,899 



Rep. 

13,714 

17,926 

13,769 

14.646 

13,505 

18,292 



Total. 113,931 91,&52 
Total vote, 211.937. 



Pop. 
323 
10:5 



138 



564 



Rep. 

71,981 
78,515 
85,699 
99,986 
92,736 



Gbk. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



Pro. 

1,778 
1,441 
458 
653 
470 
790 

5,590 



818 

531 2,794 

4,767 

/796 5,877 127 
tScattering. 

Coiigicj^sional vote for 1894. 

I>ein. Rep. Pop. 

]3,%3 12,914 394 

19,291 

15,709 

16,178 

13,523 355 

19,709 307 



2 19,100 

Q. ........ ihtAiJi 

4 17,184 

5 13,421 

6 16,742 



Total. 9(5,628 99,324 
Total vote, 204.473. 



I,a56 



Totals. 
163,761 
173,039 
185.956 
210,921 
213,303 



Pro. 

2,728 

1,816 
670 
671 
483 

1,097 

7.465 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Populat'on^in 1890, 2,238,943. 

Voting population, 665,009 : White, 657,042; colored, 7,iM>7. 

Election. - Dera. 

1876 108,777 

1880 ~ 111,960 

1884 122,481 

1888 151.855 

1892.., 176,813 



8 



Rep. 
ir)0.u63 


(Jolt. 


I'D 


Un. 


Lab. 


Totals. 

258,840 
282,395 
303,664 
344,44u 


165,205 
146,724 


4,.>1S 
21,4J3 


6S2 

10,026 

8,701 

7.539 


• •• 


•••••• 


183,892 
202,814 

♦Populist. 






*3,210 




649 


391,025 



'.V 
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EliECTIONSi-Continued. 



MASSACHUSETTS-Continuecl. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dera. 

2 12,718 

3 13,262 

4 :.. 13,058 

5 14,423 

6 10,228 

7 9,733 

8 14,679 

9 14,454 

10 *7,59l 

11 14,404 

12 12,673 

13... 9,006 



Rep. 
14,198 
15,131 
14,139 
16,009 
12,645 
16,385 

9,699 
15,671 

8,622 
t8,822 
16,961 
17,316 
13,945 



Pop. 



226 

520 

740 

1,001 



Pro. 

'896 
1,019 



893 

'696 
602 

517 
274 
560 
516 



Total... 169,431 181,778 2,487 5.973 
Total vote, 359,669. 
*Ind. Dem., 9,507. find. Rep., 2,235. 



1. 

2 

3. 



Bern, 

9,961 

7,921 

^,251 

4 8.482 

5 12,341 

6 5,819 

7 9.699 

8 8,747 

9 11,459 

10 *7.ll3 

11 9,456 

12 6.359 

13 8,548 



Rep. 
14,018 
15.480 
13,788 
16 992 
14.372 
15,064 
16,3M3 
15 1H8 
9.545 
1-9,833 
16,905 
15,830 
13,497 



Pop. 

585 
1,050 
592 
774 
763 
1,299 



Pro* 
839 
746 
568 



756 



916 
2,164 



316 
546 



511 
327 



8,899 3,853 



Total... 122.977 188.082 
•Total vote, 323.811. 
*Ind. Dem., 8,868. find. Rep., 1,187. 



MICHIGAN. 

Population in 1890, 2,093,889. 

Voting i)opulation, 617,445: White, 611,008 ; colored, 0,437. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 141,095 

1880 131,597 

1884 149,8:^5 

IS^S 213,469 

1892 202,296 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Rep. 
166.534 
185,341 
192,669 
236,387 
222,708 

Populist. 



Gbk. 

••••••••• 

U,S9b 
42,243 

*19',*892 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



942 
18,403 
20,945 
14,009 



4,555 



Totals. 
307.629 
352,775 
403,150 
475,356 
458,965 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 

1 18,854 

2 22,007 

3...... ..... I0,o02 

4 

5..... *20,095 

6 19,669 

7 16,125 

8 15,886 

9 13,053 

10 14,858 

11 *16,038 

12 16,674 



Rep. 

17,587 
21,443 
21,287 
21.352 
20,085 
21,040 
15,602 
17,411 
13,969 
14,599 
18.359 
20,097 



Pop. 
1,039 
1,061 
2,898 
20,246- 

* 2*298 

1,837 

997 

1 ,033 

1,073 

***"97"5 



Pro. 

2*,280 
2,510 
1,931 
1,860 
2,220 
1,267 
1,125 
1,673 
647 
1,886 
1,898 



Total... 189,061 222.837 
Total vote, 464,652. 
•Fusion. 



33,457 19,297 



Dem. 

*1 13,441 

2 tl'^,596 

3 8.075 

4 9,874 

5 10,405 

6 13,831 

7 12,334 

8 10,118 

9 7,142 

10 12,456 

11 6,503 

12 7,897 



Rep. 
18,605 
23,708 
20,115 
21.722 
19,973 
22,894 
18,152 
16.565 
15,761 
16,304 
19,578 
20.935 



Pop. 

778 

"3*217 
3,744 
2,168 
855 
1,645 
2,365 
2,768 
2,130 
3,528 
8,053 



Pro. 

238 
2,082 
2,217 
1,601 
1,585 
2,394 
1,135 
1,572 
1,330 

196 

1,728 

• 1840 



Total... 129,672 234,312 26,251 16,768 

Total vote, 407,773. 

♦Labor, 770. fFusion. JScattering. 



MINNESOTA. 

Population in 1890, 1,301,826. 

Voting population, 376,030: White, 374,027; colored, 2,009. 



Election. Dera. 

1876 48,799 

1880 53,315 

1884 70,144 

1888 104,;»5 

1892 100,579 

*Populist. 

Congressional vote for 1892. 



Rep. 

72,962 

03,903 

111,923 

152,492 

122,736 



Gbk. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



3,267 
3,583 



1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 



Dem. 

15,000 
11,299 
15,890 
13,415 
15,910 
17,337 
7,096 



Rep. 
18,141 

18,207 
14,727 
16,024 
18,403 
16.940 
12.529 



Pop. 
2,342 
0,268 
3,464 
2,213 
3,151 
4.103 
12,614 



Pro. 




1,554 


1 


1,8.33 


2 


1,415 


3 


1,9(53 


4 


2,438 


5 


1,692 


6 


2,586 


7 



Total.. 95,947 115,6;^ .34,155 13,481 
Toi&J rote, 259,21.i. 



*30,398 
fFusion 

Congressi 
D 

10 

7 

14 

10 

11 

15 

3 



286 

4,684 

15,311 

14,017 



1,097 
1107,077 



Totals. 
121,761 
150,171 
190,334 
263,265 
374,807 



onal vote for 
om. Rep. 



,479 
,912 
,193 
,168 
.536 
,836 
,486 



22,650 
23,269 
19,461 
20,573 
22,456 
25,487 
18,200 



1894. 
Pop. 
4,664 

10,362 
4,988 
5,055 
7,043 
6,475 

17,408 



Pro. 

1.276 

1.487 
948 
679 

1,039 

« • • • • • 

2,726 



Total.. 73,610 152,096 65,99^ 8,065 
Total vote, 289,766. / 





'jr^tis-^ ir 
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BIiECTIONS— Continued. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Population in 1890, 1,289,600. 

Voting population, 271,080: White, 120,611; colored, 150,469. 

Election. Dem. 

1876 112,173 

1880... 75,750 

1884 76,510 

1888 85,471 

1892 ...; 40,237 



Rep. Gbk, 
52 605 


Pro. Un. Lab. 

218 222 
610 


Totals. 
164,778 
116,401 
120 019 


34,854 6,797 
43.509 


30.096 


116.007 


1,400 ^10,259 
♦Populist. 


62,512 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



1... 
2... 
3... 
4... 
5... 
6... 
7... 



Dem. 
5,605 
6.153 
2,495 
6,233 
7,541 
4,610 
4,894 



liep. 



159 



207 



Total... 37,^31 366 
Total vote, 60,944. 



Pop. 
1,418 
1,740 

* "3,905 
3-.028 
1,054 
1,902 

13,047 



Pro. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 

7. 



Dem. 


Rop. 


Pop. Pio. 


2,977 




843 


3,845 


1(15 


1,067 


1,646 


207 




6,213 




8,715 


5.346 




2,953 


3.721 




1,908 


3.597 




1,355 173 



Total... 26.345 372 
Total vote, 38,731. 



11,841 178 



MISSOURI. 

Population in 1890, 2,679,184. 

Voting population, 705,718 : White, 667,451 ; colored, 38,267. 

Gbk. Pro. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 203,077 

1880 208,609 

1884 235,988 

1888 261,954 

1892 268,628 



Rep. 
145,029 
153,567 
202,929 
236,253 
226,762 



:^,135 



*41,183 



♦Populist. 



2,153 
4,510 
4,298 



Un. Lab. Totals. 

848,106 

397,811 

441,070 

18,589 521,836 
540,871 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



&•-• 



Dem. 

1 19,263 

2 21.928 

3 18,749 

4 15,859 

5 19,407 

6 16,545 

7 21,549 

8 18,927 

9 17,534 

10 12.465 

12 12,813 

13 19.903 

14 . 19,440 

15^ *. 17,487 



Rep. 

15,920 

16,626 

15,288 

14.600 

14,240 

13,151 

17,843 

16,453 

14,944 

15,628 

14,969 

11.8^11 

15,006 

15,732 

15,767 



.> Total. .. 266,771 228.008 

f''^\ Total vote, 532,566. 



Pop. 

8,316 

2,317 

4,3()5 

8,221 

1,4-75 

5,5S7 

4,447 

104 

579 

557 

241 

214 

"3*864 
5,815 

36,102 



Pro. 



278 
158 
446 



147 

128 



528 



1,685 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 

1 15.537 15.786 4,270 

2 18.039 16,178 2,761 

3 16 230 15.890 4,053 

4 14,034 15,695 2,910 

5 16.53.S 15,708 2,517 

6 13.735 13,643 6,391 

7 17.490 17.793 3,567 

8 16..S15 16.8.^5 3,528 

9 14 ?50 15.0>2 595 

10 8.KS7 16.654 1,081 

II r2.SS'3 15 175 750 

12 10,0i>5 7,469 1,283 

l:'. ]6;0*21 lfi,.^49 

11 15,097 11-.1S4 5,591 

15 14,036 16,630 5,741 

Total... 220.217 231,711 43,038 
Total vote, 498,699. 



Pro. 

228 

* *258 
193 
111 

"*262 



146 
80 
68 



387 



1,733 



-/>■'- 
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EJL£€TIONS-Continaed. 



MONTANA. 



Population in 1890, 132.159. 

Voting population, do,415: White, 61, 9iS; colored, 3,467. 



Election. Dem. 

1892 17,534 



Rep. Pop. Pro. tin. Lab. Total. 
18,838 7,259 617 44,148 



Congressional voto for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
At large.. 17.686 17,906 6,988 554 
Total vote. 43,134. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
At large.. 10,369 23.140 15,240 519 
Total vote, 49,26^. 



NEBRASKA. 

Population *in 1890, 1,058,910. 

Voting population, 301,500; white, 297,281 ; colored. 4,219. 

Gbk. Pro. 



Election. Dem. Rep. 

1876 17,554 31,910 

1880 28,523 54,979 

1884 54.391 76,912 

1888 80,552 108,425 

1892 24,943 87,227 



3,950 



*83,134 



♦Populist. 



Un.Lab. Totals. 

49,470 

87.452 

2,899 134.202 

9,429 4.226 202,632 

4,902 200,206 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. 

1 13.785 

2 10.388 

3 10,630 

4 8.988 

6 838 

6 4.202 



Rop. 

13,6 '4 

11,4^8 

13,636 

15.648 

14.230 



Pop. Pro. 

2,409 863 

3,152 362 

9,636 

11,486 1,312 

17,490 



12,197 15,328 636 



Total. 48,830 80,842 69,601 3,173 
Total vote, 192,346. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. Rep. 
1. *12,728 18,185 



2 8.165 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



8.019 
2,763 

875 



12,946 
16.531 
19.943 
16,410 
14,676 



Total... 32.550 98,691 
Total vote, 199,779. 
* Fusion. 



Pop. 

3,962 
11,738 
15,542 
15,450 
17,077 



Pro. 

1,078 
393 
851 
905 
651 
891 



63,769 4,769 



NEVADA. 

Population in 1890, 45,761. 

Voting population, 20,951 : White, 17,002 ; colored, 8,949. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gblc. 

1876 9,308 10,383 

1880 9,613 8,732 

1884 5,578 7,193 26 

1888 5,»26 7,238 

1892 711 2.822 *7,267 

♦Populist. ' 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



41 

85 



Totals. 
19.691 
18,346 
12 797 
12 605 
10,885 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Silver. 

1 345 2,295 -.. 7,171 

Total vote, 9,811 . 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 

1 217 2,774 2,751 

Total vote, 10,323 



Silver. 
4,581 



^■IPP^ 
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£liECTIOIVS— Continued. 

NISW HAMPSHIRE. 

Population iii 1890, 376,530. 

Voting papulation, 118,133; Whit^, 117,8SJ . colored, 216. 

Election. Dera. Rep. Qbk. 

1S7G 38.509 41.5:» 

188U 40.794 44.8.V2 52H 

1884 3«,IH3 43 249 552 

1888 « 43,456 45,72S 

1892 42,081 45,658 *293 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. lAh. Totali. 

80.048 

180 86.354 

1,571 84r)55 

1,593 42 00.819 

1,297 89,329 



Congressional vot^ for 1892. 

Dem. R<»p. Pop. Pro. 

1 20.412 21,031 134 601 

2 20,996 21,425 161 793 



Total.. 41.408 42,^56 
Total vote, 85,553. 



295 1,394 



(Congressional Tote for 1894. 

Dera. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 16,507 22.730 401 734 

2 17,122 23.4.6 272 766 



Total.. 33 629 46,146 
Total Tote, 81,948. 



673 1,500 



NEW JKKiBY. 

Population in 1S90. 1,444,933. 

Yoting population, 413,530 : White, 398,966 ; colored , 1 1.564. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 115.962 103.617 

1880 12'>565 1-20,555 2,617 

1884 127.798 12^,440 3,496 

1888 151.50S 144.360 

1892. 171,066 156,080 *985 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals* 

219,479 

191 245.928 

6.159 260,898 

7,933 303.801 

8,134 1,337 337,60'^ 



>: 



Congressional vote 
Dem. Rep. 



for 1892. 
Pop. Pro. 



1.... 


.. 22,511 


25,099 




1,940 


2.... 


.. 20,597 


22,716 


169 


1,348 


3.... 


.. 20,407 


17,080 




992 


4.... 


.. 21,765 


20,726 


595 


2.307 


5. . . . 


.. 20.693 


19,231 


428 


464 


6.... 


.. 21,651 


20.284 




412 


7.... 


.. 22,416 


19,585 


2,719 


171 


o. • . • 


., 14,393 


13,400 


210 


502 



Total. 164,433 158,121 
Total vote, 334,811. 



4,121 8,136 



Congressional vote 

Dem. Rep. 

1 12.082 24,462 

2 12,900 22,641 

3 14,427 18,403 

4 14,709 16,116 

5 10.459 16,731 

6 14,746 23.219 

7 23,^7 23,500 

8 12.805 19,041 



»r 1894. 




Pop. 


Pro. 


1.835 


1,731 


630 


1,278 


677 


791 


507 


1,586 


2,514 


489 


1,634 


503 


1,193 


299 


815 


518 



Total. 115,335 164,113 
Total vote. 296,446. 



All labor parties thrown with Populists. 



NEW YORK. 

Population in 1890, 5,997,853. 

Voting population, 1,769,649: White, 1,745,418; colored, 24,231. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. Pro. 

1876 521,949 489.207 

1880 534.511 bfib^i 12.373 1.517 

1884 r)63,ir>4 562,(05 16,994 25,016 

1888 .« 6l^>.96r> 650 338 30 231 

1892. 65^l,8(i!> 609.350 *16,429 38,190 

♦Populist. 



9,803 7,195 



Un. Lab. Totals. 

1,011,156 

1,103.945 

1,167,169 

020 1.317.160 

5,037 1.323,875 
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£I<£€TIOIVS--Gontmued. 



NEW YORK— Continued. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



1-. 

2... 

a.. 

4... 

6... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 
10... 
11... 
12... 
13... 
14... 
15... 
16 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20.. 
21„. 
22.., 
23... 
24.. 
25... 
28... 
27... 
28.. 
29... 
30... 
31... 
32... 
33.. 
34... 



'•• •••••••• 



Dem. 
21,650 
20,697 
21,607 
22,118 
16,675 
17.151 
14.905 
15,287 
16,897 
18,452 
16,780 
16,575 
18,979 
26,267 
27,741 
25,795 
17,659 
20,115 
2t,783 
19,509 
24,507 
16,707 
16,947 
17,287 
19,299 

18*412 
20.601 
17,646 
19,479 
19.255 
16,440 
16,548 
15,098 



Rep. 

18,749 
13,593 
15,907 
14,885 
14,488 
12,139 
7.122 
7,132 
7,175 
12,224 
8,355 
7,766 
11,181 
17.442 
15,872 
19,312 
17,806 
21,034 
19,095 
17.883 
23,187 
26,209 
25,690 
23,858 
20,445 
28,980 
25,737 
28,724 
21,443 
24,205 
19,762 
12,966 
19,701 
24,951 



Pop. 


Pro. 

1,104 


612 


538 


ijis? 


*"498 


• ••■•••• 

*"656 
1,435 


441 



787 
1,317 
592 
824 
1,329 
1,684 
1,054 

• ••••• •• 

"'740 
329 
659 
414 



329 
174 

208 
225 
449 



873 
1,353 

178 
1,382 

911 
1,548 
1,056 

995 
2,395 



1,536 
834 
622 
1,861 
2,070 
1,382 

1*369 
3,879 
1,627 
2,404 
2,242 
2.494 
1,156 
591 
932 
2,905 



24,280 34,218 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 .,. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30« 

31 

32 

33.. 

34 



Dem. 
14,961 
13.194 
14,215 
17.514 
11,825 
12,525 
9,13S 
9,466 
8,038 
15,086 
11,208 
10,933 
13,089 
18,355 
17,028 
19,294 
13,520 
16,640 
17,514 
17,529 
20,395 
12,885 
11,143 
13,473 
16,269 
15,877 
16,307 
15,926 
16,510 
13,950 
15,530 
13,893 
11,695 
10 674 



Rep. 

20,864 
14,507 
18,568 
19,802 
19,372 
14,427 
7,676 
9,099 
5,214 
10,098 
10,524 
9.592 
13,555 
24,332 
21.562 
24,853 
19,327 
22,169 
20,954 
19,199 
24,473 
22,383 
25.526 
23.320 
22,510 
29,149 
24,467 
29,528 
22,051 
24,541 
21,488 
15,548 
23.595 
25,964 



Pop. 


Pro. 


821 




*3,924 




*3,741 




1,474 


*197 


750 


118 


*2,357 


287 


*7,0!34 


. ••• •• 


*841 




*2,430 


• • ••• 

98 


*2,516 


100 


•••••••• 




*6,381 


•••••• 


362 


624 


•••••••• 


781 




529 




695 


439 


369 


491 


1,254 


316 


1.223 


318 


•••••• 


• • ■• • •• 


1.255 


735 


1,006 
631 



1,875 
983 
471 
S87 

1,076 

2,103 
796 

1,621 



1.211 

1,697 

1,745 

1.648 

588 

187 

582 

2,181 



Total... 632,768 605,018 

Total vote, 1,296,284. 
*Ind. Dem. 

All labor jMirtles thrown with Populists. 



Total... 485,529 660,237 
Total vote, 1,208,877. 



43,792 18,819 



NORTH CAROIilNA. 

Population in 1890, 1,617,947. 

Voting population, 342,653: White, 233,307; colored, 109,346. 



Election. Dem. Rep. Gbk. 

1876 126,427 108,417 

1880 124,208 115,874 1,126 

1884 142.952 125,068 

1888 147,902 134,784 

1892 132,951 100,846 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



♦Populist. 



*44,732 



454 
2,789 
2,636 



147 



Totals. 
238,844 
241,208 
268,474 
286,622 
280,665 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. Rep. Pop. 
1 14,623 11,576 



2 13.925 

3 12,457 

4 14,640 

.5 13,746 

6 16,624 

7 14.303 

8 16.896 

9 16,010 



11,814 
5,271 
2,106 

14,366 

9.136 
13,215 
14,560 



5,452 
9,869 

13.080 
4,358 

12.127 

5,399 

3,564 

872 



Pro. 



372 
434 



Totel 133,224: 70,468 66,297 
Tota/ rote, 270, 796, 



806 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. 

1 13.456 

2 14,721 

3 10,699 

4 14.335 

5 14.030 

6 13.996 

7 13,124 

8 15,491 

9 16,734 



Rep. 


Pop. Pro. 
16 510 


9 413 


5 314 


6,966 


9.705 


18,662 


16.882 


2,069 252 
i.q .'i.f>9 


l.'i.371 . 


18,775 


109 


16,869 









Total. 12G.536 68,905 81,292 252 
Totalo to, 277,035. 



^.'V 
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EI-ECTIONS— Contimied. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Population in 1890, 182.719. 

Voting population, 55,959: White, 55,769; colored. 190. 

Election. Deni. Kep. Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. 
1892 17,519 17,650 875 



Total. 
36.044 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. llcp. Pop. Pro. 

At large. 11,921 17.695 *7,434 

Total vote, 37,050. 
♦Independent. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
A.t large. 15,660 21,615 439 1,283 
Total vote, 38,997. 



Population in 1890, 3,C72,316. 

Voting population, 1,010,464 : 

Election. Dem. 

1876....; 323,182 

1880 340,821 

1884 368.280 

1888 396.455 

18^2 404.115 



OHIO. 



White, 990,542; colored, 25,922. 



Gbk. 



Uep. 

330,698 

375,048 6,456 2,616 

400,082 5,179 11,069 

416.054 24,350 

405.187 *14,850 26,012 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Un. Lab. 



3,496 



Totals. 
653,880 
724,941 
784,610 
840,361 
850,164 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

v» • • • • 

6 

# • • •% m 

o. . • . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15..... 

16 

17.. .. 

18 

19 

20 

21 



Dem. 
18,014 
20.074 
24,686 
20,417 
19,873 
18,091 
17.068 
18,384 
20.041 
15,486 
17,254 
20,298 
24,186 
22,285 
17,550 
17,314 
23,077 
22,600 
16.069 
16,460 
17,389 



Rep. 


Pop. 


Pro. 


19,269 


495 


317 


22,240 


644 


258 


20,370 


418 


1.116 


12,823 


1,599 


1,177 


15,269 


1,065 


1,042 


21,341 


684 


1,374 


19,434 


590 


1,536 


21.742 


47 


1,890 


20,027 


738 


913 


19,847 


• • • • 


647 


19,905 


575 


938 


17,045 


423 


804 


17,037 


893 


1,097 


20,396 


506 


1,573 


18.718 


214 


1,097 


17,273 


363 


1,542 


16,723 


81 


1,463 


21,389 


1,218 


1.682 


23,870 


1,094 


2,185 


17.417 


645 


937 


14,165 


450' 


569 



Total. 406,616 396,300 12,742 24,157 
Total vote, 839,815. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



20 .... 
21 



Dem. 
10,373 
10,709 
22,529 
15,388 
14.899 
12.505 
11,731 
11.740 
14,109 
9,465 
11.601 
17,362 
18,453 
14,262 
12,010 
10,300 
17.403 
11,051 
7,164 
8,351 
13,260 



Rep. 
19,315 
22,247 
22,327 
13.910 
16,546 
20,283 
18,021 
21,730 
20,715 
19,768 
20,731 
18,953 
19,131 
21,302 
19,291 
17,481 
19,061 
20,803 
22,361 
17,327 
17,968 



Pop. 
1,679 
2,448 
1,369 
3.223 
2,015 
1,183 
1,603 
2,045 
2,964 
1,496 
3,115 
2,015 
2.983 
1,930 
1,508 
1,977 
2,668 
8,912 
4,492 
2,722 
1,944 



Pro. 
279 
239 
700 

1,002 

I'M^ 
1,459 
1,645 

• • • • ■ 

878 
1,000 

i!622 

1,521 

1,234 

1,495 

343 

1,679 

1,530 

931 

489 



Total. 274,670 409,271 54,291 18,865 
Total vote, 757,097. 



OREGON. 






Population in 1890, 313,767. 

Voting population, 111,744 : 

Election, Dem. 

1876 *... . 14,149 

1880 19,948 

1884 24.604 

1888 26,522 

1892 14,243 



White, 102,113; colored, 9,631. 



Rep. 

15,206 

20,619 

26,860 

33,291 

35,002 



Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 



249 
726 



•26,875 



♦Populist. 



492 
1,677 
2,281 



363 



Totals. 
29,355 
40,816 
52,682 
61,853 
78,401 
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EliECTIOBrS-Oontinued. 

OB£GON- 

Gongressional vote for 1892. 



' Dem. 

1 13,019 

2 12,120 



Bep. 
18,929 
15,659 



Total. 25,139 84,588 
Total vote, 75,648. 



Pop. Pro. 
7,518 1,285 
5,940 1,178 



13,458 2,463 



Continued. 

Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 

1 12.620 

2 9.013 



Rep. 

22,264 

18,875 



Pop. 
10,790 
10,749 



Total. 21,633 41.139 21,539 
Total vote, 86,166. 



Pro. 
1,080 

776 

1.856 



PENNSYIiVANIA. 



Population in 1890, 5,258.014. 

Voting population, 1,461,869: White, 1,426,996; colored, 34,873. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 366,204 

1880 407,428 

1884 392,785 

1888 444,327 

1892 452,264 



Rep. 
384,184 
444,704 
473,804 
523.585 
516,011 

♦Populist. 



Gbk. 

20,668 
16,992 

*8.714 



Pro. Un. Lab. Totals. 

750,388 

1,939 874,739 

15,283 898,864 

20,708 3,877 .992,497 

25,123 808 1,002,920 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Kep. Pop. Pro. 
At large. 447,456 511,433 4,948 22,930 
At large. 448.714 512.577 8,140 23,677 



1 13,693 

2 9,057 

3 15,519 

4 22,950 

5 21,426 

6 13,938 

7 21,805 

8 17,837 

9 28,175 

10 10,266 

11 10,225 

12 15.554 

13 13.440 

14 13.993 

15 12.055 

16 14,724 

17 15,333 

18 15.631 

19 21,963 

20 17,420 

21 20,245 

22 15,939 

23 8.177 

24. 25.224 

25 15.559 

26 17,887 

27 9,523 

28 17,285 



22,908 

16.106 

*5,600 

37,200 

32,638 

19,129 

21,985 

XX, Ot/O ...... 

17,270 

20,062 

10,814 

14,092 

11.539 

19.058 

17,241 

17,966 

10,030 

19,247 . ... 

16,198 

22,601 149 

23,942 

22.647 

14,628 

23,971 2,089 

19,650 824 

14,500 182 

12.479 572 

13.284 



""468 

1,530 
670 



1.041 

1,390 

269 

988 

1,420 

1,445 

916 

547 

678 

176 

1,197 

287 

193 

1,100 

1,930 

T,486 
1,277 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Den). Rep. Pop. Pro. 
At large. 324.623 571,085 18,764 22,982 
At large 666,249 19,344 23,601 



Total... 454,843 502,768 9,316 19,008 

Total vote, 985,935. 
*Iad. Bep, 



1 10.595 

2 5,488 

3 16,980 

4 16,056 

5 12,530 

6 9,803 

7 18,087 

8 14,762 

9 21,273 

10 7.1H1 

11 12.027 

12 12,614 

13 11,718 

14 9.177 

15 6.575 

16 11,687 

17 11,683 

18 11,778 

19 18.7.H 

20 12.592 

21 14,107 

22 7,430 

23 3,420 

24 17,304 

25 10,435 

26 13,265 

27 4,845 

28 15,197 



26,957 
17,550 
13,443 
42,461 
38,986 
20,717 
22,913 
14.565 
19,325 
19,266 
14.104 
18.144 
13,949 
19,139 
14,356 
16.791 
12,677 
19,388 
21,138 
23,969 
26,671 
29,136 
13,721 
27,538 
22,156 
15.729 
11.717 
16,994 





171 




143 




624 


272 


316 




1,513 


149 


629 


218 


479 


518 






723 


487 


1,009 




1,606 


354 


1,176 


718 




1,049 


1,676 


242 


1,038 


- 


690 


680 


849 


1,902 


968 


1,491 




541 




2,321 


995 


1,919 


1,475 




740 


906 


1.724 




1,429 



Total.. 327,763 673,500 13,767 19,873 
Total vote. 934,903. 
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KLKCTIONS— Gontinaed 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Popnlation in 1890, 345,506. 

Voting population, 100.017: White, 97,756; colored, 2,261. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 10,712 

1880 10.779 

18S4.... »... 12,391 

1888 17,580 

1892 24,336 



Rep. 

15.787 ... 
18,195 
19.030 
21,969 ... 
27,069 

* Populist. 



Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. TotnlR. 

26,499 

236 20 29,230 

422 928 32,771 

1,251 40,750 

*227 1,565 53,196 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1.... 11,238 10,303 1,013 

2 10,770 10,020 1,570 



Total.. 22,008 20,323 
Total vote, 44,914. 



2,583 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 7,255. 11,355 ♦Sri 426 

2 6,394 11,306 ^241 720 






Total.. 13,649 22.661 
Total vote, 38,509. 
♦Labor. I 



1.053 1,146 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Population in 1890. 1,151,149. 

Voting population, 235.606: White, 102,657; colored, 132,949. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 90,896 

1880 112,312 

1884 69,890 

1888 65.825 

1892 54,698 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



Rep. 

91,870 

58,071 

21.733 

13.740 

13,384 



Gbk. Pro. Un.Lab. 



566 



*2,410 



Totals. 

182,766 

170.949 

91,623 

79,565 

70,492 



♦Populist. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 

1 6,81S 

2 8,001 

3 8,330 

4 10,401 

5 8,791 

6 10,133 

7 4,955 



Rep. Pop. Pro. 



• • • • 



1 



Dem. 

5.650 



787 
1,730 
2,099 
1,822 
4,995 



Total.. 56,929 11.433 
Total vote, 68,362. 



2 3,913 

3 5,778 

8,425 



Rep. Pop. Pro. 

Q,i/J.t) ...... ... . 



5 6,141 



6, 

7. 



8,171 
7,358 



985 
2,771 
1,545 
2,452 
2,712 



Total.. 47,465 14,378 
Total vote, 63,3f8. 
*Ind. Dem, 



♦342 



1.163 



1,505 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Population in 1890, 328,808. 

Voting population, 96,765: White, 96,177; colored, 588. 

Election. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. 
1892 9,081 34,888 26,512 



Total. 

70,481 



1. 
2. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

33,794 25,444 

.... 14,218 33,288 24,659 



Total.. 14,218 67,082 
Total vote, 131,403. 



50,103 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dpm. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 8,041 40,623 27,354 823 

2 8,102 40,383 27.383 872 



Toia\.. l^.U^ ^Y.'^'o tA.,'\^'\ ^&^^ 
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EliECTIONS— Continued. 



TSNNS:SS££. 



Population in 1890, 1,767,518. 

Voting population, 402,476 : White, 310,014; colored. 92,462, 



Election. Dem. 

1876 133,166 

1880 128,191 

1884 138,268 

1888 158,779 

1892 136,477 



Rep. 

89.666 
107,677 
124,078 
138,988 

99,973 



Gbk. 

• • m - • • 

5,917 
967 

*23,622 



♦Populist. 



Pro. 

■'**43 
1,131 
6,969 
4,856 



Un.Lab. Totals. 

222,782 

241,828 

259,424 

303,736 

264,928 



Congressional vote for 1892. 



1. 
2 
3 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Dem. 
13,207 
7,875 
15,984 
14,010 
13,709 
15,695 
12,013 
13,038 
14,334 
12,164 



Rep. 

17,890 
18,952 
15,035 
11,226 



12,920 



Pop. 

'"798 
2,171 

'8,062 
9,002 
8,480 

• ••••• 

*10,883 
4,785 



Total.. 132,029 76,022 
Total vote, 256,401. 
♦Fusion. 



Pro. 
841 
765 
493 

"654 
605 
459 

> • • • • 

352 



44,181 4,169 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Bern. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 8,542 18,017 2,662 

2 *13,191 16,215 638 414 

3 13,947 17,019 1,699 

4 11,965 10,582 

320 9,543 

4,798 4.783 

6,366 1,844 

13,071 



5 11,440 

6..... 11,234 

7 9,098 

8 12,161 



9 10,634 *7,983 

10 6,664 1,955 1,454 



Total.. 108,866 88,343 
Total vote, 228,229. 
♦Fusion. 



26,245 4.775 



TEXAS. 

Population in 1890. 2.235,623. 

Voting population, 535,942: White, 434,010; colored, 101,932, 



Election. Dem. 

1876 104,803 

1880 156,428 

1884 225.309 

1888 i 234.883 

1892 239,148 



Rep. 

44,803 

57,893 

93,141 

88,280 

81,444 



Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 



27,405 
3,321 

♦99,638 



3,534 
4,749 
2,165 



29,459 



Totals. 
149.606 
241.726 
325,305 
357,371 
422,395 



♦Populist. 



Congressional vote 
Dem. Rep. 



2 19,854 

3 16,335 

4 16,521 

5 24,983 

6 29,913 

7 19,718 

8 17.997 

9 19,763 

10 13,017 

11 15,247 

12 13,930 

13 21,921 



1,508 

'"4,'709 
4,663 

15,493 
2,009 

"9,'452 
8,055 
7,290 
1,629 



for 1892. 

Pop. Pro. 

10,371 

12,177 

10.371 

170 

17,078 



12,937 
12,384 
4,297 
5,765 
6,574 
9,815 



Total 229,199 64,708 101,939 
Total vote, 386,846. 



1.. 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Pop. Pro. 



Dem. 

14.920 
23.292 
16.462 
15.873 
19,722 
19,965 
18.822 
16.480 
18.460 
12.177 



11 17,94a 

12 11,045 

13 13.687 



Rep. 
2.164 



1,726 

13,540 

968 

17,092 



10.870 

li,358 
1.5(56 



10,097 
16,223 
12.411 
14.515 
1,517 
19,261 

16,104 
16.591 

7.874 
16.089 

4.213 
13,321 



I 



Total. 217,851 59,884 
Total vote, 431,739. 
*liid. Dem, 



*5,788 



148,216 5,788 



..^,»'is 
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EIj1:CTIOIVS— Continued. 



UTAH. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 
Delegate... 15,211 12,405 6,989 

First State Election. Nov. 5, 1895. 

Congressional vote. 

Bern. Rep. 

19,666 20,568 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 
Delegate.. 19,606 21,323 566 



Pop. 
1,170 



VKBMONT. 

Population in 1890, 332,422. 

Voting population, 101,697; White, 101,369; colored, 328. 

Election Dem. 

1876.; 20,350 

1880.... 18,316 

1884 17,331 

1888 16.788 

1892 10,325 

♦Populist, 



Rep. 

44.428 


Gbk. 


Pro. 


Uu. Lab. 


Totals. 
64,778 
65 098 


45.667 


1.215 

785 

*****43 






39.514 


1,752 
1.459 
1,424 




59,382 


45.192 




63,439 


37,992 




55,784 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 9,396 19.429 640 

2 8,649 18,568 635 



Total. 18,045 37.997 1,281 

Total vote. 57,323. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 6,987 21,54<{ 

2 6,G58 20.337 



Total. 13.645 41.883 
Total vote, 55,528. 



!•••••••• 



VIRGINIA. 

Population in 1890, 1,655,980. 

Voting population, 378,782: White, 248,035; colored, 130,747. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 139.670 

1880 128.586 

1884 145,497 

1888 151.977 

1892 163,977 



Rep. Gbk. 

95,558 

84,020 

139.356 

150,438 

113,256 *r2,274 

♦Populist. 



Pro. Uu. Lab. Totals. 

235,228 

212,606 

138 284,991 

1,678 304,093 

2,798 292,305 






Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 

1 .-... ll,524 10,545 

2 17,431 12,414 968 *509 

8 18,595 10.488 

4 10,330 7,482 

5 14,112 12,066 

6 18,255 18,849 

7 15,558 10,147 

. 8. 17,124 10,066 

9 18.431 12.699 1,709 

10 17,778 14,986 



Congressional vote for 1894. 



■:s. Total vote, 280,066. 
;< ^Soottering. 



Total... 162,138 37,179 80,240 509 



Dem. 

1 11.598 

2 12.375 

3 11.745 

4 8.773 

5 10.750 

6 10 GOi 

7 11.041 

8 10.801 

9 13.331 

10 12,422 



Rep. 

0,944 
8,808 
4.G53 
7.909 
8.417 
8.288 
9,500 
8.450 
14.287 
11,530 



Pop. Pro. 

461 291 

751 

2,019 231 

1,291 284 

1,121 249 

3,550 

248 395 

628 

271 

396 285 



Total... 113,438 88,846 10,7361,735 
Total vote, •iU.l^^. 
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£IiE€TIONS- Continued. 

WASHINGTON. 

Population in 1890. 349,390. 

Voting population, 146.918: White, 141,934; colored, 4,984. 

Election. Dem. 11 v]). Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. Totals. 
1892 .29,844 36,470 19,105 2,553 87,972 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
At large... 30,669 35 463 19,897 2,411 
At large... 27,266 35,173 20,091 2,395 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop, Pro. 

At large... 14,602 35.981 26,285 

At large... 14.503 35,075 25,643 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Population in 1890, 762,794. 

Voting population, 181,400: White, 172,198; colored, 9,202. 

Dem. 

1876 56,495 

1880 57,391 

1884 67,317 

1888 78,677 

1892 84,468 



Rep. Gbk. 
42 046 


Pro. 


Un. Lab. 


Totals. 
98,541 
112,713 
132,162 
159,440 
171,048 


46,243 9,079 






63,096 810 


939 
1,084 
2,130 




80,285 *4,165 


1,508 


*Populist. 





Congressional vote for 1892. 



Dem. Rep. 

1 19,314 19,103 

2 21,807 20,750 

3 22,690 20,750 

4 22,066 19,924 



Pop. 

697 
327 
308 
100 



Pro. 

1,486 
562 
504 



•Potal... 85.877 80,532 1,432 2,552 
Total vote, 170,393. 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. 

1 17,399 21.845 

2 21,397 23,444 336 

8 19,538 23,457 841 

4 17,767 20,795 1.418 



Total... 76,101 89,541 2,595 
Total vote, 168,292. 



Pro. 
55 



66 



WISCONSIN. 



Population in 1890, 1,686,880. 

Voting population. 461,722: White, 459,893; colored, 1,829. 



Election. Dem. 

1876 123,926 

1880 114,649 

1884 146.459 

1888 155,232 

1892 177,335 



Gbk. Pro. Un. Lab. 



Rep. 
130,070 

144,400 7,986 69 

161,157 4,598 7,656 

176,553 14,277 

170,791 *9,909 13,132 

♦Populist.] 



8,552 



Totals. 
253,996 
267,104 
319.870 
354,614 
371,167 



1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5 . 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10.. 



Congressional vote for 1892. 

Pop. Pro. 



Dem. 
16,449 
21,303 
16,419 
13.567 
17,829 
20.212 
13,071 
18,194 
19,597 
13,004 



Rep. 
20,232 
15,003 
19.506 
12,125 
15,960 
17,847 
15.344 
15,167 
16,294 
17,674 



221 
1,177 
955 
763 
786 
592 
1,572 

"ii428 
4.186 



2,029 
T,'826 



883 

1,575 

736 



I 



Total. 169,645 165,152 
TotaJ rote, 353,520, 



11,680 7,043 



X ■ • • • 

2 ... 
o . . . . 

4 

^ • • • • 

5. . . . 

6. . . . 
7 

8. . . • 

V . . . . 

10.... 



Congressional vote for 1894. 

Pop. Pro. 



Dem. 
12,334 
17,932 
*14,608 
12,375 
13,057 
14,919 

9,996 
15,522 
14,910 

9,054 



Rep. 

21,972 

18,197 

22,364 

IT, 997 

18,681 

21,718 

17,489 

19.902 

22,741 

19,836 



2,828 
455 

7,116 
3,794 

320 
1.748 

330 
2,187 
3,855 



1,615 
1,433 
1,874 



1,185 

1.250 

949 

786 

1,531 



Total. 134,707 200,897 
Total vote, 868,353. 



22,627 10,122 



T;-- 
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KI-ECTIONS-Continuedl 

WTOMING. 

Population in 1890, 60. 7 '5. 

Votlug population, 27,0il: White, 26.050; colored, 994. 

Election. D'^m. Hep.. Pop. Pro. Un. Lab. Total. 
1892 .^ 8,454 7,722 630 16,706 

Congressional vote for 1892. Congressional vote for 1894. 



Deui. Hep. Pop. 

8,865 8.311 

Total vote, 17,166. 



Pro. 



Dem. Rep. Pop. 

6.152 10,068 2,906 

Total vote, 19,126. 



Pro. 



ARIZONA TERRITOBT. 

Congressional vote for 1892. Congressional vote for 1894. 



Dem. 
7,l'/2 



Rep. 
6,171 



Pop. 



Pro. 



Dera. 
4,772 



Rep, 
6,648 



Pop. 
2,902 



Pro. 



NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 

Congressional vote for 1892. Congrossiomil vote for 1894. 

Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. i Dem. Re]). Pop. Pro. 

15,799 15,222 15,351 18,113 1,825 



OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Congressional vote for 1892. Congressional vote for 1894. 

Dam. Rep. Pop. Pro. Dem. Rep. Pop. Pro. 
7.390 9,478 7,34S ♦1,003 12.074 21,392 15,894 

♦Scattering. 
£l<£€TORAIi COL.I^K<;}E, 1890— KoccHsary to Choice, 224. 

No. 140. 

Maryland 8 



Alabama 11 

Arkansas 8 

Califoruia 9 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 3 

Florida 4 

Georgia 13 

Idabo 3 

Illinois 24 

Indiana 15 

lowa...^ 13 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana 8 

Maine 6 



Massachusetts 15 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 9 

Mississi^ipi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New Hampshire 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 30 

North Carolina. 11 

Dakota 3 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 



Pejinsylvania 32 

Rhode Island 4 

South Carolina 9 

South Dakota 4 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 15 

Utah 3 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 12 

West Virginia 6 

Washington 4 

Wisconsin 12 

Wyoming 3 



Total 447 



-en 



EXGL.AND OR CiREAT BRITAIN-Pnblic Net Revenue Tor 

1801-180)2. 
^o. 141. 

The English government imposes duty on no articles produced 
within the Mngdom except spirituous liquors, and upon these it 
levies an excise tax equal to the duty tax, so that the home product 
aud the imported article stand on the same footing in the market. 
The only articles on wiiich duties are levied are chiccory, cocoa, cof- 
fee, dried fruits,^ plate, spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine. Everything 
else comes in free. For the year ending March 31, 1891, the Eugll&U. 
.w venue was as follows; 



.;-. '«»-i' 
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i:]!VGL.AfiJO OR GRKAX BRITAIAI-Cuutiuued. 

Customs : $95,943,047 

Excise 123,414,440 

Stamps (excluding fee, etc., stamps) 07,182,032 

Land tax 5,0G1,1G0 

House duty , 6,861,765 

I*roperty and income tax • 65,551,755 

Post office 50,611,600 

Telegraph service 12,068,920 

Crown lands (net) • 2,092,595 

Stamps in lieu of fees 4,051,692 

Interest on advances 1,072,557 

Interest on Suez shares 967,601 

Allowance from the Bank of England 832,025 

Miscellaneous 4,198,397 

Total 439,909,102 

Add local taxation 35,107,914 

Total national income 475,017,016 

Total United States income 461,716,561.90 

It must be remembered that in making tobacco a factor in its 
customs income Great Britain prohibits its cultivation for commer- 
cial purposes in the kingdom, utterly ignoring all pretense of "free 
trade." 

It must also be remembered that on the Democratic plan of com- 
puting the tariff percentages, namely, on the volume of taxable Im- 
ports, the British tariff is higher than the McKinley tariff or any 
other American tariff ever was, amounting to 67 per cent. 
That is, it collects 67 cents on every dollar's worth of dutiable im- 
ports. 

It must also be remembered that the total taxation per capita in 
Great Britain is about twice as great as in the United States. 
Thus: Great Britai —income $475,017,016; population 38,100,000; 
per capita $12.50. United States— income $461,716,561; population 
67,400,000; per capita $6.85. The population iz given from the last 
report of the Treasury Department. 

In addition to England's $475,000,000 of revenue tax collected 
from the people, England, Scotland, and Ireland have each a local 
tax account, which for the year ending March 31, 1893, is as fol- 
Jows: 




:!^ 
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BUfOl^AND OR OR£AT BRITAIM -Continued. 

Articles iipou which duty is collected, sliowiug the amount for 
the year e'udin;; March 31, 18i)3: 

Beer, etc $65,167 

Chiccory 297,389 

Cocoa , 520,185 

Cofifee 843,982 

Currauts ^ 487,954 

Figs, pluins, and prunes 264,104 

Raisins 932,270 

spmts— 

Rum .^ 10,112,888 

lirandy 6,492.986 

Geneva 744,07ft 

Other sorts 2,559,146 

Tea. 16,576,393 

Tobacco, &c 49,270,562 

Wine. 6,181,661 

All other 15,903 

The income tax of England as collected from the following 
classes for the year ending March 31, 1893: 

A. (Lands, tenements, &c.) $20,041,444 

B. (Occupation of land, &c.) 1,074,854 

C. (Annuities, dividends, &c.) 4,673,134 

D. (Trades, professions, &c.) 35,150,622 

E. (Public offices, &c.) 4,463,641 



Total $65,403,696 



EKfOIiAWD'S EXPENDITURES for Vear ending M iircli 31, 

1^03. 
no. 142. 

Interest on funded debt $78,121,121 

Terminable annuities 30,904,226 

Unfunded 3,211,043 

Cost of management 901,241 

JvTew sinking fund 8,524,867 

Interest on loans, etc 973,300 

•^ ^ • 

Total Vl^|^^;v^% 



H 
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£NOL.AND'S EXPENDITIJRES— Continued. 

The permanent debt of Great Britain March 31, 1893, was as 
follows: 

31/^ per cent $1,098,592 

2% per cent, consols 2,556,179,556 

2% per cent. 1905 22,618,513 

21^ per cent 157,358,301 

Exchequer bonds 2^2 per cent 20,356,569 

Bank of England debt 53,604,984 

Banli of Ireland debt 12,802,637 

Book debt 2% per cent 53,264,500 

Total 2,868,926,743 



EXPO RT$i— Comparison of Exports under lUcKinley anci 

Wilson Acts Tor One Year Each. 
No. 143. 



Exports. 


Fiscal yrar 1894, l«st 
All I oflflclal year under 
McKinley law. 


Calendar year 1895, first 
full official year un- 
der Wilson law. 


Domestic: 
-Agriculture, products of 


ValtLC. 

$038,363,038 

183 718.484 

20,449.598 

38,010.953 

4.261,920 

4 400,944 


Per cent. 

72 28 


Valtie. 

$545,714,375 

201.152,771 

19.820,505 

30,662 093 

6,232.224 

4.158.048 


Per cent. 
67.56 


Manufactures....... 


21.14 

2.35 

3.22 

.49 

.52 


24.90 


MininsT 


2.45 


Forest 


8.80 


Fisheries 


.77 


Miscellaneous 


.52 






Total 


869,204.937 | 100 


807,740,016 


100 






Foreign: 

Free of duty ~ 

Dutiable. 


8,841,180 
14,094,455 


38.60 
61.40 


8,474,579 
8,647,880 


49.60 
5a50 








Total 


23,935,635 


100 


17,122,459 


100 







FARi»IERS->IIow BeneHted hy Protection. 
No, 144. 

We start first with the proposition that each farmer must pay his 
share of the national expenses in some kind of taxes. Take a fam- 
ily Avith nil iinnual income ranging from three to four hundred dol- 
lars per annum. By comparison of one iiundred and ninety-five 
occupations, the annual wages in England as compared with the 
United States are found to be ^309 in England and in the United _ 
States ^597, showing a difference in favor of American labor of^ 
^^^SS annually. The average daily wages of ordinary labor in the^ 









- ^ARJItCRS— How Benefited, eie.— Continaed. 

United States is $1.32 i)er day agaiDst an average in Qngland 

T Of only GO cents per day. 

. -' An Amerioan family spends an.Tiually for clothing, $56.50; for 

^ food, $182.36; for sundries and all other articles outside of rent, light, 

and fuel, $73.08. Upon these articles the duty levied according to 

the Democratic theory is on clothing, 66 per cent, equal to $22.49; 

for food, 23 per cent., equal to $34.10; for sundries, 27 per cent, 

equal to $15.54, or a total tax of $72.13. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the farmer cannot expend any- 
thing lil^e the same amount the mechanic expends for the mainte- 
nance of his family. In all articles except that of clothing it would 
^ not equal half. Therefore it is reasonable to say that the farmer's 
outlay annually as a tax, according to the Democratic theory, would 
not exceed $50, all of which we deny as being true either* in theory 
or practice, but give these figures for the sake of the argument. 
- Now, to offset this tariff tax of $72.13 of the mechanic, or the 

"probable reduced amount of the farmer of $50, we have accumu- 
lated profits or benefits upon the agricultural products which the 
'r^ farmer produces. The average farmer in Northern New Yorli is 

r - benefited as follows: 

t ' Wheat, 29 bushels to the f^rm, 1803: Rate of duty 25 cents 
i'- per bushel present law, increased value by reason of 

?? tariff ^ ^ $7.25 

^ Oats, 125 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 15 cents 
'S .^ per bushel present law increased value by reason of 

tariff 18.75 

Corn, 63 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 15 cents 
per bushel present law, increased value by reason of 

V tariff 9.45 

Z Rye, 14 bushels to the farm, li>93: Rate of duty 10 cents 

£ per bushel present law, increased value by reason of 

K' tariff 1.43 

Barley, 23 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 30 cents 
per bushel "present law, increased value by reason of 

tariff 6.40 

Hay, 30 tons to tne farm, 1893: Rate of duty $4 per ton 

present law, increased value by reason of tariff 120.00 

'^^ Potatoes, 107 bushels to the farm, J893: Rate of duty 25 cents 
,^3 ^-per bushel present law, increased value by reason of 

l^['^ XnTfS f f M • M t I f I } f f { f I t • I I I I t f « f I } M H i « « I I I « I t t \ \ 'k V > \ \ ^-x V^ 



t* 



.^ 
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FARJflEKlS— How Benefited, etc.— Gontinued. 

Buckwheat, 17 bushels to the farm, 1893: Rate of duty 15 
cents per bushel present law, increased value by reason of 
tariff $2.55 

Eggs, 207 dozen to the farm, 1893: Rate of auty 5 cents per 
dozen present law, Increased value by reason of tariff 10.35 






Total 202.93 

The foregoing result shows the advantage of the McKinley tariff 
as affected Dy nine articles of the product of the farm. We leave 
out all live stock, fruit, garden farming, poultry, butter, and dairy 
products, which if thrown into the calculation, would at least double 
the benefit which this tariff law guarantees to the agricultural 
classes. 

The result as shown by comparing the cost in taxes, which is $50, 
with the benefits in tariff, $202.93, leaves a balance in favor of the 
farmer of $152.93. 

The Wilson tariff is sweeping away this $152.93, leaving each 
farmer to bear his share of the national burden for the support of 
the Government 



FARJUERS in 1873. 
No. 145. 

So much has been said by free-silver orators to mislead farmers 
into the idea that everything was prosperous witn them before 1873 
and nothing has been since. 

This is from an address in 1873: 

"The condition of the laboring man and farmer is far from what 
is desirable. They have worked, watched, and waited for an ade- 
quate reward until weariness has well nigh turned to hopelessness. 
Farming has been a financial failure for the past three years. Hara 
toil has opened up fine farms and brought to the bins the products 
of unexampled harvests, but the sales have hardly paid expenses 
and bought cheap clothing until the coming harvest. There is no 
surplus to Improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art an4 llt^Tfltlirei" 

This wfts Wove ellY^r w^s ft8fs«mit?a ip 1873, 
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mo. 146. 



FARitI E»RI€ES, 






Average farm price for the United States of com, wheat, rye, oatsjKirlei/j buck- 
wheiU, potatoes, and hay in December of eaeh year Jrom 1870 tu I8>i6, 



inclusive. 



Year. 



1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

IcJiV. ... .. 

1880 

1881 

188a 

1883 

1885 

1886 

1887 

J888 

1889. .. 

18W 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 



Corn, 

per 

buMhel. 



Wheat, 

per 
bunUel. 



$0,549 
.482 
.398 
.480 
.647 
.420 
.370 
.368 
.318 
.375 
.396 
.636 
.484 
.4^ 
.357 
.328 
.366 
.444 
.341 

.mi 

.506 
.406 
.393 
.365 
.457 
J»)4 



$1,042 
1.268 
1.240 
1.150 

.944 
1.000 
1.087 
1.082 

.777 
1.108 

.951 

i.m 

.882 
.910 
.645 
.771 

.687 
.681 
.926 
.698 
.«}J8 
.839 
.ti24 
.538 

.4ia 

.509 



Rye, 

pur 

buKhel. 



$0,816 
.790 
.763 
.762 
.856 
.769 
.669 
.592 
.526 
.666 
.756 
.983 
.615 
.680 
.619 
.579 
.538 
.645 
.691 
.457 
.629 
.774 
.548 
.513 
.601 
.440 



Oatii, 


Barley, 


per 


per 


buuhel. 


baiibel. 


$0,438 


$0,845 


.401 


.806 


.836 


.738 


.874 


.916 


.620 


.921 


.000 


.811 


.351 


.664 


.29(3 


.639 


.346 


j>m 


.831 


.689 


.860 


.666 


.464 


.823 


.875 


.628 


.830 


.687 


.280 


.487 


.286 


.663 


.290 


.636 


.304 


.619 


.278 


.696 


.230 


.427 


.424 


.648 


. .316 


.640 


.317 


.472 


.294 


.411 


UJ24 


^442 


.1^9 


.83T 



Buck- 
Mr heut, 

per 
butihel. 



$0,784 
.»;i8 
.829 
.814 
.808 
.710 
.?26 
.6»7 
.627 
.598 
.694 
.»65 
.729 
.820 
.589 
.669 
.546 
.666 
.636 
.518 
.577 
.679 
.534 
.583 
.556 
.4u2 



Hay. 

P«.r 
tou. 



$13.82 

14.53 
la.07 
Iti.ia 

9.74 
8.60 
IX^ 
9.a2 
ll.W 
ll.W 
9.'.0 
8.19 
8.17 
8.T1 
8.46 
9.97 
8.76 
7.«8 
7.74 
8.39 
8.49 
8.ti« 
8.54 
8.o5 



Potatoes, 
butihel. 



^.720 
.5*j9 



.^69 

.448 
.5fe9 
.4J6 
At3A 

.lHi9 
.5o« 
.4^ 
.396 
Ml 
.167 
.082 
.4U2 
Mi 
.777 

.3ri 

.(>i3 
.;iiiO 

.«>ijO 

.;,ti6 



From the foregoing table wheat, corn, oats, and hay have been 
selected for comparison, which proves that prices for these farm 
products did not fall from Decmber, 1878, to December, 1891: 



A rticles. 



"Wheat per bushel. 

Corn -"- do 

Oats— .• - •Hio 

Hay ••••'•. •«.•..» — * per ton 







$0.83 

.40 

.:jl 

8.;i9 



Whatever injury was done to the farmer by falling prices was 
done either while we wer^ under the spell of cheap paper money 
previous to December, 1878, or else after the Republicans lost control 
of the country, when the crop of 1802 went to market in December, 
1892, under the shadows of tariff reform. 

Those fourteen years from 1878 to 1892 cover the only period and 
the entire period in the history of our country when the two cardinal 
doctrines of the Republican party, viz. First, protection to Amer- 
ican Industries: and. seo^nd, soiind money. \\a(\ xi eY^^^eo' \cn ^j> \N\^\x 

f^eet work. The roeord for those years \ft ma^^ m^. ^\\vi^ -^vix'^i 
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FARin Pl^ICES-Continned. 

the years of our greatest prosperity. The truths of history cannot 

be obscured or obliterated. 

Distort it as you will, the fact remains that the thirtieth year of 
the thirty years of Republican supremacy was the best year in all 
our country's history. That was the year when it was the easiest 
for the laborers and wheat farmer to earn gold or to pay debts with 
the-products of his toil. 

FARm PRODrCTS^Imports and Exports. 
No. 147. 

Farmers in the United States lost in one year under the Wilson 
law nearly $225,000,000. 

The following tables show, from official reports of the Treasury 
Department, the imports and exports of farm products in the last 
fiscal year under the McKinley law compared with the first calen- 
dar year under the Wilson law. These statements, it should be re- 
membered, are based on official figures furnished by the Treasury 
Department, covering the years most nearly touching the date at 
w^hich the change was made from the McKinley law to the Wilson 
law: 

Imports of fann products. 



Hides 

Tobacco 

Wines 

Wool 

Leather 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 

Rice 

Animals 

Seeds 

Breadstufifs (all) 

Provisions (all) 

Flax (unmanufactured) 

Cheese 

Hay 

Wheat 

Feathers 

Hops 

Barlpy 

Hemp 

l-gg« 

Total 

OaJn of imports, $68,264,314. 



McKinley law. 


Wilson law. 


fiscal 


calendar 


year 1894. 


year 1895. 


$17,270,637 


|!36,432,989 


11,001.798 


15,225,726 


6,739.425 


7.222.102 


6,107.438 


33 770,159 


4,608.380 


7,745,092 


8,010,205 


5,171,099 


2,464,226 


2,955,329 


2,411,066 


3,365.123 


2,395,695 


4,650,430 


1,981,317 


2,<^6,786 


1,797,847 


2,106,130 


1.336,845 


2,239,920 


1,247,198 


1,471,091 


761,937 


2,191,685 


761,177 


1,121.789 


726,692 


3,033,626 


484,415 


547,046 


358,744 


501,137 


239,91.S 


1,212,243 


199,536 


219,469 


65,804.440 


134,068,860 



.N^vl 
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rARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Exports of farm products. 



Cotton 

Breadstnffs (all) 

Provisions (all) 

Flour 

Wb^at 

Lard 

Bac.>n 

Animals (all) 

Cattle 

Com i 

Beef 

Oil cake and m* al .. 

Seeds (all) 

Cheese 

Distilled spirits .... 

Pork 

Clover seed 

Hidea 

Hops 

Tallow 

Flaxseed 

Barley 

Sugar and molasses 

Oats 

Vegetables 

Hay 

Broom com 

Bye 

Total. 



McKinley law, 

fiscal 

year 1894. 



$210.8^9.298 

166,774,658 

145.262,273 

69.271.760 

69.470,041 

40,089,721 

88,338.367 

35,698,180 

83.455,092 

30.211,154 

16,696,583 

8.807,807 

7.941,935 

7,180,232 

5,676,986 

5.067,773 

4.540.822 

3,972,487 

3,844,194 

2,766,164 

2,426.284 

2,379,714 

2,209.265 

Jd,027,934 

1,740,604 

890,503 

210,742 

126,532 



907,946,945 



Wilson law, 
calendar 
year 1895. 



$189,890,645 

125,604.486 

132.456.843 

50,292,886 

40,89H.547 

37.348.753 

37.411.944 

83,791.014 

26,997,701 

27.907.766 

16,522.018 

7,851.246 

1,983.894 

8.401.117 

1,685,460 

4,430,156 

1,126.618 

2.836.947 

1,745,945 

1,207.350 

31,076 

1.485.038 

1,886 672 

599,835 

1,557,467 

698.934 

179,856 

724 

751,833.937 



Loss of exports, $156, 113,008. 

Loss TO THE American farmer is one year, $224,377,322. 



J> 



FARM PRODUCTS A]\I> VAL.UES. 
Ho. 148. 

Total number of farms in 1890 4,504,(541 

An increase of 555,734 

or 13.86 per cent. 

Value, including fences and buildings in 1S90 $13,279,252,640 

- showing SLA increase in valuation since 1880 of 

% ^<).2aper cent. 
Value of farm implements and machinery in 1890. .. . ^494,247,467 
* Bhowln^ an increase since 1880 of 21.58 per cent. 

."^Value of live stock on hand June 1, 1890 $2,208,707,573 

?^ showing an increase since ISSO of 47.21 per cerit, 

- " -^ ' - 
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rABJM PRODUCTS ANU ¥ALi;£»--Coatmued. 

Value of farm products in 1889 $2,460,107,454 

showing an increase since 1880 of 11.19 per cent 

Horses on farms in 1890 numbered 14,969,467 

an increase over 1880 of 44.53 per cent. 

Swine 57,409,583 

or an increase over 1880 of 20.40 per cent. 
Cattie: 

Working oxen 1,117,41^4 

Milcli cows 16,511,9r»0 

Other cattle. 33,734,128 

Total on farms June 1, 1890 51,363,572 

Cattle on ranges June 1, 1S90 6,285,220 

Total cattle on farms and ranges 57,648,792 

Milk: 

Gallons, June 1, 1890. 5,209,125,567 

or an equivalent of 315.48 gallons per milch cow 
and 83.18 gallons per capita of population. 
Butter: 

Pounds 1,024,223,468 

bheep: 

Exclusive of spring lambs, June 1, 1890 35,935,364 

Number of fleeces shorn in fall of 1889 and spring 

of 1890 32,126,868 

Average pounds per fleece 5.15 

FARm TALIJKS— Iligher Prices Tor Farm Products. 
No. 149. 

The gross incomes of the farmers of the United States are indi- 
cated in the following tables, being divided into four groups, by 
which a comparison is made of the States having diversity of oc- 
cupations with purely agricultural States: 

SUMMAKT^ 

Table No. 1 shows the value per capita to bo $457 and the per 
cenu in agricultural 18. 

Table No. 2 shows the value per capita to be $394 and the i)er 
cent, in agricultural 42. 

Table No. 3 shows the value per capita to be $26Vand the per 
r'f^nt fn agricultural ^. f 
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WABM TAIilJES— Continued. 

Table No. 4 shows the value per capita to be $100 and the per 

eenti in agricultural 77. 

The significance of these tables is at ouc(^ apparent, as it is seen 
at a glance that one man earns about three times more by reason 
of the markets which are Icnown to be the result of industrial em- 
ployment. One million of men in Massachusetts and Penusylvaniu, 
as shown in table No. 1, get for their tarm produce $10U,000,0iX) 

~fnore than two million farmers as shown in table No. 4. Here is 
l^e direct proof that the factory aids the farm. Where 18 i)er ceuf. 
of the people are engaged in agriculture and 82 per cent, engaged in 
other pursuits, as shown in table No. 1, the annual earnings or value 
of their products amount to $457 per annum. A careful study of 
the following table, which should be compared with table No. 4, 
will give a good idea of the conditions existing between purely agri- 
cultural and mauufactudug districts: 



TABLB NO. 1. 



States. 



Persona in 
all occu- 
pations. 



District of Columbia 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Islaud 

Colorado.. • 

Nevada ~ 

Arizona 

New .Tersey «.... 

Wyoming 

Connecticut • 

Montana 

New Yorlc 

Pennsylvania 

California ■ 

Idaho ' 

Maryland, 

Total 



1, 
1. 



66,824 
720,74t 
lltt,979 
101,251 

3;i,2a3 

22,271 

396,879 

8,8W 

241,333 

22,255 
884,645 
456,067 
376,505 

15,578 
3^4,432 



5,786,710 



Persons in 


Percent. 


agricul- 


m agri- 


ture. 


culture. 


1,464 


2 


64,973 


9 


10,945 


9 


13,539 


13 


4,180 


13 


8,435 


15 


59,214 


15 


1,639 


18 


44,026 


18 


4,513 


20 


377,460 


20 


301,112 


n 


79,3V« 


21 


3,858 


25 


90,95i7 


28 


1,060,681 


18 



Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 



$514,441 

24,160,881 

3,670,135 

5,035.228 

2,855,449 

614,327 

29,650,751 

372,391 

18,010,075 

2,024,923 

175,025.695 

129,760,476 

59,721.425 

1,515,314 

28,839.281 



484,770,717 



Value 

per 
capita. 



S351 
3?2 
335 

-372 
083 
179 
501 
227 
409 
449 
472 
431 
752 
993 
317 



457 




In the foregoing table California, with 79 per cent, of the people 
engaged outside of agriculture, shows the largest possible income. 
'JPbiR is accQURted for in part by her fruit, which flQds a general 
[Pftrkct througbout the Unted States. Maryland «ih1 VtrgU^fRt geo- 
Ifrftphlcvlly divided by the Fotoniao, may Xw vwMii]:h< ^rtvufi^r-ed \\\ 
fables No. J and No. 9. Marylfirtfl, with v\t\9^ ^nd vHlnsr^ia busy 
with Ir^diistrbg r.Th<«r thMn nsrt-u-ulture, nearly dOwbl^s agricultural 
Yiftinia in the annual returns of Uer tatm%. 
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FARM TA£.UES Continued. 

TABLS NO. 8. 



-m 



States. 



Persons 
in all occu- 
pations. 



Persons 


Percent. 


in agricul- 


in agri- 


ture. 


culture. 



Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 



New Hampshire* 

Delaware 

New Mexico 

Maine. •• -• 

Utah 

Ohio. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Michi|?an 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Dakota .•••. 

Total 



142,468 

54,58«) 

40,822 

231,993 

40,055 

994,475 

67.343 

30,122 

569.204 

999,780 

417,455 

118,584 

57,844 



3.764,725 



44,490 


31 


17,849 


33 


14,139 


'Sty 


82,130 


85 


14.550 


36 


897,495 


40 


27,091 


40 


12,781 


42 


240.319 


42 


436,371 


44 


196,901 


47 


55,261 


47 


28,508 


49 


1,566,875 


U 



$13,474,330 

6,320,345 

1,897,974 

21,945,489 

8,337,410 

156,777,152 

13.234.548 

4,212,750 

91,159,858 

208,960,137 

72,779,496 

22,082,656 

5.648,814 

016.860,950 



Value 

per 
capita. 



$303 

354 
134 
267 
229 
894 
489 
380 
379 
467 
372 
400 
198 



394 



In this table the factory system of New England, stimulated by 
the markets of New York and Boston, brings the farm and the 
home market very close together, as illustratd in the case of Ver- 
mont, where 47 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture 
with an annual return of $400 each, but otherwise, the principles 
underlying the whole system are true. 

TABIiE NO. 3. 



States. 



Virginia^ 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Indiana ~ 

Louisiana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Kansas.. 

Tennessee 

'{exaa 



Total... 



Persons in 
all occu- 
pations. 



494,240 
692,959 
255,125 
635.080 
363,228 
528,302 
152,614 
176,199 
519,854 
91,536 
322,285 
447,970 
522.133 



5,201,525 



Persons 


Per cent. 


in agricul- 


m agri- 


ture. 


culture. 


254,099 


51 


855,297 


51 


131,535 


52 


831,240 


52 


205,306 


57 


803,557 


57 


90,507 


59 


107,578 


61 


320,571 


62 


58,731 


64 


206,080 


64 


294,153 


66 


859,317 


69 


3,017,971 


58 



Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 



$45,728,221 
95,912,660 
49,468,951 

114,707,082 
42.883.522 

l?6,103,4rj 
bl,708,914 
19,360,049 
63,850,155 
7,439,393 
52,240.361 
62,076,811 
65.204,329 



786,681,420 



Value 

per 
capita. 



$180 
270 
376 

ate 

209 
448 
a50 
180 
199 
126 
,253 
211 
181 



26X 



In this, tl^e tl)ir4 t^ble, it will be noticed that two-thirds of the 
people are dependent directly upon agriculture, and as a result 
the average )^cpme drops to $261 per annum, 

The great states of lowfti Minnesota, and Nebraska lead In tbe 

value per capita of products, Here may be found tbe greateMt agrU 

cultural derelopment by reason of BoUt cUiuate> and enterprise. Tbitt 
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^ARM VALITES-OoBtinned. 

group, with tbree millions engaged in agriculture, produced a value 
of $786,000,000; while in table No. 2 it is shown that one million and 
a half engaged in agriculture produced nearly as much, being $616,- 
000,000. These States are gradually gaining in factory enterprise, 
Indiana, perhaps, taking the lead. 

TABIDS NO. 4. 



States. 



G^oraria 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina^. 

Alabama.. 

Mis!«is9ippi •. •* 

Arkauisas 



• #•• tt9 ••• ••• ••• 



Total 



Persons in 
all occu- 
pations. 


^ Persons 
in agricul- 
ture. 


Percent 
in agri- 
culture. 


597.8G3 
480.187 
WHMXi 
492.790 
415.5nft 
260.692 


432,204 
880,937 
294,602 
380.630 
339.938 
216,665 


72 
75 
75 
77 
82 
83 


2.639.139 


2.024,966 


77 



Value of 
products in 
agriculture. 



$67,028,929 
51.729.611 
41.108.112 
66,872.994 
63.701.844 
43.796,861 



324,237.751 



Value 

per 
capita. 



1166 
148 
110 
149 
1»7 
208 



160 



Here is found ii group ot 8uit<.'8 in which an average* of 77 per 
cent, ot tho people are engaged in agriculture. South Carolina stands 
at the bottom in the list of earnings, with $140 as the per capita 
income of those engaged in agriculture in the State. 

No better argument is to be found in all the history of the past or 
in present results. This vast territorial section, covered by Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and the Garolinas, equals if not surpasses any 
like area of territory on the Western continent in fertility, climate, 
and the natural resources incident to easy transportation and com- 
munication one with the other. Georgia ought to be the leading 
State in wealth of the United States to-day, considering age, oppor- 
tunity, climate, soil, and location; but she stands almost at the foot 
of the list— her agricultural people earning but $155 annually. 

The foregoing tables and the criticisms thereon give to the ob- 
servmg student a further and better opportunity to understand why 
tariff reform, as perfected in the Wilson bill, is a sectional, Southern 
product in character very much like the States in industrial de- 
velopment, whose narrow-minded Representatives were its framers 
and advocates. 

FEDERAli IlTTERFERENCfi and Demoeratle Platform* 
No. 150. 

[Prom the New York Tribune, July 17.] 
In the summer of 1894 a great riot broke out in Chicago as an 

indirect result of a labor dispute, and threatened to extend to other 

sections of the country. For several days the law-abiding citizens 
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ol* the United States, forgetful of any sympathy they may have had 
with the laboring men whose grievance led to the trouble, were ill 
anxious suspense, asking themselves if mob rule was finally to 
triumph in this land, and European observers predicted that the 
bi-eali-up of the American Union was imminent. The governor 
of Illinois, whose duty it was to maintain order, sympathized with 
anarchy, and had pardoned the Haymarket bomb-throwers. He 
took no measures to enforce law, and finally the Federal Govern- 
ment was obliged to step in and protect life and property. Now, the 
convention which nominated Bryan and Se^vall bids for the support, 
of the disoruerly elements by this declaration concerning the Chicago 
riots: 

PROTECTING REBELLION. 

]Ve denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local affairs as 
a violation of the Voriditution of the United States and a crime against free in- 
stitmioiis^ and we especially object to goverriment by injunction as a ne'O and 
highly diingerous form of oppression by which Federal judges, in contempt of 
Vie laws of the Staters and rights of citizens, become at once legislators, judaes, 
and executioners ; and we approve the bill passed at the lo^t session of the 
United tStaies /Senate and n&w pendmj in the House of Representatives relative 
to cndempts in Federal courts, an I providing for trials by jury in certain 
cases of cotUempt. 

It was the Federal troops and the Federal courts that kept Chi- 
cago from pillage two years ago and stopped at the beginning what 
threatened to be widespread disorder. The Chicago platform means 
that the United States Government must under no conditions take 
action to protect life, to enforce Federal statutes, or even suppress 
rebellion in any State, so long as a weak or corrupt governor fails 
to ask Federal aid. That takes us back to 1861, when governors 
were abetting rebellion and the United States authorities found 
Eieans of putting it down, though they foi»ight four years to do so. 
This country is not ripe for such another struggle, nor ready to ap- 
prove the doctrine that the Federal Government cannot fight for its 
own life in spite of all the mayors, j^'ovemors, or sheriffs in existence. 

FEDERAL JI'DICIAUY— ^Nsault of Chicap^o Platform on 

Constitutional Tenure of Justices of Siupreme 
_ and other IT. fei. Courts. 

No. 151. 

How much of the time-honored tradition of the Democracy is 
there in the make-up of a convention which can stamp an assault 
upoD the life tenure of the Federal judiciary as Democratic? The 
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J UOICI AB ¥— Couiiuucd. 
true Democratic doctrine— time-honored by more than a centniy^ 
boldts that the teuuro of the Federal JudiciaiT' was wisely made 
^^diiring good behavior." 

The platlorm declares: "We are opposed to life tenure in the pub- 
lic service." 

From the days of Marbury vs. Madison to those of the income-tax 
cases, there have been many criticisms of the opinions of the Su- 
preme Court, but the platform at Chicago is the llrst party assault 
upon the constitutional tenure of the Justices. The man who by 
his vote for the candidates indorses the platform, Justifies a po* 
litical Supreme Court "as it may hereafter be constituted." 

"I have always thought," said Chief Justice Marshall, when dia* 
cussing the Judicial system in the Virginia convention of 1829, 
"from my earliest youth till now, that the greatest scourge an angry 
Heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful aud a siuniug people was 
an ignorant or corrupt or a dependent judiciary," "as it may here- 
after be constituted," and over the head of wliich hangs the sword of 
political power. That modern improvement is a siauder on the 
Democratic party of Jefferson, Jacl^son, of all leaders aud followers 
from 1800 to 1896, and on all men who honor and revere the great 
tribunal which crowns the edifice of republican government. 

What Mr. Bryan said May 21, 1895, on this subject is .«:ignificant: 

"So long as our Supreme Court judges are appointed for life and 
recommended for appointment by corporations, so long will it be 
impossible to compel the possessors of large incomes to contribute 
their just sliare to meet the expenses of the Government. It is 
possible that an amendment to the Constitution specifically provid- 
Ing for an income tax would be sufliclent to enable Congress to pass a 
law that would stand, but if the court is determined to prevent the 
imi>osition of a tax upon wealth some excuse would be found 
for suspending the operation of any law passed. 

"If the people of the United States are determined to secure just- 
ice in taxation they must be prepared to go to the root of the diffi- 
culty and adopt an amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
election of all United States judges for a definite time." 

FINK BARSi. 
No, 152. 

Gold or silver bars resulting fi-om the operations of parting and 

refining. Bars containing 99 per cent, of pure paetal are generally 

coimi^er^ a9 fln^ l;»arii. 
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FINENESS Of JHETAL.. 
No. 153. 

A term indicating the proportion of pure metal contained in a 
piece of gold or silver. Fineness is expressed in thousandths; that 
is, pure metal is 1000 fine. United States. coin is nine hundred one- 
thousandths fine, or, decimally, .900 fine. Fineness is estimated by 
jewelers and workers in the precious metals by "carats," pure metal 
being 24 carats. Thus, 22 carats, the British standard for gold 
coins, is 22-24, or, decimaUy, .916 2-3 fine. 



FIRE INSURANCE— Policy- holders as money-lenders— 
What Free SilTer at 16 to 1 Proposes to Do Tor Them. 

No. 154. 

The fire insurance policy holder is a peculiar illustration of the 
actual application of the brilliant free-silver idea. The stktistics do 
not give the number of insurers, but we know that it must include 
at least two-thirds of all men doing business and a great majority 
of the householders of the country. The total risks written, by the 
statistics at hand, was over $16,000,000,000; but the value of the in- 
surance shown by the policy-holders' surplus was $1,352,225,196. 
Estimating the household insurers at 1.200,000 and tlie business in- 
surers at 600,000, which is conjectural but surely within the limits, 
this makes the average investment in fire insurance about $750 to 
each person. From each of these persons, every one of them pro- 
ducers, the great free-silver idea proposes to take away half of 
the value of his policy in force when the change of standard takes 
place. 

FOREIGN COINS— Value of. 
No. 155. 

The law requires that the value of foreign coins as expressed in the 

money of account of the United States shall be that of the pure metal 

of such coin of standard value; and the values of the standard coins 

in circulation of the various nations of the world shall be estimated 

quarterly by the Director of the Mint, and be-^ proclaimed by the 

Secretary of the Treasury immediately after the passage of this 

act and thereafter quarterly on the 1st day of January, April, July, 

^n^ October ip ^ach year, 
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FOREIGN COINS-Gontinned. 

Changes in iJie value of foreign coins for 1896. 



Country. 



Monetary unit. 



Bolivia..^ 

ceuirai A.'aciicdu Siatt» 
Cuiiia 

i>o 

D'l 

Colouibia -... 

Euaador 

•1 ilia M 

Japan 

Me'Xivo 

Persia 

Peru , 

Kussia , 

Tripoli « «. 



Silver 
Silver 
SUver 
Silver 
Silver 
Sii^^er 
Silver 
Stiver 
Silver 
Silver 
Silver 
Siher 
Silver 
Silver 
Silver 



boll viano~...M. ... ... 



Jan. 1. 



i:»e80 

taei, Shanghai 
tael, Ualkwau., 
Uel, TienTsin 

tael, Chi'fcx 

peso 

Iieso*.. 

rupee 

yen 

dollar ... 
krau .... 

sol 

ruble 

mahbub 



■ ••••«•«•••■• ••• 



90.45.5 
.45.5 
.67.a 
.74.9 
.71.4 
.70.4 
.46.5 
.46.6 
.21.6 
.49.1 
.49.5 



Apr. 1. 



.46 5 
.36.4 
.41.1 



fO.44.1 
.44.1 
.66.2 
.72,6 
.69.3 
.68.3 
.44.1 
.44.1 
.21.0 
.47.6 
.47.9 
.08 1 
.44.1 
.36.3 
.39.8 



July 1. 



^.48.6 
.48.6 
.71.8 
.80.0 
.761 
.75.1 
.48.6 
.48.6 
.23.1 
.52.4 
.53.8 
.08.9 
.48.6 
.38.9 
.43.8 



Oct. 1. 



$0.48.6 
.48.6 
.71.8 
.80.0 
.76.2 
.75 3 
.48.6 
.48.6 
.23.1 
.52.4 
.52.8 
.09.0 
.48.6 
.38.9 
»43.8 



* Since 1887 called •• sucre." 

FRAN€£, 
Ho* 156. 

In France the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is 

the franc; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3. The coins are 

gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs. Silver: 5 francs. The ratio of 

^old to silver is 1 of gold to 16\^ of silver, and 1 of gold to 14.38 

of limited silver. 

FREE COINAGE DEFINED. 
No. 157. 

Free coinage means coining all the bullion an Individual may 
bring to the mints into full legal-tender money, or the rights of indi- 
viduals to deposit standard silver in any amount at the mints and 
have it coined into full legal-tender coins. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER— A National Issae in 1896. 
No. 158. 

The Republican party declares in its platform— 

"We are unaltorRbly opposed to every measure calculated to debase our 
currency or impHlr (he credit of our country. We are, therefore, opposed to 
the free coinug:** of siWer except by International aprreement -with the leadingr 
commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote.*' 

The Democratic party declares in its platform— 

«* We d<>mand the free and unlimited coinag^e of both gold and sliver »t the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 witeout waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation.'* 

By this language the issue is to be presented for the decision of 
the fifteen million voters. 

The following are some of the reasons why the Republicans con- 
tend for international agreement: 

If we take up the metal alone and that course results in the ex- 
pulsion of gold, w^ shall haye Jo the first place a fipapcial crisis 
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FB££ COUff AOK OF |SIIiT£B— Gontinned. 

worse than ever sutiered in this country. This because we can 
not in a long time, even by working our raints day and night, coin 
silver enough to talie the place 'which would be vacated by gold. 
Prices would sorely fall. Immense numbers of failures would occur. 
Laborers would be thrown out of work. Altogether a dreadful 
paroxysm in our business would be precipitated. Slowly the gap 
left by gold would be filled by the mining and coinage of silver. 
Prices would then gradually rise. At last they would become 
higher than now, more and more approaching the Mexican and 
Japanese level. Some advantages would doubtless spring from this 
elevation of prices, but it is a mistake to suppose that it would re- 
dress the iniquity caused by the fall of prices since 1873, because the 
rise and the fall would in the overwhelming majority of cases not 
apply to the same parties. In most instances the very men who 
have profited by the fall would manage to profit again by the rise. 
Moreover, wages would rise more slowly than values at large. 

But a consequence far worse than any of these would be that our 
passage to a silver basis would erect against foreign exchange be- 
tween Europe and the United States just such a barrier as now 
exists between Europe and Mexico. It would annihilate all fixed 
par between New York and London, repeating the terrible incon- 
veniences in our European exchanges which we suffered in war 
times, when we were upon a paper basis. 

We are now using as much silver as gold, and as silver has never 
been demonetized it is as good as gold everywhere. The standard 
silver dollar of 412i^ grains has never been anything less than legal 
tender, but there was never any considerable numbe" of them in 
circulation prior to 1880. There were, March 1, 181)5, 422,820,749 
standard silver dollars, which are full legal tender, and $77,071,747 
of subsidiary silver, which is legal tender in amounts of $10. There 
were at that date $150,70o,157 of Treasury notes based upon the 
silver bullion purchased under the Sherman law, which are legal 
tenders. 

Under the free coinage of silver, the ratio of 16 of stiver to 1 of 
gold could not be sustained, as sixteen ounces of silver now Is 
worth in the markets of the world only a little more than one-half • 
an ounce of gold. No man would take gold to the mint and get dol- 
lar for dollar when he could g« into the market and purchase with 
that gold dollar enough silver to make one and a half, one and a 
•quarter, or even one and an eighth legal-tender silver dollars 
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^JBEC: €01IVAti£ OF SILVER-Continued. 
l?here would be no ratio. The United States would be on a silver 
basis. After the ratio was luade 10 to 1 in the United States, little 
silver was coined here, because the European ratio of 15^^ to 1 
made silver worth more there than here. What is needed to estab- 
lish a parity between the two metals is an international ratio. 
That would be bimetallism, which the Republicans are contending 
for, while the Democrats have openly announced that they are in 
favor of silver monometallism. 




FR£E COINAGE OF SILVER ABTO A PABTIC. 

No. 159. 

[From correspondent of Washington Poet July 21.] 

HB. BBYAN ADMITS THAT TBS TBIUICPB OF 8ILTEB WOULD 0AU8B A PANIC. 

Mr. Bryan declared a sliort time ago that the free and unlimiteci 
coinnge of silver at this tiiue would produce a panic. He made this 
statement in Aclile3% Iowa, but a short time siiice, In answer to a 
question put to him by a prominent merchant of that place duriug 
a lecture Mr. Bryan delivered there on the subject of free coinage 
of the white metal. Mr. Pleasants asli^ed the lecturer this question: 

"Mr. Bryan, will the adoption of free coinage of silver at the ratij 
of 16 to 1 cause a business depression and panic, as Secretary Car- 
lisle, and other great financiers predict?'' Mr. Bryan answered 
promptly as follows: *'Yes, in my opinion, it would have that tend- 
ency. But if a man is sick there is no use putting off giving him his 
medicine and letting him get worse. I think it will cause a panic. 
But the country is in a deplorable condition, and it will take ex- 
treme measures to restore it to a condition of prosperity." 

I saw this statement in an Iowa newspaper, and I wrote to a 
friend in Ackley for a verification of the correctness of the state 
ment. He answered: 

**I heard the lecture— every word of it— and I can vouch for the 
absolute correctness of the newspaper statement. I also refer you 
to Mr. P. C. Waters, a prominent citizen of this place. If necessary 
I can give you the names of a hundred of our most reliable citizens, 
who will testify to the same thing. More than that, I can give you 
the names of several of our business men who were in favor of the 
free coinage of silver until they heard this statement made by Mr. 
Bryan. Many here will not vote the free-silver ticket for the rea- 
son that they heard the head of the ticket make this fatal admission. 



»♦ 
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FREE LIST OF V. S. 



No. 160. 



The following are the principal articles that now appear upon the 
free list of the United States, with the rate of duty last imposed 
upon them, the date upon which it was imposed, and the date upon 
which it was removed: 



Articles. 



Asphaltum 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes : 

Orgai or argol, or vrude tartar. 

Ciuchona bark, and extracts of... 

Quinine, sulphate of. 

, Other salts of quinine 

Dye woods in cnide state 

Iiidigo 

Opium, crude™ 

Potash : 

Chlorate of. 

Muriate of 

Kitrateof. 

Sulphate of 

Soda, nitrate of. „... 

Pulphur, crude 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

CopiKjr: 

Ore 

Regulus 

Plates, bare, etc.- 

Fertilizers : 

Guano- 

Phosphates, crude ~ 

Fibers: 

Istle or Tampico fiber. 

Jute 

Jute butts 

Manila 

Sisal grass 

Fish: 

Lobsters, canned or otherwise 

Fruits and nuts: 

Bananas 

Oliveb 

Pineapples 

All other green, ripe, etc., n. e. s. 

Oocoanuts 

Cream and Brazil nuts 

Hats, bonnets, etc. : 

Materials for ; braids, plaits, etc.. 
Hides and skins : 

Goatskins 

Hides, dry salted or pickled ~. 

India rubber and guttari>ercha : 

Gutta-percha, crude 

India rubber, crude , 

Manganes<'. ore, and oxide of. 

Mattings for floors 

Nickel ore and matte , 



Dutiable under- 



Act of- 



June80, 1864 

July 14, 1862 

do 

June 6, 1872 

do 

July 30, 1846 
Mar. 3,1857 
July 14, 1870 

June 6,1872 
Unenamer»'d 
June 6,1^72 
Mar. 8, 1883 
Mar. 8, 1857 
June 30, 1864 
July 14, 1870 
do 



Oct. 1, 1890 

-do 

do 



Unenumera'd 
do 



June 30, 1864 
Mar. 3,1863 

do 

Aug. 5,1861 
July 14, 1862 

Unenumera'd 

July 14, 1870 
Mar. 2,1861 
July 14, 1870 
Mar. 2,1861 
July 14, 1870 
do 



Mar. 3,1883 

Aug. 5,1861 
do 



do 

do 

Mar. 2,1861 
Mar. 3.1883 
do 



Rate of duty. 



25 per cent. 



6ct8. per lb... 
20 per cent.... 

do 

do- 

6 per cent .... 

4 percent 

$1 perpound. 

3 cts. per lb. . 
20 per cent.... 
1 ct. per lb..., 
20 per cent.... 

4 per cent 

96 per toa 

1 ct p*lb.... 
3 cts. per lb... 



}4 ct per lb 

1 ct. per lb. 

lyi cts. per lb.. 



10 per cent. 
do 



1 ct. per lb 

20 percent 

$5 per ton 

$25 per ton 

$15 per ton. 



20 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

do.... 

...do.... 



20 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
do.... 



do 

do 

do 

20 per cent.., 
15 cts. per lb 



Made free of 

duty 
by act of— 



••• •••••• • 



Mar. 3, 1883. 

July 14, 1870. 

Dh. 
July 1, 1879. 

I>>. 
Mar. 3, 1857. 
Mar. 2, 1861. 
Oct. 1, lb90. 

Do. 
July 14, 1870. 
Oct 1, 1890. 

Do. 
July 14, 1870. 

Do. 
June 6, 1872.' 
May 1, 1872. 

Aug. 27, 1894. 
Do. 
Do. 

July 80, 1846. 
July 14, 1870. 

June 6, 1872. 
Oct. 1, 1890. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July 14, 1870. 

Mar. 3,1883. 
June 6, 18V2. 
Mar. 3, 1883. 

Do. 
June 6, 1872. 

Do. 

Oct 1, 1890. 

June 6, 1872. 
Do. 

July 14, 187a 

Do. 
June 6, 1872. 
Oct. 1, 1890. 

Do. 
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t^RKK lilST OF U. S.-CoDtinned. 



Articles* 



Dutiable under— 



Oil«: 
- Oocoanut 

Nut oU 

Olive, for manufkctoring imrpoBes. 

Aniline 

Beigamot 

CaaEoa and cinnamon 

Citronella „ ^ 

Lemon 

Roses, attar of. « 

Paper stock: 

Rags, other than wool.-. 

Waste and oth^r paper materials.... 

In bulk 

Salt, In bags, saek^et(> 

Silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoons 
Spices : \^ 

Cassia and casslaTera^ 

Cloves ., 

Ginger root 

Nutmegs - 

Pepper 

Pimento~ 

Tar and pitch of coal tar, crude 

Tea. ; 

Tin, in blocks, bars, pigs, etc 

Wood: 

Cabinet 

Clapboardfi. spruce 

Hubs for wheels, posts, lasts, etc 

Laths 

Boards, planks, and deals- 
Lumber, sawed— 
Hemlock, whitewood, etc.— 

Not planed or finished 

Planed or finished 



Act of- 



Aug. 6, 18f)l 
Mar. 3,1883 

do 

Unenninera'd 
July 14, 1862 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Rate of duty. 



Other lumber, n. e. s — 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished 



Pickets and palings 

Posts, fence, and paTiug,etc., of cedar 

Railroad ties 

Rattans and reeds 

Shingles, white pine 

Staves .: 

Wool: 
Class 1— 

Unwashed 

Washed 

Scoured 

Class 2— 

Unscoured „ 

Scouted 

Class 3— 

Value IS cts. or less per pound 

Value over 13 cts. per pound 



Mar. 2. 1861 

.. .. do 

June 6, 1872 

do. . 

July 30, 1846 

July 14, 1870 

flo 

no 

do 

do 

do 

Mar. 2,1861 
.Tuly 14, 1870 
July 1, 1803 

Mar. 8, 1857 
June 6, 1872 

«do 

do 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



Oct. 1,1890 

.... ..do 

Unenutuera*d 
July 30, IMG 
Oct. 1, 1890 
July 14, 1862 



Oct. 1, 1890 

do 

do 



do. 
do. 



...~do. 
do. 



10 per rent 

25 per cent 

do 

20 jier cent 

11 per lb 

do 

60 cts. per lb.... 

31.50 per ounce. 



Free 

8 ctH. per 100 IhK. 
J2ct8. per 100 lU. 
15 per cent 



10 cts per Ih..., 
6 etx, perlb.... 
2 ctM. jicr lb... 
20 cts. p<'r lb .. 
6cts. Wcrlb..., 

20pf.'rc»nt...! 
15 cts. per lb.. 
4 cts. jier lb.... 



8 per cent... 
31.5<»per M. 
20 per cent.. 
15 per cent. 



$1 per M feet 

50 cts additional for 

each side planed 

or finished. 

?2 per M feet 

50 cts. additional lor 

each side planed 

or finished. 

10 per cent 

20 per cent 

do 

10]>er cent 

20 cts per M 

10 percent 



11 cts. per lb. 
22 cts. per lb. 
33 cts. per lb. 

12 cts. por lb. 
36 CIS. per lb. 



32 per cent.. 
50 per cent... 



iVIade free of 

duty 
by act of— 



July 11, 1870. 
Oct. 1, J 890. 

i)o. 
July 14, 1870. 
Juue6, 1872. 

Do. 

l-o. 
Vnr 3. 1883. 
June 6, 1872. 

Bo. 

]hu 
.\ug. 27.1894. 

Do. 
Mar. 3, 1857. 

Mar. 8. 1^. 

Do. 
June 6, 1872. 
Mar. 8, 1m3. 

Do. 

I»o. 
Oot. ]. 1800 
May 1. 1S?2. 
Aug. 27, 1694. 

Mar. 2. 18«1. 
Aug. 27, 1894. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 



Do. 

Do. 
June 6, 1872. 
Mar. 3, 1K>7. 
Aug. 27, 1894. 

Da 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



10 
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FREE TRADE DEFINED. 

Ko. 161. 

Free trade does liot deny the right to tax imports, but in such 
taxation it eliminates protection. England has a revenue of moie 
than one hundred millions from this source, all laid upon articles 
not produced in Great Britain, and so it is wholly unprotective. 

The English theory and Democratic argument are one and the 
same. 



FREE TRADE IS TAXING NON-COIIIFETING ITEIVS. 

No. 162. 

All free-trade nations, so called, lay tariff duties on imports, free- 
trade England raising almost $100,000,000 annually, and free-trade 
Nor^vay and Sweden each about one-third of their revenues from 
that source . The distinguishing feature of the free-trade or revenue- 
tariff policy is to lay duties on foreign goods without any reference 
whatever to the protection of domestic industries, but solely for 
revenue, and this, in contradistinction from a protective tariff, 
which, while it raises revenue, protects domestic products, is called 
free trade. Hence a tariff for revenue only, a revenue tariff, and 
free trade are equivalent terms. 



FREE TRADE^Why Engfland Fairors. 

No. 163. 

England is a free-trade country, and why? Simply because she 
consumes only 37 per cent, of what she produces or manufactures, 
and is compelled to find a market for the remaining 63 per cent, of 
all her productions. In other words, when a British manufacturer 
makes three articles he can sell only one of them at home, and is 
compelled to find a foreign market for the other two; otherwise his 
factory must close. 

America cc/usumes 93 per cent, of what she produces, and sends 
only 7 per cent, abroad. Therefore, if America should sell nothing 
abroad, only one man out of every twelve would be thrown out of 
employment. 



t. 
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V GERMANY, 

In Oermany the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the mark; 
the value in United States coin is 0.23.8. The coins are gold: 5, 
]0» and 20 marks. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 13.93 
of limited tender silver. 



GLASS, 1800. 
JNo. 165. 

Establishments 294 

Employees 45,987 

Capital .*" $40,960,850 

Materials 12.140,9a5 

Products 41,051,004 

Wages 22,118,522 

Average annual wages, $482.73; imported in 1893, $7,943,901; duty 
collected, $5,067,300. 

Duty reduced by new law from average ad valorem of 51.20 to 
35^. 



OOIiO AND SIIiTER— Coinase ana Prodnctfon of. Per 

CHpfta, 

ISO* 166, 



fear. 


Ck>inage per 
capita or— 

• 


Production per { 
capita of— ! 


1 ■ 
Year. 


Coinajfe per 
capila uf— 


rroduotion por 
capita of— 




Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold, 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1 fift*? 


90M 
.52 
.47 
.(K) 
5^) 


«0.03 

.03 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.16 
.35 
.54 
.61 
.60 
.56 
..55 
.5i 


$1.43 

1.30 

1.31 

1.30 

1.11 

.89 

.86 

.78 

.76 

.88 

1.01 

1.08 

.80 

.72 

.68 


50.37 
.32 
.32 
.41 
.58 
.71 
.86 
.87 
.72 
.86 
.86 
.95 
.84 
.78 
.84 


1882 

1883« 

1884 

188 >. 

1886 

1887 

looo.. ■•.... 

1889 

181^0„ 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

* 


$1.26 
.54 
.44 
.49 
.50 
.41 
.52 
.35 
.33 
.46 
.53 
.85 
1.17 
.85 


$0 53 
.54 
.52 
.51 
.06 
.60 
.57 
.58 
.63 
.43 
.19 
.13 
13 
.08 


$0 62 
.56 
.56 
.57 
.61 
.56 
.55 
.53 
.52 
.52 
.50 
.54 
.53 
(a) 


$0.89 
.87 

.89 


ige9 


1870.......«.. 

1871..... 


.90 
.89 
.91 
.99 
1 05 


1872. 


.54 

1.37 

.82 

.75 


1873 

1874.... 


1875 


1.13 
1.18 
1.15 
1.16 

1 14 


1876 

lo/0»« ••••••••• 


.95 
1.0.) 

.80 
1.24 
1.89 


1880........... 


(a) 


1881 






. 











(a) No4ata, 
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OOIiD AND SILVER— Coinage of Mints of U. S., 187S-'94, 
No, 167. 



Calendar yean. 



1873... 
1874... 

1875. . 

1876. . 
1877... 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1H80... 
1881.. 
1882. 
1883.. 
1884... 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889... 
1890.. 
1891 .. 
1S92... 
1893... 
1894... 



Gold. 



Fine 
ounces. 



Total. 



2,758,475 
1,705,441 
1,594.050 
2,253,281 
2,128,493 
2.408.400 
1.890,499 
3,014.163 
4,685,162 
3,187,317 
1,414,581 
1,160,601 
1.^13,519 
1,400,240 
1.159,664 
1,518.046 
1,035,899 
990,100 
1.413,614- 
1,682,832 
2,757,231 
3,848.045 



45,349,653 



Value. 



$57,022,748 
35.254.630 
32,951,940 
46,579,453 
43,999,864 
49,786,052 
39,080,080 
62,308.279 
96,850,890 
65,887,685 
29,241.990 
23,991,756 
27,773,012 
28,945,542 
23,972,383 
31,380,808 
21,413,931 
20.467,182 
29,222,005 
34,787.223 
'^.997,020 
79,546.160 



937,460,633 



Silyer. 



Fine 
ounces. 



Ck>ining 
value. 



3,112,891 
5,299,421 
11,870,635 
18,951,777 
21.960,246 
22,057,548 
21,323,498 
21,201.232 
21,609,970 
21.635,469 
22,620,701 
22.069.^ 
22,400.433 
24,817,064 
27,218,101 
25,543,242 
27,454.465 
30,320,999 
21,284.115 
9,777,084 
6.808,413 
7,115,896 



416,453,135 



S4,024.748 
6.851.777 
15,347,893 
24,508.306 
28.393,045 
28,518.850 
27,569.776 
27,411,694 
27.940,164 
27,978,132 
29.246,968 
28.534.866 
28,962,176 
32,086,709 
35.191,081 
33.025,r,06 
35,496,683 
89,202,906 
27.518,857 
12.&«,078 
8,802,797 
9.200,351 



538,444,467 



GOLD AND SILVER— Coinage of Mints of Woria, 1873-*94. 
No. 168. 



Calendar year. 




1873 

1874 

1875. 

1S7«. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

18r4i. 

Ih87. 

I88» 

1889 

1890 

itm. 

1892. 

ism. 

1891. 



Silver. 



Total. 



Fine 
ounces. 


Value. 


Fine 
ounces. 


12,462.890 
6,568,279 
9,480,892 

10.309,645 
9,753196 
9,113,202 
4,390.167 
7,242,951 
7,111.861 
4,822,851 
5,071,882 
4.810,061 
4,632,273 
4,578,310 
0,016,510 
6.522,346 
8,170,611 
7,219,725 
5,782,463 
8,343,387 

11,243,^2 

11.025,680 


$257,630,802 

135,778,387 

195,987,428 

213,119.278 

201,616,466 

188,386,611 

90,752,811 

149,725,081 

147,015,275 

99,697,170 

104,845.114 

W,432.795 

95,757,582 

94,642,070 

124,992,465 

134.828,855 

168.901,519 

149.244,965 

119,534.122 

172.473.124 

232.420,517 

227,921,082 


101.741,421 

79,610,875 

92,747,118 

97,899,525 

88.449,796 

124,671,870 

81.124,555 

65.442,074 

83,539,051 

85,685,906 

84,541,904 

74.120.127 

98,044,475 

96,686,844 

126 388,502 

104,354,000 

107,788,266 

117,789,228 

106,962,049 

121,282.947 

106,697,78:^ 

87,472,523 


164,702,527 


3,404,703,469 


2,131,920,919 



Coining 
value. 



$131,544,464 
102,931.232 
119,915.467 
126,577,164 
114.859,332 
161,191.913 
104,888,818 

64,611,974 
108.010.086 
110.785.934 
109,306,706 

05,832,0^^ 
126.764.574 
124,854,101 
16:^11,397 
134,922.844 
139,862.595 
152.293,144 
138,294.367 
155,517,347 
137.952,690 
113,096.788 

2,756,423,015 
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CMIiD AND SIIiTER—Distrlbution, by Producing States 

and Territories in tlie U. S. Ibr 1894. 
No. 160. 



state or Territory. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total valtiA 


Pino ounces. 


Value. 


Flue ounces. Coining value 




Alaitjut 


53,868 
86,324 


SI. 113,550 

1,784,475 

13,570,397 

9,491,514 

97,736 

2,08l,2»l 

44,444 

3,651.410 

1,137,810 

567,751 

46,594 

1,422,056 

97,839 

3,299,100 

868r08i '" 

195,100 

80,903 


22.261 

1,147,2(M 

717,368 

23,281,3*»9 

325^ 

3,288,518 

:«, 122 

12,820,081 

1, 035, 151 

632.183 

352 

26,171 

3«'5 

58,973 

429.814 

5,891,901 

113, 160 

182 


»28.T82 

1,483,254 

927,606 

30,101,203 

420 

4,2.M,860 

45,410 

16,575,458 

1,338,377 

817,368 

455 

33,837 

394 

76,248 

565,073 

7,617,812 

146,308 

235 


51. 142. 332 


Arizona 


H. 267. 729 


California 


656.468 


14.497. 903 


Oolorado 


459. 152 

4,?i8 

100,682 

2,150 

176,637 

i.5.042 

27,465 

2.254 

08,792 

4,733 

l.*,594 


89. 592, 717 


Geonria 


98,156 


Idaho 


6,333,141 


Michigan 

Montana 


89,V54 
20. 226. 868 


Nevada | 

New Mexiio \ 

North (Jarollna....! 

OreKQIi 1 

Bonth (.'Hro ina..... 

Houth Dakua 

Texas , 


2,476,196 

1,385.119 

47,049 

1,455,893 

98, -233 

3,375,348 

555,073 

8,485,843 

841,408 

31.138 


Utah 

Washington i 

Alabama 

Marylai.d 

Tennessee 

Virginia i 

Verm-«nt '< 


41,991 
9,438 

1,495 


Wyoming 






' 






Total 


1,910,813 


39,500,000 


49.500,0C0 


64,000,000 


103,500,000 





No. 170. 



SILTER— rrodnction of IT. S., 1 873-1 804. 



Calendar year. 



1873 

1874 « 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880.... 

1881 ^ 

1882. 

1883 

1884 

1886 

18J<6 

1887 

1888 

18«9 

1890 

1891 

1892... 

1896. 

1894 

Total.... 



Gold. 



Fine 
ounces. 



1,741.500 
1.620 563 
1,615.725 
1,9:10,162 
2, 68,7«8 
2 476,8<K) 
1,881,787 
1.711,500 
1,«7».612 
1,572.187 
1,4^1,250 
1,489,950 
1,538,3-25 
1.698.125 
1,596,375 
1.604.S41 
1.587,000 
1,588.880 
1.604,840 
1,596.375 
1,739.323 
1,910.813 



37,928,721 



Value. 



586.000,000 
33,500,000 
33.400.000 
89,900,000 
46.900,000 
51,200,000 
36.900,000 
36,000,«i00 
34,700.000 
32.500.000 
30,000.000 
30,800,000 
31,800,000 
35,000,000 
33,00r».00<.) 
33,175,000 
32.800.000 
32,845,000 
33 175,000 
33,000,000 
35,955.000 
39,500,000 



784,050,000 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



27,660,000 
28,849.000 
24.518,000 
30,009,000 
30,783,000 
34.960,000 
31,550,000 
30,320,{H)0 
83,260,000 
36.200.000 
35,730,000 
37,800,000 
39.910,000 
39,440.000 
41.260,000 
-45,780,000 
50,000,000 
54,500,000 
58.330.000 
63,500,000 
60,000,000 
49,500,000 



883,849,000 



Commercial 
yalue. 



135,750.000 
36.869,000 
30.549,000 
34,690,000 
86,970,000 
40,270,000 
35.430,000 
34,720,000 
37,850.000 
41.120,000 
39,600,000 
4L»,a70.000 
42,500,000 
39,230,000 
40,410 000 
43.020.000 
46,750,000 
57.225.000 
57,630.000 
55,.'i63,000 
46,800,000 
31,422,000 



906,498,000 



Coining 
value. 



«35,750,000 
37,300,000 
31,700,000 
88,800,000 
39,800,t)00 
45,200,000 
40,800,000 
39.200,000 
43,(X)0,000 
46,800.000 
46,200,000 
48.800 000 
51,600,000 
51.000,000 
53.350,000 
59,195.000 
64,646,000 
70,465,000 
75,417,000 
82,101,000 
77,576,000 
64,000,000 



1,142,700,000 



■■ . ) "K. 
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UOIiD ASD SIIiTEB—Prodnctiou of the Worlil, 187S- 

1894, 

No, 171. 





Gold. 




Silver. . 




Year. 


Fine ounces. 


Value. 


Fine ounces. 


Commercial 
value. 


Coining value. 


1873... 


4,653,675 
4,390,031 
4,716,563 
5,016.488 
5,512,196 
5,761,114 
5,262,174 
5,148,880 
4,983,742 
4,«J4,0t*6 
4,614,588 
4.921,163 
5,245,572 
5,135,679 
5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6,32'»,1W 
7,102,180 
7,608,787 
8,737,788 


996,200,000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103,700,000 
113,947,200 
119,092,800 
108,778,800 
106,436,800 
103,023,100 
101,996,600 
95,892,000 
101,729,600 
1118,435,600 
106,163,900 
105,774,900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
118,848,700 
130.650,000 
146,815,100 
157,287,600 
180,626,100 


63,267,187 

55,800,781 

62,261,719 

67,753,125 

62,679,916 

73,385,451 

74,383,495 

74,795,273 

79,020,872 

86,472,091 

89,175,023 

81,567,801 

91,609,959 

93,297,290 

96,123,586 

108,827,606 

120,213,611 

126,095,062 

137,170,919 

153,151,762 

166,092,047 

167,752,561 


982,120,800 

70,674,400 

77,578,100 

78,322,600 

75,278,600 

84,540,000 

83,532,700 

85,640,600 

89,925,700 

98,232,300 

98,984,300 

90,785,000 

97,518,800 

92,793,500 

94,031,000 

102,18.5,900 

112,414,100 

131,937,000 

135,500,200 

133,404,400 

129,551,800 

106,522,900 


981,800,000 
71.500.000 


1874 


1875 .... 

1876 


80,500.000 
87,600,000 
81,040.700 


1877 


1878 


94,8??2.200 


lo/V.M ••••••••• 


96,172,600 

9«i,ir05,000 

102.168.400 


1881 


1882-« 


ni,8tr2,300 
115,297.000 


latti 


1.581 


105.46I.4(X) 


1885 


118,44.3.200 


1886 


1*20,626.800 


18'«7... 


124,281.00t> 


1888 


140.706.400 


1885 


155,427,700 
163,032.000 
177.352.300 


1«90 

1891 




y 198,014,400 
214.745.300 


1893 


1894 


216.892.200 






Total... 


122,235,638 


2,526,834,900 


2,130,397,137 


2,151,474,700 


2,754,452,900 



GOLD AND SILTfiR— Production of the World since 1801. 



No. 172. 



Period. 



Ounces. 
571,563 
367,957 
457,044 
652,291 
1,760,602 
6,410,324 

1856-1860 i6, 486, 262 

1861-1865 15,949,582 

1866-1870. 6, 270, 086 

1871-1875.. 15,591,014 

1875-1880 5.548,110 

1881-1385 14,794,755 



1801-1810.. 
1811-1820.. 
1821-1830.. 
1831-1840.. 
1841-ia'iO.. 
1851-1X55. 



Gold. 



Annual 
average. 



Total. 



Ounces. 

5,715,627 

3,679,568 

4,570,444 

6,522,913 

17,605,018 

32,051,621 

:«,431,312 

29,747,913 

31,850,430 

27,955,068 

27,715,550 

23,973,773 



Silver. 



Annual 
average. 



Ounces 
28,746,922 



Total. 



Ounces. 
287,469,225 



17,385,755173,857,555 
14, 807, 0041148, 070, WO 
19,175,867|191,758,675 
25,090,842 250,903,422 
28,488,597,142,442,986 
29,095,428!l45,477,l42 
35,401,9721177,009,862 
43,051,5831215,257,914 
63,317,0141316,585,069 
78,775.602 393,878,009 
92, 003, 944 '460, 019, 723 



Percentage of production. 



By weight 


By value. 


Gold. 


Silver 


Gold. 


Silver 


1.9 


98.1 


24.1 


75.9 


2.1 


97.9 


25.3 


74.7 


3 


97 


83 


67 


3.3 


96.7 


35.2 


64.8 


6.6 


93.4 


52.9 


47.1 


18.4 


81.6 


78.3 


21.7 


18.2 


81.8 


78.1 


21.9 


14.4 


85.6 


72.9 


27.1 


12.7 


87.3 


70 


30 


8.1 


91.9 


58.5 


41.5 


6.6 


9:^.4 


63 


47 





% 


45.5 


HJ^ 






15.51 
15.49 
15.78 

15.69^ 

15-38 

15.42 

15.30 

15.41 

15.55 

15.97 

17.90 



1 

•1 
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4i01.1> Aliil> MlLiVKR-Continned. 



Period. 



Gk>ld. 



Silver. 



Annual 
average. 



188G. 

1887. 

18K8. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

3892. 

1893 

1891. 



Ounces. 

a, i;i6, 679 
5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6,320,194 
7,102,180 
7, 608, 787 
8,737,788 



Total. 



Ounces. 

5, 135,679 

5,116,8«1 

5,330,775 

5,973,790 

5,749,306 

6,320,194 

7,102, i 80 

7, 608, 787 

8,737,788 



Annual 
average. 



Ounces. 

91^,297,290 
96,123,586 
108,827,606 
120,213,611 
126, 095, 062 
137,170,919 
153,151,762 
166,092,047 
167,752,5«1 



Total. 



Ouneen. 
93,297,290 
96,123,586 
108,827,606 
120,213,611 
126,095,062 
137,170,919 
158,151,702 
166.092,017 
167,752,661 



Peroentage of production. 



By weight. 



Qold. Silver 



5.2 

6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.9 



94.8 

95 

95.4 

95.3 

95.7 

95.6 

95.6 

95.6 

95.1 



95 



By value. 



Qold. SUver 



46.8 
45.9 
43.9 
44.3 
42.1 
42.4 
42.5 
42.4 
45.6 



45.6 



42 
I 

I* 

a 

6 



53.2 
54.1 
56.1 
65.7 
67.9 
57 6 
575 
67.6 
61.4 



64.1 



20.78 
21.13 
21.99 
•22.10 
19.76 
20.92 
23.72 
26.49 
32.56 



Note. — The average production of gold and silver from the discovery of America to 
the present time, is 5 of gold to 95 of eilver. Ratio, 1 to 30. 



GOLD AND SILiVKR — Ratio in IT, S. Tor 1895« 

The ratio of gold to silver for the fiscal year was as 1 to 32.50. The 
number of grains of silver purchasable witli a dollar in United States 
money at this rate was 754.65, equivalent to 1.572 ounces troy. 



CSDLD AND If^II^TER— Ratio of World'ei Production of Sil- 
ver to Gold, 1A51-1895, 
No. 174. 




SKSL'-' V 



J651 .... 
l&ii .... 
1853 ... 

1854 

1855 .... 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859..-.. 
1860 .... 

1801 

1803 

1863 

1864 ^. 

I8<;r» .... 




Ratio. 


n.:36 to 1 


4.87 to 1 


4.16 to 1 


5.03 to 1 


4.79 to 1 


4.40 to 1 


4.87 to 1 


5.21 to 1 


5.22 to 1 


5.46 to 1 


5.96 to 1 


6.70 to 3 


7.28 to 1 


7.17 to 1 


6.85 to 1 



1866 
1867. 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



7.20 to 



\ 



7.77 

8.23 

8.50 

9.05 
10.94 
12.68 
13.61 
12.60 
13.19 
33.51 
31.36 
32.77 
34.11 to 



to 
to 
to 
U 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



\\ 

1 : 
1 
1 

1 ; 
1 ; 
1 

3 

1 ; 
1 

1 i 
1 
\ 



3881 

1882 

3883 

1884 

3885 

3886... 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890. 

]891.........M.....M( 

1893 

1883 

■Jf*..... ••...«.. 



35.83 to 3 
37.5:J to 1 
19.32 to 
36.59 to 
17.47 to 
38.16 to 
18.79 to 1 
20.41 to 1 
20.12 to 1 
21.93 to 1 
21.70 to 1 
21.56 to 1 
21.83 to 1 
19.a0 to 



1 
1 
1 
1 



.VvSV \s^^. 



'f)*^,»'- 




w^ 



OOIiD AND SILVER— World's ProducUon, 180I1^1894. 
No« 175. 



' / 



Calendar yoar. 

1892^ - 

1893 ... 

1894 




$146,815,100 
ld7,:«7,600 
180.tt:i«,l00 



^ilver. 



$198,014,400 
214,745.300 
216,892,2100 



OOIiD ANI> SIJLVER — Talne Determined by Sapply and 

Demand* 
No, 176, 

All buying and selling is simply barter. Money is sold for wheat 
as truly as wlieat is sold for money. The relative amount ex- 
changed in the open market depends on the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Gold and silver are exchangeable products as truly as wheat and 
calico, and their relative value depends on the sac-.e law of supply 
and demand. Whatever the supply, both are as valueless as saud 
where thtre is no demand. 

The demand for j;old and silver in the civilizecl world is for use 
(1) in money and (2) in arts and >.ianufactures. The relative 
amount of these as far as' can be stated are as follows: 



Estimated amount of gold and s'lirr in the world used in the arts and co'ncLge 

during the year 1S95. 



, 


The arts, i Coinage. 

i 
1 


Total. 


Gold, coiiiincr value 


$60,766,000 
89,710,000 


$142,234,000 
ll!J6,2H0,00O 


$203 000 000 


Silver coiuiusr value 


226 (KM) 000 






Total 


100 476 000 -^'iK .^24 nno 


429. Oi U UUO 






•— - 





It will tlius be seen that the relative demand for use of gold and 
silver for money coinage and for arts and manufactures is as fol- 
lows: 

Gold for money, 57.28 per cent. 

Gold for arts, etc., 42.72 per cent. 

Silver for money, 78.09 per cent. 

Silver for arts, 21.31 per cent. 

TJie effect of coinage on supply is thus apparent. 



I 



^^s* 



- <^^<-: 









nm 
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MkWM AHD SIE.VJBB— Continued. 

ICnrope's moneyed preparations for war has a tremendous effect 
on tbe demand for gold. Five European nations bold 70.35 per cent. 
of all the gold of the world, as follows: 

Total world's supply ^4,086,800»000 

Oreat Britain |f680,000,000 

France 850,000,000 

\jr«iuiany 626,000,000 

Uussia 480.000.000 

Austro-Huugary 140,000,000 



Total 2.676,000,000 

Balance 1,411,800,000 

Of wkich balance nearly one-half --$618, 100, 000— is held by the United States. 

The Republican party, by wise legislation, has created a demand 

i"or silver by using it as money, provided in the acts of 1878 and 

1890. The Republican platform declares ''that all our silver must be 

maintained at a parity with gold," keeping it as good as any dollar 

in the world. 

GOI.D EXPORTS from U. S. tor Fiscal Year 1895. 

Mo, 177, 

These exports and imports are given without comment, and it is 
shown where these metals go and from whence they come. 

DOMBSTIO BULLION. 

To— ' Value. 

France * $(504,400 

Canada 85,149 

England 12,268 

Other countries 1,839 



Total 793,656 

DOMESTIO COINS. 

France $26,059,000 

CJermany 14,850,000 

England , 8,200,000 

Canada . . „ , , , , 3,242,3^0 

South America ,,,,,,,.,.,..,,,.,,,.,.,,,,,,,,,,, 921,876 

West Indies ,.,.,,,,,,.,., ,.,.,..,,,,,• i ... t . t 740,489 

♦*awau t*«it> ttiii«itiittiitt4t««t««itti 'titftttitt mTu,ikxi 

^0l|nUO I illlilllllilllllvillltiiliMlffiMIMllMI SSOiOOw 

Ii|0WiOU&(llft&O i % h * k %^ %\ %\%\\\ \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ y^!^^^ 

If- 

I 
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OOLD EXPORTS, ETC.— Continued. 

To— Value. 

UongkoDg $90,000 

Central Ainerica 40,900 

Other countries 26,985 

Total 55,096,030 

DOMESnO aOIiD ORE. 

Germany $289,883 

England 38,129 

Total 328,012 

FOBEION COIN (eE-EXPOBTED). 

West Indies $8,192,436 

France 1,872,000 

England 133,800 

Germany T . . . 7,754 

Venenzela and Brazil 34,898 



Total 10.240,888 

FOBEION OBE XbE-EZPOBTED). 

England $9,286 

8X7MMABY OF GOLD EXPOBTS, 1895. 

Domestic bullion $793,656 

Domestic* coin 55,096,639 

Gold contained in copper matte 33,655 

Domestic ores 328,012 

Total domestic 56,251,962 

Foreign coin re-exported $10,240,888 

Foreign ores re-exported 9,286 

Total foreign 10,250,174 

Total gold exports 66,502,136 

OOLD in PORTS INTO V. H. for Fiscal Year 1^95, 
No. 178. 

pOBEION BUIJ.JOW. 

From— Value. 

Juufflnui4 t*ift*ttf«t«titiii»it*«*r**if*ff«««i*t««t<ti 9"» • tiB»4«Jll 

I'TfiltCO fiifviivitfttiit t9/t9 %%%***** i«it«iit**«i«iti« Xi%tt7u,u«J 



*«ji 



90i 







dOIA I1IPORT»--Ooutma6d. 

Oermany $337,030 

British Cohimbia 321,599 

Nicaragua 131,630 

Honduras 52,621 

Other countries 1,691,148 



« 



Total 11,927.033 

FOBEION COINS. 

France 6,149,541 

West Indies 3,558,611 

Australasia 974.070 

England 951,050 

Germany 388,763 

Canada 327,232 

Mexico, South and Central America 115,061 

Total 12,466,128 

FOBEION GOLD OBES. 

Mexico $825,351 

British Columbia 412,675 

Total 1,238.026 

DOMESTIO COINS. 

England $6,435,010 

Canada 2,842,222 

South America 608,660 

West Indies 468,152 

Mexico 169,204 

Central America 80,873 

Hawaii 50,000 

Other countries 08,552 

Total 10,752,673 

S17MM BT OF GOLD IMPORTS, 1895. 

Foreign bullion $11,027,933 

Foreign coin 12.466,128 

Foreign ores 1,238.026 

Total foreign gold 25.632.087 

United States coin 10.752.673 



-^. 



^r Total gold imports ^^^^:v^ 
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00£iD— Increase in Prodnct* 

No. 170. 

The reduction of the low-grade ores will alone revolutionize the 
gold product of the world. The increase is already enormous. 
The South African mines are to a large extent low-grade. 
They produced $40,000,000 worth of gold last year, and 
$10,000,000 worth of this would have been lost had it not been 
for the new processes of getting out gold by the use of cyanide of 
potassium. These mines were oi)ened first in 1887. Up to the first 
of last January they had produced about $150,000,000 worth of gold, 
and Hamilton Smith, the great English mining engineer, estimates 
that there is more than a billion and a half dollars' ivorth of gold in 
the already known fields of South Africa yet to be mined. 

The Australian mines are turning out great , quantities of gold, 
and in 1894 both Africa and Australia were ahead of us in gold 
production. It is only lately that we have gotten these new proc- 
esses at worls upon our ores, but last year we regained our place 
as the chief gold-producing country of the world. In 1895 we led 
both Africa and Australia by more than $10,000,000, our gold prod- 
uct last year amounting to $50,000,000. Colorado alone had an In- 
crease in 1895 over its product of 1894 of $8,000,000, and it stands 
to-day as the greatest gold State of the Union. It produced last 
year $18,000,000 worth of gold, or three millions more than Cali- 
foniia, and they expect to get at least $25,000,000 worth of gold out 
of the mountains during the present year. 

There will be an enormous increase in the gold product of Utah 
this year, and California, which produced $15,000,000 worth of gold 
in 1895 will produce more in 1896. Altogether in 1895 the world 
produced nearly $200,000,000 worth of gold. This is a greater 
amount than has ever boen mined in any one year. It is equal to 
the entire product of any twenty years up to 1840, and if th'^^ present 
ratio of increase goes on we shall in l&OO have an annual product of 
$320,000,000, and the world's stoclt will, between this time and that, 
have been increased by more than $2,000,000,000. 

These figures are inconceivable, but they are founded on fact, and 
they represent a revolution brought about by a combination of .new 
dis(?overies in natural resources and new inventions as applied to 
mining, which will revolutionize the financial system of the world. 




*. 
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€M>liD— Where Foond, and Ponslble Production* 

Grold is one of the most common of all metals. Gold is to be found 
in nearly every part of the earth, but hitherto the cost of reduction 
bas been so great and the quantity of gold so small that in only 
SL few places could it be mined at a profit. Gold exists in the 
waters of the sea, and the chemist who can invent a method of 
gretting the gold out of the Great Salt Lake will have a fortune. The 
Andes are full, of gold. Central America has hundreds of aban- 
doned mines. The old dumps or waste of the mines which the S^^an- 
iards worited in Mexico will now be put through the new processes 
for getting out the gold, and the result will be fortunes. 

There is a vast quantity of low-grade gold in the eastern part of 
the United States. From Nova Scotia to Georgia runs a golden 
streak, which has at different times paid for mining. Nuggets have 
been recently found in Nova Scv!.tia worth $200, and last year a nug- 
get was found in Crawford County, N. C, which weighed 8 pounds 
5 ounces. All of our gold up until 1827 came from North Carolina, 
and there have long been gold mines in different parts of Georgia. 
There is a white quartz near Washington, D. C, which will, it is 
said, pay $16 a ton, and within the past year gold mines have been 
livorked in a small way near the national capital. There is a geld 
vein in New Hampshire, which, in 1817, yielded $50,000, and gold 
has been mined on Manhattan Island which averaged $4 a ton. There 
is gold in Ohio, and our mountains of the West have, it is believed, 
hundreds of undiscovered golden veins. 

In the region between the Rockies and the Pacific so far there has 
been produced 99 per cont. of all the gold of the United States, and 
hitherto many mines have been discovered and abandoned, which can 
now be worked by the new processes at a profit. There are valuable 
gold mines in the State of Washington, aiid the sands of the Pacific 
ocean, from Puget sound to the Aleutian Islands, contain gold dust, 
and in some places they are now being panned by miners. There is 
probably a large amount of gold in British Columbia, the mountains 
of which have not been prospected. 

The Tread well mine of Alaska has an annual output of more than 
$500,000, and fronii it has already been taken mo^ than $5,000,000 
worth of gold. This ^old is of such a low grade that some years 
ago no one would, bave thought of trying to mine it. Its average 
is between $2.50 and $3.00 per ton, and still at these low figures 
at gives the proprietors 100 per cent, profit. TYife ^o\^ ^'^ \XsfeXy^- 
8 kt of a low grade, and there are hundTeA'a \i\>o\i \\\«L^x^^'a» ^"t 
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square miles in Colorado which contain lotv-grade ore. Wagon loads 
of rock picked up off the grazing tields about Cripple Creek have 
assayed $22 per ton, and old mines which have been abandoned are, 
by the new processes, now being worked at a profit. 

GOLD STANDARD— Why Adopted. 
No. 181. 

During the eighteenth century silver coins of full weight and 
purity would not remain in circulation in Great Britain, because 
being worth more as bullion than as coin they were either melted 
or sent abroad. After various ineffectual attempts to remedy this, 
the act of 1816 [56th year George III] was passed, under which the 
pound weight of standard silver (which should have been coined 
into 62.3 shillings at the then established ratio) was made to pro- 
duce 66.18 shillings. And in thus debasing the silver coins they 
were deprived of legal-tender power for all sums above iO shillings. 
The gold standard thus established was not adopted in Great Brit- 
ain in order to fix a higher, but a lower, standard of value than 
the one before existing. Under this act a pound weight of gold is 
c-oined into 46 sovereigns, 14 shillings, and 6 pence, the ounce 
being worth ^20.68. 

In 1848 the price of silver in London was 59% pence per ounce, 
from which it gradually advanced to 62 1-16 pence In 1859. This 
was the x>priod of great productiveness of the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and the output so alarmed the financial theor- 
ists that strenuous efforts were made to demonetize gold. Chevalier 
and J^ounot urged it, and some of the German and Austrian States 
actually did so. But Engl'^nd and France would not consent, the 
movement fell through, and the fear subsided. The total commer- 
cial depreciation of gold from the increased production of gold to 
300 per cent, over silver during tl is gold scare was only 4 per cent. 

In 1870 came the Franco-German war, which involved the pay- 
ment to Germany of an indemnity of $l.>rf ». ) > >.;mk» in gold. Seenilni^ 
to think that this enormous supply would never be exhausted. Ger- 
many proceeded to deprive silver of its legal-tonder power in 1871. 
and was followed by the United States in 1873, and by various 
European States at intervals. 

France and the Latin Union did not go as far as this, but in OT^i{*r 
to protect their gold reserves they closed their mints acainst silvc^r ' 
coinnfire. The net of ISl?* of the United Rtf^tnq did not deprive -.^ **•« ; 
foil legal-tender poTi'er any existing sWveT AoWax ot «\siiv^?vx^ '^'v\\e«jlf | 
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and fineness, but it did strilce the dollar from the list of silver coins to 
^ iie manufactured at the mint; and it did substitute "a one-dollar 
piece of gold, which, at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be 
ilie unit of value." 

GR£4T BBITAIK, 
mo. 182. 

In Great Britain the standard Is gold; the monetary unit is the 

pound sterling; the value in United States coin is $4,866^; the coins 
-are gold: sovereign (pound sterling) and half sovereign. The ratio of 
gold to silver is 1 of gold to 14.28 of limited silver. 

GREECE, 
No. 193. 

In Greece the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is 
the drachma; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3; the coins are 
gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 drachmas; silver: 5 drachmas. The ratio 
of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15^ of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of 
limited silver. 

HAITI. 
No. 194. 

In Haiti the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is the 
prourde; the value in United States money is $0.96.5; the coins are 
silver: gourde. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15% rf 
silver. 

SARBISON AND PROSPERITY IN 1802. 

No. 185. 

[President Harrison's message, December 6, 1892.] 

A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most 
favored period in the history of the country will, I believe, show 
that so high a degree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of tlie 
comforts of life were never before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was $16,159,616,068. In^ 
1890 it amounted to $62,610,000,000, an increase of 287 per cent 

The total mileage of railroads in the United S^tates in 1860 was> 
30,f{26; in 1890 it was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent.; and it is. 
estimated that there will be about 4,000 miles of track added by the 
close of the year 1892. 

The otGclal returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the 
Tedth Census for 75 leading cities furnish the basis for the follow- 
ing comparifions* 
. in 1880 the capital invested in mannfacturing was $1,282,889,670, 

In 1800 the capital Invested in manufacturing was 98,900|785,864i 
. ^ la 1860 tbe autnb^r of employees wai 1,901^8^ ^ 
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HARRISON AND PROSPIIRITY-Oontinaed. 

In 1890 the number of employees was 2,251,134. 

In 1880 the wages earned were $501,965,778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221,170,454. 

In 1880 the value of the product was $2,711,579,899. 

In 1890 the value of the product was $4,860,286,837. 

I am informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omis- 
sion of certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, ac- 
counts in part for the remarlsable increase thus shown. But, after 
making full allowance for differences of method and deducting the 
returns for all industries not included in the Census of 1880, there 
remain In the reports from these seventy-five cities an increase in 
the capital employed of $1,522,745,604; In the value of the product 
of $2,024,236,166; in wages earned of $677,943,929, and In the num- 
ber of wage-earners employed of 856,029. The wage earnings not 
only show an increased aggregate, but an increase per capita 
from $386 in 1880 to $547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

NEW INDT78TBIE8. 

The new industrial plants established since October 6, 1890, and 
up to October 22, 1892, as partially reported in the American Econo- 
mist, number 345, and the extension of existing plants 108; the new 
capital invested amounts to $40,449,050 and the number of aadi- 
tional employees to 37,285. 

The Textile World for July, 1892, states that during the first six 
months of the present calendar year 185 new factories were built, 
of which 40 are cotton mills, 48 Isnitting mills, 26 woolen mills, 15 
sills mills, 4 plush mills, and 2 linen mills. Of the 40 cotton mills 21 
have been built in the Southern States. Mr. A. B. Shepperson, of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, estimates the number of working 
spindles in the United States on September 1, 1892, at 15,200,000, 
an increase of 660,000 over the year 1891. The consumption of cotton 
by American mills in 1891 was 2,396,000 bales, and in 1892 2,584,000 
bales, an increase of 188,000 bales. From the year 1869 to 1892, 
Inclusive, there hag been an increase In the consumption of cotton 
\n Europe of 92 per cent., while during the same period the increased 
ponsumptlon io the United States has been about J50 per cent. 

The report of Ira Ayer, Special Agept of the Trei^sury Depart- 
fnent, shows that at the date of September 80, 1893. there were 
tbirty^two oompanies mapufaoturing tip aPd terpe plate 19 the 
URlted Btatai9 And fourteen oompaotes building uew works for suob 
»a&ii|ftOturei Tbe estimated investment In bulidlngs and pUnti 
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HARRISOBi ASO PROSPERITY -Continued, 
at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1893, if existing conditions 
were to be continued, was $5,000,000, and the estimated rate of pro- 
duction 200,000,000 pounds per annum. The actual production for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1892, was 10,952,725 pounds. 

The report of Labor Commissioner Peck, of New Yorli, shows 
that during the year 1891, in about six thousand manufacturing 
establishments in that State embraced within the special inquiry 
made by him, and representing 67 different Industries, there was a 
net increase over the year 1890 of $31,315,130.68 in the value of the 
product, and of $6,377,925.09 in the amount of wages paid. The re- 
port of the Commissioner of Lal>or for the State of Massachusetts 
shows that 3,745 Industries in that State paid $129,416,248 in wages 
during the year 1891, against $126,030,303 in 1890, an increase of 
$3,335,945, and that there was an increase of $9,932,490 in the 
amount of capital and of 7,346 in the number of persons employed 
in the same period. 

ZBON. 

During the last six months of the year 1891 and the first six 
months of 1892 the total production of pig iron was 9,710.819 tons, as 
against 9,202,703 tons in the year 1890, which was the largest an- 
nual production ever attained. For the same twelve months of 
1891-*92 the production of Bessemer ingots was 3,878,581 tons, an in- 
crease of 189,710 gross tons over the previously unprecedented 
3'early production of 3,688,871 gross tons in 1890. The production of 
Bessefuer steel rails for the first six months of 1892 was 772,436 
gross tons, as against 702,080 gross tons during the last six months 
of the year 1891. 

EZPOBTS. 

The total value of our foreign trade (exports and imports of mer- 
chandise) during the last fiscal year was $1,857,680,610, an increase 
of $128,283,604 over the previous fiscal year. The average annual 
value of our imports and exports of merchandise for the ten fiscal 
years prior to 1891 was $1,457,322,019. It will be observed that 
our foreign trade for 1892 exceeded this annual average value by 
$400,358,591, an increase of 27.47 per cent. The significance and 
value of this increase are shown by the fact that the excess in the 
trade of 1892 over 1891 was wholly in the value of exports, for there 
was a decrease in the value of imports of $17,513,754. 

The value of our exports during the fiscal year 1892 reached the 
highest figure in the history of the Government, amounting to 
$1,030,278,148, exceeding by $145,70T,aaS \\\^ ^ii^o\\^ q1 \'^^V ^w^^ 
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MARRISOSr AND PROSPEKITY-Continued. 
exceeding the value of the imports by $202,875,686. A comparison 
of the value of our exports for 1892 wiin the annual average for the 
ten years prior to 1891 shows an excess of $265,142,651, or of 34.65 
per cent 

IMP0BT9. 

The value of our imports of merchandise for 1892, which was 
$829,402,4(52, also exceeded the annual average value of the ten 
years prior to 1891 by $135,215,940. During the fiscal year 1892 the 
value of imports free of duty amounted to $457,999,658, the largest 
aggregate in the history of our commerce. The value of the im- 
ports of merchandise entered free of duty in 1892 was 55.35 per 
cent, of the total value of imports, as compared with 43.35 per cent 
in 1891 and 33.66 per cent, in 1890. 

COASTWISE TBADE. 

In our coastwise trade a most encouraging development is in prog- 
ress, there having been in tne last tour years an increase of 16 per 
cent. In internal commerce the statistics show that no such period 
of prosperity has ever before existed. The freight carried in the 
coastwise trade of the Great Lalses in 1890 aggregated 28,295,959 
tons. On the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers and tribtitaries 
in the same year the traffic aggregated 29,405,046 tons, and the 
total vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River during that 
year was 21,684,000 tons. The vesiel tonnage entered and cleared 
in the foreign trade of London during 1890 amounted to 13,480,767 
tons, and of Liverpool 10,941,800 tons, a total for these two great 
shipping ports of 24,422,568 tons, only slightly in excess of the vessel 
tonnage passing through the Detroit River. And it should be said 
that the season for the Detroit River was but 228 days, while, of 
course, in London and Liverpool the season was for the entire year. 
The vessel tonnage passing through the St. Mary's Canal far the 
fiscal year 1892 amounted to 9,828,874 tons, and the freight ton- 
nage of the Detroit River is estimated for that year at 25,000,000 
tons, against 23,209,619 tons in 1891. The aggregate traffic on our 
railroads for the year 1891 amounted to 704,398,609 tons of freight, 
compared with 691,344,437 tons in 1890, an increase of 13,054,172 
tons. 

BAVINOS BANKS. 

Another Indication of the general prosperity of the countiy Is 

found in the fact that the number of depositors in savings banks 

increased from 693,870 in 1860 to 4,258,893 in 1890, an increase of 513 

ffer cent, and the amount of deposits from ^14^,2^:7,504 in 1860 to 
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$l,524,844,r>0(i in 189(), au increase of 921 per ceni. To I89J ihoi 
umouDt of deposits in savings banks was $1,023,079,749. It Is esti- 
mated lliat 90 per cent, of tiiese deposits represent tbe savings of 
wage-earners. The bank clearance^ for nine moutlis ending Septeni- 
X>er 30, 1891, amounted to $41,049,390,808. For tbe same niontbs in 
1892 they amounted to $45,189,601,947, an excess for tbe nine 
months of $4,140,211,139. 

WOBK ▲ND WiLOXS. 

There has never been a time in our history when work was so 
abundant or when wages were as high, whether measured by the 
currency in which they are paid or by their power to supply the 
necessaries and comforts of life. It is true that tbe market prices 
of cotton and wheat have been low. It is one of the unfavorable 
incidents of agriculture that the farmer cannot produce upon orders. 
He must sow and reap in ignorance of the aggregate production of 
the year, and is peculiarly subject to the depreciation which follows 
overproduction. But, while the fact I have stated is true, as to the 
crops mentioned, the general average of prices has been such as to 
give to agriculture a fair participation in the general prosperity. 
The value of our total faim products has increased from $1,363,(346,- 
866 in 1860 to $4,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated by statisticians, 
an increase of 230 per cent. The number of hogs January 1, 1891, 
was 50,625,106 and their value $210,193,925; on January 1, 1892. 
the number was 52,398,019 and the value $241,031,415. On January 
1, 1891, the number of cattle was 36,875,648 and the value $544,127,- 
908; on January 1, 1892, the number was 37,651,239 and the value 
$570,749,155. 

If any are discontented with their state here; if any believe that 
wages or prices, the returns for honest toil, are inadequate, they 
should not fail to remember that there is no other country in the 
world where the conditions that seem to them hard would not be 
accepted as highly prosperous. The English agriculturist would bo 
glad to exchange the returns of his labor for those of the American 
farmer, and the Manchester workmen their wages for those of 
their fellows at Fall River. 

PBOTEOTTVB SYSTEM. 

I believe that the protective system, which has now for some- 
thing more than thirty years continuously prevailed in our legisla- 
tion, has been a mighty instrument for the development of our na- 
tional wepltli and a most powerful agency in protecting the homes 
of our work iuff men from the invasion ot wa\x\. \ \iaLN»i 1^^\. ^ \s\'5k'«Jv. 
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solicitous interest to preserve .o our workiug people rates of wages 
that would not only give daily bread but supply a comfortable 
margin for those home attractions and family comforts and enjo>- 
ujents without which lite iis neitJier hopeful nor sweet. They are 
American citizens— a iDart of the great people for whom our Consti- 
tution and Government were framed and instituted— and it cannot 
be a perversion of that Constitution to so legislate as to preserve 
in their homes the comfort, independence, loyalty, and sense of 
interest in the Government which are essential to good citizenship 
in peace, and which will bring this stalwart throng, as in 1861, to the 
defense of the flag when it is assailed. 

HATS AN£> CAPS-Not Ineladine Wool Hats, lfi^90. 
]Wo. ISO. 

Establishments 705 

Capital $13,724,002 

Employees 27,193 

Wages $14,111,747 

Materials 16,160,C502 

Products 37,311,599 

Wages per capita, $518.94. 

HAWAII— A Si>rap of nistorj^ Concerning the Strngrsle 

in. Alter tlie Queen liad been Dethroned. 
Wo, 187. 

On receiving Blount's report, Mr. Stevens was recalled and Mr. 
Willis was appointed American Minister. He was accredited to th« 
Provisional Government, and bore a communication from President 
Cleveland to President Dole, who was addressed as "My great and 
good friend." Neither Congress nor the people had the slightest 
suspicion of the secret instructions he bore. 

On the 18th of December the President sent a message to Con- 
gress. In this he announced his intention to repair the wrong dono 
to Queen Liliuolsalani by restoring her to the throne. The grounds 
upon which he adopted this policy and announced this purpose 
were that the force to which the Queen's Government yielded was 
that of the United States, and not any force possessed by the Com- 
mittee of Safety and the revolutionists. That the United States 
troops were landed not to protect American life and property, but 
to promote and secure the overtnrow of the Queen's Government 
and the substitution of another that would offer to the United 
JSlates a treaty of annexation. That Minister Stevens, in havififf 
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the troops landed and in his recognition of the ProTisional Govem- 
luent, acted in bad faith to the Queen, as well as in gross violation 
of his duty to his own Government. And that good faith, the high- 
est duty of a Republic, and a due regard for our national character 
required that we should endeavor to repair the wrong. But tlie 
President did not stop here. He had Instructed Mr. Willis, his Min- 
ister to the islands, to aid in overthrowing the Provisional Govern- 
ment ahd in restoring the Queen, upon the condition of pardon and 
<?lemency by her to her former subjects who had overthrown her 
power. But he naively admits: 

•*The check which my plans have thus encountered has prevented 
their presentation to the members of the Provisional Government, 
while unfortunate public misrepresentations of the situation and 
exaggerated statements of our people have obviously injured the 
prospects of succe^ful Executive mediation." 

' A month before this message. Secretary Gresham's letter to the 
President had been made public, in which this purpose of restoring 
the Queei\ was foreshadowed. The amazement, indignation, and 
chagrin oi tne country were unbounded. Men of all parties, and 
the press, almost without exception, denounced the policy. But the 
message disclosed more. It showed that while accredited to the 
Provisional Government, Mr. Willie was instructed to enter into 
secret negotiations with the Queen, and to promise her the inter- 
vention of the United States; and this he was to conceal from the 
Government to which he was accredited. To an honorable gentle- 
man like Mr. Willis, to be thus compelled to act the part of a secret 
conspirator against a Republic in favor of a monarchy, against the 
men of his own blood in favor of the native race, must have been 
most humiliating; and all the more so for the reason that it was in 
open violation of established International Law. 

If AWAII— Birtli of a New GoTernment^A New Faiirtli olf 

Jaly— An Enjoyable Occasion. 
No. 188. 

[Special Correspondence of the Evening Star.] 

"Honolulu, July 10, 1804. 
"A real and happy change has passed over this community since 
s\ week ago. The Republic of Hawaii has been Inaugurated; the 
fiovemment has passed from its provisional and unsettled stag«» 
into a permanent and stable form. The transition has been effected 
with almost unhoped-for speed and security. Tlvotv^ ^5^-?^ >\\\w:J«cij^- 
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for unanimity and enthusiasm in support of the procedure. We find 
ourselves at once, transferred from a tossing sea of uncertainties 
anu threatening contingencies to what seems to be a quiet anchor- 
age in harbor. There is in consequence a prevailing feeling of grat- 
ulation and returning confidence." 



HA WA II— Finance. 
Mo. 189. 

Hawaii has no gold 6oins of its own. Accounts are kept in United 
States dollars, divided into 100 cents. Foreign gold corns circulate 
in the country and are received* by the Treasury at the following 
rates: 

American eagles $10 

English sovereigns ^ 5 

20-f ranc pieces 4 

Russian imperials 4 

Hawaii has also a paper currency redeemable at par in gold or 
stiver dollars. 

From and after the 1st day of December, 1884, the gold coins of 
the United States of America were standard and legal tender 
at their nominal value in the payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the Hawaiian Kingdom. 

The standard silver coins of the United States of America and the 
silver coins of the Hawaiian Kingdom, from and after December 
1, 1884, were a legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding $10 in any one payment. 

STATISTICS, MABCH 2, 1895. 

Importation of gold coin during the calendar year 1S94, $602,000, 
Ignited States gold. 

Importation of silver coin, $6,700, United States silver. 

Approximate stocli of gold coin and bullion in the country at the 
dose of the calendar year 1894, $4,000,000. 

Approximate stock of silver coin and bullion in the country at 
the close of the calendar year 1894, $l,000,uoO. 

Government notes outstanding at the end of 1894, $312,000. 

Actual currency of the country gold and silver. 

Average premium of gold as compared with the actual currency 
of tbo L'oiitiiiy for the year, about 1 per cent. 
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•as: 17 inoTitlis of McKinley law. 



1893: 

April.... 

May 

June .... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Noveiube* 

December 

1894: 

January ^. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Total 



First 17 months of Wilsoa law. 



1894: 

September 

October... 

November. 

December. 
1835: 

January ... 

February.. 

March..*.... 

April 

May 

June 

Jul/ 

August 

September 

October... 

November. 

December . 
1896- 

January .... 
Total. 



Toru. 

21.688 

14.278 

11,873 

19,927 

18.962 
18.823 
26.718 
12,538 
16.046 
26.8.58 
30.306 
18.170 
2l,06S 
34.687 
28 58(1 
30,529 

28,513 



373,864 



Foreign producers of hay found a market !n the United States 
for 233,784 tons more In seventeen months under the Wilson law 
than in the same number of months under the McKinley law. 

A loss to the American farmer of ^2.337,840. 

HAY— The Crop for the Year 1895. 
IMo. 191. 

Acres 44,200,453 

Tons , 47,078,541 

Value $393,185,615 



nomE 9IARKET— A Ilome or a Foreigrn Partner. 
No. 192. 

Let us give the great truth of Bastiat's an application. Nature 

produces all. That is the origin of the much abused phrase, "The 
farmer pays all.** Whenever the farmer goes beyond his farm 
for the gratification of his desires, Bastiat, the free-trader, shows 
ti-at he must then share his rielies. Now, whom shall w ^ share 
with, the mechanic at home or the mechanic abroad; his fellow 
citizens or an alien? Which is for his interest.? 
. liCt us put it in another phrase. Which is it better for a farmer to 
do, send his surplus wheat a thousand mW^v. \o W\^ ^^^ql<^^"^V, XXs^^fe 
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thousand miles across the water, pay the freight, sell It to the a^^ 
chanic who gets less wages, or sell it right here at home to tX^^ 
mechaulc who gets more wages?* The answer seems to be obvloi^^' 

HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS, 1890. 
Ho. 193. 

Establishments 796 

Capital $50,607,738 

Employees 61,209 

Wages $18,263,272 

Materials 35,801,585 

Products 67,241,013 

Wages per capita, $298.37 

IMMIGRATIOIV. 
No. 194. 

[Bill passed by Uie House, May 20, 1896, 1st Session, Mtli Congress, fleconl, page 6989.] 

Be it enacted, etc., Tliat section 1 of the act of Ma re u 3, 1891, in 
amendment of the immigration and contract-labor acts be, and here- 
by is, amended by adding to the classes of aliens thereby excluded 
from admission to the United States the following: All male per- 
sons between 16 and 60 years of age who can not both re^d and write 
the English language or some other language. But no parent of a 
person now living in, or hereafter admitted to, this country shall 
be excluded because of his inability to read and write. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act of March 3, 1893, to facilitate 
the enforcement of the immigration and contract-labor laws, shall 
apply to the persons mentioned in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any alien who resides or re- 
tains his home in a foreign country to enter the United States for. 
the purpose of engaging in any mechanical trade or manual labor 
within the borders thereof while residing or retaining his home in a 
foreign country: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
permit aliens to come into and enter this country for the purpose of 
teaching new arts or industries, under such rules and regulations as 
he may provide. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person, partnership, com* 
pany, or corporation knowingly to employ in any mechanical trade 
or manual labor in the United States any alien who resides or re- 
tains his home in a foreign country: Provided, That the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to the employment of sailors, deckhands, 
or other employeea of vessels of the United States, or railroad train 
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^^^nds, such as couductors, eugincerH, brakeiuen, firemen, or ba^i^gage- 
*Hen, whose duties require them to pass over the frontier to reach 
vtie termini of their roads. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any alien to enter the United 
SJ^tates, except subjects of the Dominion of Canada and other Ameri- 
can countries, except at the places where the United States maintain 
fkn immigrant inspection board. 

Sec. 6/ That any violation of the provisions of this act shall be 
cleemed a misdemeanor, punishable by a line not exceeding $50() or 
l>y imprisonment for the term of not exceeding one year, or both fine 
und imprisoununt. In the discretion of the court. That all persons 
oonvicted under section 3 of this act shall be deported to the country 
trom whence they came. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall tal^e effect three months after its 
passage. 

The effect of the bill on immigration will be as follows : 



Perc*»ntw?e 
Nationalities. of illiterates. 

Portugal 67.35 

Italy 62.93 

Oaheiaand Bukowlna 45.68 

Poland 89.82 

Hungary 87.69 

Russia (proper) . 86.43 

Other Austria ~ &3.70 

Greece 25 18 

Roumania 17.75 

Belgium 15.23 

Turkey in Europe 14.79 

Wales 10.43 

Bithemia and Moravia 8.98 



Percentage 
Nationalities. nrilliterfi'<M(. 

Spain 8 71 

I clanfl 7 27 

Fin an«i 3 58 

F'-anre (Incliidii g ix>rsica) 8 50 

Envlaiid 3 49 

Nethc lands 3 38 

Scotland 2 >3 

Germany 2 49 

Norw«y .. 102 

Sweden 74 

Swltzeiland M 

Denmark 40 






This is quite an interesting table, and exhibits a range of illiteracy 
among the nationalities who send some of their people here vv^hieh Is 
very striking. It was generally supposed that the Poles, liussiaus. 
AUstrians, and Italians were the most illiterate, but this table shows 
that w^hile the nationalities named are well to the front in the -mat- 
ter of illiteracy, they are all easily whipped by the Portuguese im- 
migrants, 67 per cent, of whom can neither read nor write. GreecM*. 
with 25 per cent, of illiteracy, makes a much worse showing than 
Turkey with 14.79 per cent. Belgium's illiteracy is four times as 
great as that of its southern neighbor, France, while Finland dors 
not have one-tenth part of the illiteracy that its eastern neighbor 
and suzerain, Russia, has. But the bill will not have grea* terrorn 
for the Scandinavians or the Switzers; for the table shows that they 
are the least Illiterate of all nationalities. Between Denmark, which 
sends vs 5 illiterate persons in 1,000, a\xd VotVv\%«\> \n\\vr\n ^«s>fi^^ n^j^ 4 
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IJII^lGBATION--GontmnecL 

b73 illiterates in i,uOO, there is a graduated scale of ignorance whose 
dimensions, as far as we are concerned, the bill will da much to cur- 
tail. 

imjUIOKATlOK f'OIiliOWS HIGH WAOKS-HiKh Wages 

Follow Uisli Tarim 
No. 195. 

In 1856 the rate of duty on the aggregate of our imports was 20^, 
and the number of immigrants was 200,436; in 1859 the rate 
01 dunes had been reduced to 14.6, and the number of immigrants 
fell to 121,282. In 1861, by the acts of March 2, August 5, and Ue 
ceniber 24, the rate of duties was further reduced 11.2. This broke 
the camel's back. So many men were thrown out of employment 
and wages sunk so low that none but agriculturists could come to 
us with any prospect of improving their condition, and immigration 
sauix io a point lower than it had been since the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered free-trade crisis of 1837-'40. In that year but 91,920 immi 
grants arrived, and the depression continued through the next year, 
and the number of immigrants was but 91,987. By the act of July 
14, 1862, the duties were raised, so that in 1863 they were up to 
23.7, and the immigration nearly equaled that of the two preceding 
years, having gone up to 176,282. By the several acts of 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 the duties were increased, so that the duties on importa- 
tions of 1866 averaged 40.2 per cent, and immigration went up to 
318.554. C 

lillPORT DUTIES— Ad Valorem and Specific Defined. 
No. 196. 

Ad valorem duty is a specified per cent levied upon the value of 

the goods imported. For example, the duty on a certain class of silk 
is 50 per cent, of their foreign value. 

Specific duty is a specified sum of money to be paid on each 
pound, yard, or ton. For example, wheat pays 25 cents per bushel 
regardless of its market value. 

Sometimes both duties are combined, as in the case of Wilton 
carpets, where a specific duty of 60 cents per square yard, and an ad 
valorem duty of 40 per cent, on their value is charged. 

I9IP011T DITTIES— Amount of. Collected Per C^apita of 

Population in U. S. from 1791 to 1895. 
Wo, 197. 

If each person in the United States during the several years from 

1791 to the close of the year 1895 had paid their proportiohate sharo 

of the import duty it would have ranged, as shown in the. follow- 

//7^ mif^e, frpm 5S cepts, the lo>v^st \n 1814, to ^.g3, the highest Ifl 
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tnPORTt l>rTIES-Ck>ntinued. 

1872, The average duty per capita for 103 yearfi was $2.35, while 

the average duty of the McKinley law was $3. 



Year ending— 


Duty. 


Year ending— 


Duty 

1 

$1.28 
2 38 
2.46 
2.22 
2.21 
2.77 
2.16 
1.73 
1.32 
175 
204 
1.16 
1.24 
166 

.88 
1.13 
1.91 

.40 
lft3 
1.66 
1.48 
133 
161 
1.38 
173 
2 03 
1.93 
2.28 
2 46 
199 
2.28 
220 
1.41 
1 69 
1.63 


Year ending— 


1 
iDuty. 


1791, Sept. 80. 


$1 61 
1.19 
1.54 
1.95 
2.03 
268 
266 

2 23 

3 01 
6.40 

. 263 
2.45 
8.:0 
a59 
888 
8 86 
1.66 
1 64 
2.19 

1 33 
187 

.91 
.62 
4.65 
3 Hi 
V 60 
2.84 

2 27 
1.7J 
].9f) 
2.86 

,2 13 
2 36 
1.84 


1826 


1861 

18»J2 

1863 


' $1 22 
1.42 


1792 


1827 


1793 


1828 

1829 


1.91 


1794 


1864 


U 83 


1795 


1830 


1865 

1866 


2 33 


1796 


1831 

188i 


4 9!» 


1797 


1^67 


1 4.65 


1798 


1833 

1834 

1836 


Ih68 


i 4 o4 


1799 


1869 


< 468 


1800 


1870 

1871 


496 


18tlt 


1836. 

IH37 


6 12 


180J , 


1872 

1873 

1«74 


5 23 


1803 


1838 


4 43 


1804 


1839... 


3.74 


1}.06.... 

1806 


1840 , 

184> 


1876 

1876 


3.61 
3 22 


i807 


1842 

1843, June 80 

1844 

1845 


1877 


2 77 


1803 


187 •< 


2 67 


1^09 


1879 


V 73 


1810 


1880 


a64 




1846 


1881 


a 78 


1812 


1848 .' 


1882 


4 12 




1883 


8 9i 


1814 


1849 


1884 


3 47 




I860 


1886 

1886 


3 17 


1R16 


1861 

1«6J 


3 30 




1887 

1888 


3.67 


1818 


1863 

1854 


3(0 




1889 

I89i) 


3 62 


1820 


1865 

1866 


3 62 




1891 


8 39 




1867 .. 

1858 


189i •. .. 


2 m 




1893 

189* 


2 97 


1824 


lM59 


1 91 




I860 


1895 


2.1« 









DWIES— DiirerentiaL EITeet of. 
No. 198. 

Under the Wilson law the following paragraph appears in the fret* 

list. 

"591. Plows, tooth and dislc harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricul 
tural drills, and planters, mowers, horseralses, cultivators, threshing 
machines^ and cotton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in 
this paragraph, if imported from a country which lays an import 
duty on like articles imported from the United States, shall be sub- 
ject to the duties existing prior to the passage of this act." 

This opens a discrimination between the above-named class of 
farming implements and that of "other machineiT" 

McKlnl^r rate is 45 per cent.; Wilson rate is 35 per cent. For 
example, if the above-named articles come from Canada (as Can- 
ada lays an import duty), the duty will be 45 per cent., \\ hile on thft 
other hand machinery of any other descrV^Won ^wsX.^ ^iwssfe \si ^ 
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the rate of S5 per cent. The above is a d i scrim lim ting duty, and is 
unfair to the factory or firm which may produce wagoHs or other 
lorms of Implements used in agriculture. The spirit of the law 
throughout is to reward one class and punish other classes. Other 
class legislation of the same kind is found In the law— see salt, etc. 

IMPORT DUTIES— Discriminatinfc in tlie AgrleulturaL 

feteliedale. 
Ko« 199. 

In levying duties on the products of the ground, no discrimination 
Bliould be made in favor of one cereal or crop against that of an- 
other, either on account of location or political affiliation. No Dem- 
ocrat, whether he come from States on our Canadian border, Loulsi* 
aiia. South Carolina, or any other portion of the country, can ever 
t«xplaln with any degree of reason why three products of the ground 
grown in Southern States, namely, rice, peanuts, and sugar, shouKI 
be favored, while all the products of border States should be dis- 
criminated against. Let the farmers of these States read the follow 
ipg and then decide for themselves: 

The duties fixed by the Wilson bill sn'e as follows: Rice, 83 por 
cent.; peanuts, 72 per cent.; sugar, 40 per cent. Com, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay are fixed at an average of 
j»bout 20 per cent Now, let us see how it worljs. The total crop 
for 1893 of sugar, peanuts, and rice amounts to about $28,000,000 
worth. The following is Michigan's crop of cereals for 1893, which 
serves to illustrate our point: 



Com bushels 

Wheat ~ do.... 



•do. 



Oate 

Rye do ... 

Barley do.... 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes ~ do..- 

May ~ tons. 



Total crop. 



Quantity. 



21,000.000 

20,000,000 

23,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,300,000 

800,000 

14,600,000 

1.850,000 



Worth. 



$10,000,000 

1 1.000,01 K) 

7,500,000 

700,000 

650,000 

4.50,000 

6.500,000 

17,000,000 



53,800.000 



This shows the amount in bushels and value, giving a total of 
3^53,800,000. The operation of the foregoing, produces results as 
follows: The Southern crop of sugar, rice, and peanuts is increased 
hy reason of the tariff, according to the philosophy of our friends, 
the reformers, in the sum of .^18,200.000, while the crop of Michigan, 
which was worth more than double the rice, sugar, and peanut crop, 
is onlv increased in value by the same tariff law, according to the 
t^r//r reformers, in the sum of $10.7^.000. 
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IHPORTIi^Coiiiiparisoii of Imports Uader tbe HeKlnlej 

and Wilson Acis tor Ono Year Kaoh* 
KTo. 200. 
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IMPORTS— Effect of, in Tnited St«t««. 
No. dOl. 

President Fillmore tells us that the effects of the law of 1840 wer<» 
two-fold: (1) The large importation of foreign goods drained us of 
our currency; (2) home competition with cheap foreign labor bank- 
rupted .our manufacturers, and turned loose pur laborers to tramp 
the highways and fill our almshouses and prisons. 

Lik^ causes produce like effects. 

The effect of increasing our imports, as has be^n done by the 
Wilson law, will continue to take just that amount of gold out of 
the country to pay lor these imports. It will suustitute just thai 
amount of foreign manufactures for American manufactures. It 
will keep closed American mines, furnaces, mills, factories, and 
workshops, and doom to idleness just as many American laborers 
as kept those mines, furnaces, mills, factories, and workshops In 
operation. This is not a matter of rhetoric or speculation or guess- 
ing; it is a plain matter of figures, open to the comprehension of the 
plainest intellect outside of a tariff reformer's. 

IimPORTS, FREE— Darins Filial Year 1895. 
No. 202. 

The returns of the Bureau of Statistics show that nearly one-half 
of the merchandise imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year 1S95 was admitted free of duty, the exact amount being $363,- 
233,795. The value of imports upon which duty was collected >wa» 
.1^308,736,170. 



I 



Articles. 




A.TiinnalR 

AHphaltuni 

I'agH for graiu. . 

Bananas 

Other fruits 

Burlaps 

Cabinet woods. . . 



Chemicals, drugs, and 

dyes. 
Oocos 



Coflfee. 



Copper orr>8 a-d hnrs. 

Cork woods 

(Jotton. raw . 

Dyewoods 



Fertilizers. 
Fibers 



$2,737,078 
266.966 
1,110,403 
4,674,8fil 
733,989 
4,903,182 
1,245,203 

2,774,498 

3,195,811 

95,087,161 

590,4''0 
1,049.073 
4,814,3^3 
1,589,773 

1,092,449 

11,160,000 



Whence imported. 



/ 



Canada, Mexico, Germany, Great Britnin. 

British West Indies, VenezuelH. Germany, Italy. 

British East Indies, Great Britain. 

British West Indies, Cuba, Centi-al America, Colombia. 

Cuba, Central America, Colombia. 

Great Britain, liritish East Indies. 

Cuba, Santo Domingo, Mexico, Nicaragua, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Great Britain. 

Central and South America, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey iu Anta. 

British West Indies, Haiti, Centi-al Auierica, Brazil, 
Butch Guiana, Ecuador, Venezuela, Great Britain. 

Brazil. Colombia, V^enezuela, GentrHl America, Mexico, 
West Indies, Dutch East Indies, N<-therlands. 

Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Germany, Great Britain. 

Great Britain, Portugal, Spain. 

Peru. Great Britain, Turkey in Afr'^-a 

Biirish West Indies, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mex- 
ico. 

Canada, British West Indies, French Guiana, Mexico, 
Belgium, (Germany, Greut Britain, French Ooeauica. 

Oanada, Mexico, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Germany, 
<^reat Brltalo, France, Italy, Netherlands, Bir^ 
British East Indies, Pbilippiue IslMida. 
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IMPORTS, FREE--Gontinaed. 



Articles. 



Fish, fresh , 
Furs 



Gams 

Hair 

Hides and skins 



India rubber and gutta 

percha. 
Indigo... 



Licorice root. 

LJme, chloride of. 
Lumber. 



Materials for hats and 

bonnets. 

Mat iug 

Mineral ores, except 

lead ore. 
Oils 



Opium, crude 

Potash 

Kags and other paper 

tttock. 
Salt 



Seeds 

Silk, raw, 

Soda, nitrate of. 
Spices 



Sulphur and brimstone. 

Tea. 

Tin 



Vanilla beans 

Wood, and mauufttu- 

tures of. 
Wool 




Whence imported. 



$1107,449 

5,560,323 

1,165,944 

23,962,822 

18,475,382 

2,015,976 

1,404,568 

1.644,835 

11,149,961 

2,755,450 

1,638.8:« 
1,776,336 

3,230,078 

730,669 
2.853.012 
5,230,3.24 

I 

661,490 

1,336,105 

2 ,626,056 

4.124,712 

2,368,012 

1,700.784 

13,171,379 

5,713,300 



4.7 '2,142 
1,202,606 



Canada, Newfoundland, Ohina. 

Canada, Argentine llepublic, Bt3lgiu:n, France, Germany, 
Qreat Britain, Russia. 

Mexico, Austrla-Hiiugary, Oreat Britain, Turkey in Af- 
rica, BriUsh East Indies, British Australasia. 

Argentine Republic, Bra:dl, Uruguay, Germany, Great 

Britain. 
Canada. Central America, Mexico, Argentine llepublic, 
Brazil, Colombia, Uruguay, VHnez'iela. Santo Domin- 
go, Belgium, France, Germany, (.ireat Britain, Russia, 
Turkey in Europe, British East Indies. 

Bmzil, Central America, < -olcHnbia, Ecuador, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, Portugal, British Etist Indies. 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, British 
East Indies. 

Turkey in Asia, Russia. 

Belgium, France, Germany, Groat Britain. 

CanadH, Cuba, Colombia. Mexico, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, British East Indies. 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, 
China. 

China, Hongkong, Japan. 

Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, Cile, Russia, 
Spain, Turkey in Asia, Japan. 

France, Germany, Italy, Turkey in Europe, British East 
Indies. 

Germany, Turkey in Africa, Turkey in Asia. 

Belgium, Germany, Great Britain. 

Canada, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, Turkey, Japan. 

British West Indies, Dutch West Indies, Great Britain, 
Italy. 

Canada, France, (Germany, Great Britain, Italy. 

Fra- ce. Great Britain, Italy, China, Japan. 

Chile, Peru. 

British West Indies, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
British East Indies. 

Great Britain. Italy, Japan. 

Canada, Great Britain, China, Japan. 

Germany, Great Britain, British East Indies, British 
Australasia. 

Mexico, French West Indies, France, French Oceanica. 

Canada, Mexico. 



23,996,224 Canada, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Turkey in Europe, 
British Australasia, China. 



INDIA. 

IVo. 20S. 

In India the standard is silver; the monetary unit is the rupee: 
the value in United States coin is $0.29.2; the coins are gold: mohur 
^$7.10.5). Silver: rupee and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 
1 of gold to 22 of silver. 

IKTEBBIA£. REVENUE. 

No« 2a4. 

In the year 1866, the year of highest taxation, there was collected 
vnder the internal revenue system, under schedules which have 
|>eep e9tirely repealed, the sum of $252,744,398, 
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The Republican party rcdncrd war taxes as follows: 

By the acts of July 13, 18(56, and March 2, 18(J7 $103,381,199.00 

By the acts of March 31, 18G8, and February 3, 18G8. 54,802,578.00 

By the act of July 14, 1870 55,315,351.00 

By the act of December 21, 1871 14,430,862.00 

By the act of June 6, 1872 15,807,618.00 

By the act of March 3, 1883. 40,677,682.00 

By the act of October 1, 1890 10,442,187,11^^: 

Total 294,863,477.11^2 



IiyTER.^AL REVENUE— Under ]9IcKinlej^ and Wlson Laws. 
No. 205. 

Internal-revemie receipts under AfcKinley aud Wilson laws. 



Month. 



luti-rual- 

revttuue re-' I 

ceiptH first h 

tweuty-two " 

uioutbR ot 

McKinley 

law. 



1890. 

October 

November , 

December 

1891. 

Japuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augu>t 

Heptembr 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March. 

Api-a 

May 

Juue 

July 

Total 



$12,840.'2.%0 
11,322.047 
12,94 ',173 



11,253,863 
9,4h9,629 
1 1,206,723 
ll,4.0,4>5 
12,232,704 
13,726,6.'i2 
14,5'>1.H07 
12,301,329 
11,9 6,331 
13,066,461 
12,48t),3-.'6 
12,427,046 



11,439,966 
12,181*,387 
12,13 ,501 
12.048,622 
13.060,196 
14,779,924 
14,866,118 



Month. 



273,727,558 



Interual- 

reveuue rtj- 

cciptB first 

twenty-two 

months of 

Wilso 1 

law. 



1894. 

September 

October 

Nuveml)er 

December. 

1893. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



$6,182, '49 
6,493,438 
7.774,0.4 
9,934,039 



9,034,964 
8,8«:0,480 
9,864,977 
I0,648,v»*80 
10,7.'S4,05.» 
ll,J..a,3b5 
12,h598,40-i 
12,172,104 
12,-60,00S 
13,2l0.6rt;t 
13,040,0>'4 
12,750,771 



11,041,401 
1 0,806,6.5 i 
ll,r>^6,/64 
11,2.55,677 
11,530,109 
13,3o2,7l7 



237,228,094 



-;V»8B -:. Itv^-oi'nA revenue, $36,195,46i. 



IRON— Kesnlt or ProteetioH ou Pig Irou, as Sliowu by 

Operation of a Single Fnrnaee. 
No. 206« 

The value of a furnace to a community is a matter of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. 

The consequence of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons ca- 
pacity per weelt would be somewhat as follows: The freight receipts 
inward and outward, amount to not less than $15,000 to $20,000 per 
month, which is about equal to tne average revenue to a railrou«l 
derived from a city of 20,000 people. This gives one some idea of 
the enormous amount of business set in motion by a large furnace 
in operation. In addition to the direct loss to the railroad in th(? 
falling off of its business, tlie employees of the railroad and thosi- 
dependent upon them would suffer corresponding hardships and 
losses. There would also be cut off in wages to furnace employees 
$15,000 to $10,000 per month. The farmers in the vicinity who sell 
their farm ijroducts— flour, bacon, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, egg-*, 
chicliens, fruits, and live stock— would lose a ready, profitable home 
market, and would soon be made to feel the hard times incidental 
to stopping the furnace. 

The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden, 
as it requires from 300 to 850 tons of coal per day to produce coke 
for such a furnace. This would cut off about $10,000 monthly at 
the coal mines and result in preventing 150 to 200 miners from earn- 
ing their daily bread. 

Following in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale? 
merchants at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousands of 
dollars of trade. 

To present these results with more practical force we will work 
out the problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron ijiterejJt 
of Tennessee and give the figures in gross covering a j'car: 
The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and indirect 

services, $20,000 per month $240,0()0 

The loss to those dependent upon railroad, $1,000 per moutli 12 o »o 

Employees of furnace, $15,000 to $1(),00() per month ISO.OiH) 

To farmers in vicinity. $8,000 per month 96,000 

Coal miners, $10,000 per month 120,000 

Wholesale merchants, say $6,000 per month 72,0'V) 

Doctor fees, monthly, $300 3,600 



Total loss estimated t© the people of Tennessee by 

stopping furnace for one year. ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,..,,. T*>ft.^$*^ 
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IRON^Ardiitectural and Ornamental, 1890. 
No. 207. 

Establishments 724 

Capital $21,908,172 

Employees 18,672 

Wages $11,951,457 

Materials '. 18,620,510 

^ Products 37,745.294 

Wages per capita, $640.07. 

IRON AND STEEL>-In General, 1890 
No. 208. 

Establishments 645 

Capital $373,478,018 

Employees 152,535 

W^ages $84,665,506 

Materials 295,777,843 

Products 430,954,348 

Wages per capita, $555.05. 

IRON AND JSTEEL-Nails and JSpikes, €iit and Wrought, 

Including Wire Nails, 1890. 

No. 209. 

Establishments : 138 

Capital $24,334,549 

Employees 17,116 

Wages $7,816,994 

Materials 22,960,737 

Products 34,227,517 

Wages per capita. $456.76. 

IRON AND STEEI^Pipe, Wrongm, I890. 
No. 210. 

Establishments 22 

Capital $22,622,367 

Employees 12,064 

Wages $5,845,462 

Materials 25,988,798 

Products ,.,,.,,.,,,,,., 37,906,801 

Wages per capita, $484«53, 
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IROM AlfD STEEI4— BeMemer liteeL 

JTo. 211. 

» 
In 1865 the first Bessemer steel rail was made in this country. 

There was a duty of 45 per cent, on the foreign product at that 
time. This continued until January 1, 1871, when the act of Con- 
gress which imposed a specific duty of $28 a ton went into effect. 
Steel rails ill 1867 were selling in our marl^et for $166 a ton in cur- 
rency, or $138 in gold. The price had fallen to $106.75 in 1870, when 
the duty was imposed. Now, if Cleveland is correct in his 
taeory, the imposition of the duty of $28 per ton would have had 
the effect of advancing the price from $106.75 a ton to $134.75 a ton.. 
But what has been the result? In 1867 our steel-rail mills produced 
2,278 tons. In 1887 they produced 2,101,904 tons. How about the 
price? A ton, in 1867, was sold in our marl^et at $166; a ton in 
March, 1888, sold for $31.50. What becomes of the President's 
theory that the duty enhances the cost of the article and becomes a 
tax to the consumer? But in this connection we must not lose sight 
of the fact that millions of capital have been invested in this in- 
dustry by reason of the encouragement extended by the act of 1870, 
and that thousands of laborers have been employed in this great 
industry. 



ITAIiY. 
No. 212. 

In Italy the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is the 
lira; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3; the coins are gold: 
r>, 10, 20, 50, and 100 lira; silver: 5 lira. The ratio of gold to silver is 
1 of gold to 15% of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of limited silver. 



JAPAN. 
No. 218. 

In Japan gold is the nominal and silver the practical standards; 
the monetary unit is the yen; the value in United States coin is, 
gold $0.99.7; silver $0.66.1; the coins are gold: 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen; 
silver: yen. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16.18 of silver. 

How Japan came to be a single silver standard country is ex- 
plained in the following abstract from an atUel^ \ys ^ , '^^ ^^qXJc5s»s^x 
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JAPAJN— Gontinned. 

Second Secretary of the British Legation j^t Tokio, which appeared 

in the London ChamDer of Commerce Journal of October, 1894: 

"Japan now ranks among the silver-using countries, and it may- 
be interesting to note the steps by which she arrived at this posi- 
tion. 

"When her mint was established in 1871, the Japanese Govern- 
ment adopted a gold standard. The gold yen, a coin of 25.72 grains 
weight and .900 fineness, was made the unit and was legal tender 
to any amount. At the same time, in order to meet the situation 
then created by the circulation at the treaty ports of the Mexican 
dollar, various issues of which were current, including the depre- 
ciated kind known as chop dollars, a silver yen was also co?-iied; the 
weight of this was 416 grains, and its fineness .900. In 1875 a 
fresh departure was taken by the coinage of a new silver yen, called 
the trade-dollar, of 420 grains weight, and of the same fineness as 
the two coins already mentioned. This coih was supplied at the 
mint, on application, to both foreigners and Japanese. Both these 
silver yen were issued simply for the purpose of circulation iii 
the treaty ports in opposition to the Mexican dollar, and their use 
was limited strictly to the payment of customs duties and other 
taxes, and to operations between Japanese and foreign merchants: 
tlieir relative value as compared with the standard gold yen was 
fixed at the rate of 100 silver yen to 101 gold yen. This condition 
of things lasted till 1878, by which time the unsoundness of the 
policy adopted in issuing the trade-dollar was recognized by the 
<TOvernment. Its coinage was therefore stopped, and m the same 
year a notification was published declaring the silver yen originally 
coined to be legal tender to any amount. From this time Japan';3 

imetallic system practically dates, but it w^as not until 1883, when 
the interest on an internal loan, originally payable in silver or 
gold, was made payable in silver only, that Japan's position as a 
silver-using country was finally established.*' 

LABOR BILLS-Who Passed Them. 
No. 214. 

A member of the Committee on Ways and Means has been pleased 
to claim that because a Democratic House not long ago passed two 
measures in the interest of labor (one of them known as the con- 
tract bill), which were signed by the President of the United States, 
therefore his party alone is entitled to be considered as the 
friend of the laboring men of this country. If there be no other 
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LABOR BltiLM— ConUnned. 

basis for this ciuiui, we teei tliat the title of his party to that dla- 
tiuguished honor is unassailable. If there be auy other touudation 
for this claim except the shallow pretense v**at a low tariff makes 
high wages, we would like to know it. li.very Republican In the 
House voted 4'or both those Mnvisuies. an 1 *U'': never could Have gone 
to the hand of a Democratic President for signature except through 
tue intervention of a Republican Senate. It will be a very ditficult 
matter for the Democrats to convince the people that the legislative 
department of this Government consists solely of the House of Rei>- 
resentatives. 

There was another labor l)ill passed in a Democratic House. It 
was known as the, **arbitration or O'Neill bill;" and the Democrats 
are entitled to a monopoly of all the glory of the achievement. 
When that measure came up for debate upon its merits, a distin- 
guished Democratic member of the Labor Committee, rose In his 
place and denounced it as a piece of unblushing demagogery, and 
characterized Its author as *'a good constitutional lawyer among 
baseball players and a good baseball player among constitutional 
lawyers." 



LABOR LAWS OF IJ. S.— Who Enacted Them ?~Tlie 
Constitution^ThirCeenth Ameniliiient— Slairery, 
£t.e.. Prohibited. 

No« 215. 

This great revolution, by which labor was exalted and the coun- 
iry freed from the curse of slavery, was accomplished by the Re- 
publican party against the fiercest opposition possible by the com 
bined forces of the Democrats and their allies. 

THE COOLY TRADE PROHIBITED. 

This law was passed Feb. 19, 1862; amended Feb. 9, 18G0; and fur- 
ther amended March 3, 1875. President Grant, in his message of 
Dec. 7, 1874, laid before Congress a recommendation for the en. 
forcement of the law. The legislation on these several acts was ac- 
complished by the Republicans in 1862, in the 37th Congress, and in 
1869, in the 40th Congress. 

PEONAGE ABOLISHED. 

This act was passed in 39th Congress, when both Houses were 
Republican by a lar^re majority, Mar. % \^1. 
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I.VSPBCTION OF 8TBAM VBSSBLS. 

Passed duriug the 40th Congress, when the Republicans were ifi 
power in l>oth Houses. 

SEAMEN, PROTECTION OF. 

Passed durhig the 42d Congress, when both Houses were under 
control of the Republicans. It was amended during the 43d Cou- 
gress, when the Republicans were in control of both Houses. 

INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE OF FOREIQNBHS ABROGATED. 

Passed during the 43d Congress, when both Houses were under 
the control of the Republicans. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 

Contract-labor law passed the House Mar. 9, 1886. All the votes 
n gainst the bill were Democratic. 

INCORPORATION OF NATIONAL TRADES UNIONS. 

Passed the Senate June 9, 1886, without division. Passed the 
House June 11, 1886, without division. 

PAYMENT OF PER DIEM EMt»LOYEES FOR HOLIDAYS. 

Passed without division in the 49th Congrefts, 2d session. 

LABOR OF F. S. CONVICTS — CONTRACT SYSTEM PROHIBITED. 

Passed the House Mar. 9, 1886. Passed the Senate Feb. 28, 1887. 
All the votes against the bill were Democratic. 

BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 

Passed the House on April 3, 1886, with thirty votes against the 
bill, all being Democratic. 

HOURS OF LABOR, LETTER CARRIERS. 

Law limiting letter carriers to eight hours a day. Passed in the 
Senate without division. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Passed the House April 19, 1888. Passed the Senate May 23, 1888. 
All votes ca8t against the bill were DemoctaUc. 
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LABOB LAWS OF U. S— Continued. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 

Passed the House during the 5l8t Congress without division, Aug. 
30, 1890. Passed the Senate with verbal amendments, Sept. 27, 189<). 



LABOR -American Workinsmen« 
No. 916. 

Let us see how the situation of workLlngmen iu this coun- 
try compared in 1890 with that during the so-called *'blmetairic 
times." 

From the famous Senate report on wholesale prices, transporta- 
tion and wages, are taken the facts for the following table of wages 
in leading occupations every tenth year for some time before the 
war, when we had our mint **op«n to the free coinage of both 
metals," in comparison with wages in 1890, a sixth of a century 
after we finally adopted our present system of unlimited coinage 
of gold and limited coinage of silver: 



Occupation. 



Plasterers 

Blacksmitbg .<.~. 

Blacksmiths' helpers 

Painters 

Wheelwrights 

0fl.ri>enter8 — • • 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Machinists ^ 

Watchmen 



Average, according to importance, for all occupations, 
1860 being reckoned as lUO m. m....mm. 



Wages per diem in— 



1840. 



S1.50 
3.50 

.83K 
1.25 
1.25 
1.29 
2.00 
1.26 

.81 
1.54 
110 



87.7 



1850. 



$1.75 
1.60 

.833^ 
1,25 
1.25 
1.41 
2.25 
1.37 
1.U4 
1.55 
1.06 



92 7 



SI 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 



.75 

.50 

M% 

.25 

.25 

.62 

.00 

.44 

.99 

.76 

.00 



100 



1860. 1890. 



S3.50 
3.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.50 
1.94 
4.25 
1.65 
1.25 
2.19 
155 



168.6 



We have seen that the condition of American workingmen has 
vastly improved since the days when we had free coinage of silver 
It has been shown, also, that opening our mints to coinage of silver 
on private account would at once send us to a silver basis. How 
would this aftect wages and the men who earn them? Every man 
who earns his daily bread by his daily toil owes it to himself an4 
tlio^e wU9«i li^ Uolds dear to tUInU XUm oyer carefully. 
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JLABOR— I^ook at. Following Ust of Imported ^ilooilsi and 

Wares, Jflade by Foreig^n JLabor. 
Bro«217. 

Under the Wilson law, in the year 1895, we paid to foreign labor 
$116,444,511 more gold than we paid in the year 1894 under the Mc- 
Kinley law: 



Importations. 



Cement, Portland/etc., pounds 
Value. 



Soda,afih, pounds. 
> valuf : 



Cotton c oth, yarda 

Value , 

Cotton cldtbinfT, vahie 

Chinaware, value 

Fi*k, value.. 

Plate glasH, polinhf^ and unsilvered, square ffet 

Value 

Glass and glatewaie, value 

Hair, mfr. and in mfr 

Hides and skins.....: 

Bar iron, rolled or hammered, p<>uuds 

Valuf 

Ingots, blooms, etc., pounds 

Value 

Wire and wire rope, etc., pounds 

Value 

Iron and steel (all), value 

Leather, vplue 

Oils, value 

Rags, pounds 

Value 

Paper aud manufiEictuTeisof, value 

Cheese, pounds 

Value 

Salt, pounds 

Value 

Silk, clothing, value 

Silk^ manufacturers of (all), value 

SpiritM, gallons 

Value 

Tin, pounds 

Value 

Wines, value 

Carpets, wool, yards 

Value 

Woolen clothes, pounds 

Woolen dress goods, value 

Total woolen goods, value 



McKinley law, 

fiSCMl 

year 1894. 



Total value. 



1,015,133,875 

«3,265 087 

256,295,39^ 

$2,520,921 

28,325,213 

33,480,806 

$22,346,547 

«6,879,437 

$4,643,746 

1.956,605 

$786,014 

e5.2l6,816 

$962,438 

$16,786,152 

22,763,623 

$502,346 

27,880,946 

$820,541 

8,710.339 

$475,083 

$21,314,489 

$4,508,530 

$3,950,341 

49,089,521 

$739,602 

£2,628,351 

8,742.851 

$1,247,193 

345,479.066 

^592.722 

$1,496,699 

$24,811,773 

2,155,191 

$2,410,130 

16.785,362 

$2,640,770 

$6,739,478 

421,758 

$959,520 

7,456,417 

^6,756,321 

$8.580 962 

$19,391,850 

^234,149,172 



Wilson law, 
calendar 
year 1895. 



1,198,958,147 
$:^.89:^,r23 
284.02:^,122 
^2,206,72; 
50.307.476 
$5,985,941 
S:M,l0i,b:r2 
S10,524 608 
• $6.147,,398 
3,571,598 
$806,551 
$7,529,895 
$2,825,491 
$36,432,989 
44,910,02:< 
$772,322 
38,811.651 
$1,610,889 
12,931, 6&> 
$716,901 
$25,772,151 
$7,745,092 
$5,607,808 
04.814,373 
$1,333,816 
$3,180,(»79 
10,440,^63 
$1,411,091 
556,869,055 
$760,811 
$2,715,177 
$3r.658,666 
2,366.881 
$2,928,325 
54,252,325 
$7,505,619 
$7,222,102 
873,553 
$1,428,684 
40,070,148 
$25,281 ,6f 8 
$22,589 485 
$60,319.:M 



t350,593,683 
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LABOR— Must D^penil Upon Capital beiiig^. Employ e4 in 

Order to Fnrnisli Work. 
No. 218. 

The Census of 1S90 returns 355,415 mannfactuiing establishments 
in the United States, which have 4,712,022 employees, to whom for 
the year was paid $2,283,216,529 of wages. The investment of cap- 
ital was $6,139,397,785, and the amount of their products $9,372,437,- 
191 for the year. If each employee represents a family of five per- 
sons, there are over 23,0(Xf,000 of people depending on these manu- 
facturing establishments for their daily bread. If to these we add 
the farmers, baiter^, grocers, and others whose living depends on 
supplying these employees, it is not too much to say that one-half 
our people are directly interested in the continuance and prosperity 
of these establishments. In the present political contest, the ques- 
tion is clearly at issue whether capital shall be employed or not. 

All business engagements involve time contracts. 

AH contracts are dependent upon payments. 

No business man will enter into a contract for future orders until 
he knows how much mone}^ he is to receive. 

The Republican party proposes to settle all questions of future 
payment by saying what the dollar is. And that ten of its dollars, 
whether of silver or paper, shall be equal to the eagle of gold 

($10). 

TJie Democratic-ropulist party propose to leave this question in 
doubt, as to future payments, by saying that 412V^ grains of silver 
is to do the worli of a dollar, no matter what silver is worth com- 
mercially. 

The question then is, Which will insure the revival of business, 
by which the thousands who are now idle may be employed? 

The owners of the mills and factories together witli the owners 
of the capital which operates them can afford to wait until the 
money of the future has been tested. 

Can the millions of men who depend upon employment attord to 
wait untii free silver has been experimented with— until it has been 
settled tliat it is good money? 

Is it net, th-^n, a sorions question for the worljmen in these manu- 
factories to ask themselves whether they can afford to antagonize 
the interest of their employers, or for any reason to make war on 
the capital which gives iliem employment and bread? This cap- 
ital is not invested, and these establishments are not carried on for 
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nmusemeDt or philanthropy, but for profit. When manufacturing 

ceases to pay and involves loss of the capital invested, it will 

cease 

Now, the prosperity of these manufactories is vitally dependent 
on the money question, and is seriously threatened by the demand 
for the immediate free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1. The proprietors whose capital is invested are, as a body, op- 
posea lo this, because they believe it would seriously injure their 
business. Can their worltmen afford to take the other side? 

Without discussing disputed theories, let it be admitted that the 
coinage act of 1873 was a financial error; even that it was a polit- 
ical crime, still it is a fact accomplished. Tw<?nty-three years have 
passed and business has adjusted itself to the present standard. It 
cannot be changed without another serious business convulsion. 
Mr. Bryan, the free-silver candidate, admits that the attempt to 
force silver to free and unlimited coinage will produce a panic. 

Can employees afford to assist in that convulsion, against the will 
of their employers, by supporting free-silver candidates? This is 
not a question of employers dictating to their employees, nor of the 
free exercise of the political rights of the latter, but of intelligent 
self-interest. What we put to the conscience of employees is: Can 
you afford to throw away your own bread and butter in an effort to 
destroy the prosperity and capital of your employers? It is not a 
question of sentiment, but of business, of your daily living. 



I^ABOR— The I^aborer and His Hire. 
No. 219. 

The following figures, compiled by a Democratic free trader, the 
Hon. Carroll D, Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
are taken from his article in the Forum of October, 1893, entitled 
"Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages." It is thought that they 
speak for themselves and for protection, and against free trade. 

"The pay of laborers is quite indicative of general conditions. In 
1840 a labbrer in a large brewery in the city of New York received 
62^8 cents a day; in 1860, 84 cents a day; in 1866, $1.30 a day; in 
1891, from $1.90 to $2 a day. Compositors who worked by the day 
received, in 1840, $1.50; in 1860, $2; in 1866, from $2.50 to $3, and' the 
same in 1891. These quotations are for a well-known establishment 
Jij t2,e titate of Connecticut. A building firm in Connecticut paid 
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Journeymen carpenters, in 1840, from $1.25 to $1.62 a day; in 1860, 
from $1.25 to $1.75 a day; in 1891, from $3 to $3.25 a day. A firm 
of builders in New York paid, in 1840, $1.50 a day; in 1860, $2; in 
1866, $3.50; in 1891, $3.50. Painters received the same. Similar 
quotations could be made for carpenters and painters in different 
parts of the Eastern States. Ttie rates of wages paid to wheel- 
wrights were, in 1840, $1.25; in 1860, $1.25; in 1866, $2; in 1891, $2.50. 
Cotton weavers (women) In Massachusetts earned, in 1840, on the 
average, about 62- cents a day; in 1860, 54^ cents; in 1866, from 85 
to 90 cents; in 1891, $1.05. Women frame spinners were paid about 
the same, earning a little more in the later years. Wool spinners, 
both Jack and mule» earned less than $1 a day in 1840, while in 
i860 they earned $1.05 a day; in 1806, from $1.80 to $1.90 a day; In 
1891, from $1.38 to $1.75 a day. 

*'The average earnings of puddlers have been subject to great 
variations. An average must be used here because puddlers are 
paid largely by the ton. In 1840, at Aetna, Pennsylvania, puddlers 
earned $3.69 a day; in 1860, $2.67 a day; in 1866, from $5.37 to $6.04 
a day; in 1891, $3.67. In another iron works at Duncannon, Penn- 
sylvania, the rates were $2.30, $2.01, $4.83, and $2.91 for the years 
named. The rates of wages a day, successively for the years name<l. 
for blasters and drillers in the New Jersey ore district, were 75 
cents, $1, $1.65, and $1.50; and for unskilled laborers in mining ore 
at Cornwall, Pennsylvania, 50 cents, 75 cents. $1.45, and $1.55." 
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lilSOB, WACiES, AND FACTOBIK8 IN II. S., 1890. 



S^unping the induH0'ifn and numfer of entahlirnhmenlH, inith the number ofyef" 

aoiiH eniploytd^ and tfie w»igts paid. 



Articles. 



Aurlcnltnr 1 irnpl<»TO<»nt8 

Ammunition 

Artificial feathers and flowers. (8ee also Milliuery and lace 
goods ) 

Artificial limbs. (See al«o Pnrgioal appliances.) 

Artists' malerials 



Awnings, tents, and sails. . . 

Axle greane 

B>^bbitt m*<tal and solder 

Bagging, flax, herais and jute. 
Bags, other than xwper 



Bag"*, paper v 

Baking and yeast x)owd<>rK 

Bakets and rattan and willow ware. (See also Whalebous 
and rattan.) 

Bellows • 

Bells. (See also Foundry and machine shop products. } 



Belting and hose, leather 

B'ltmgai<dhose, hnen 

Bflting and hose, rubber 

Bicycle and tricycle repaii ing 
Bitrycles a d tricycles 



Billiard tables and materials 

lUackiug. ^s<e also Cleansing and poUshiug preparations.) . . . 
Blacksmi thing sMd wheelwnghtiug (See also Carriages and 
WHgons, including custom work and repairing.) 

Bluing 

B* ne, ivory, and lampblack. ^See also Paints.) 



Bookbinding and blank-book making. (See also Printing and 
publishing. ) 

Boot and shoe cut stock 

Boot and slioe findings 

Boot and shoe uppers 

Boots and shoes, custom work and repairing. 



Boots and shoes, factory product 

Hoots and shoes, rubber 

Bottling. (See also Liquors, malt ; Mineral and soda waters ) 

Boxes, cig^ars 

Boxes, fancy and paper. (See also Fancy artiol^s, not else- 
where specified.) 

Boxes, wooden packing. (See also Lumber, planing mill 
products, including sash, doors, and blinds. ) 

Brass 

BntMi and copper, rolled 

Brass castings and brass finishing. (See«Uu Bronze castings ; 
Plumbers' supplies. ) 

Brassware •«»« 





910 

251 

69 
39 



Bread and other bakery products 

Jfiiok aud tile, (See aJs j Olay and puticiv products.) , 



681 
31 
36 
16 
64 

56 
160 
4u3 

17 
22 

93 

9 

n 

8:t 
27 

57 

71 

28,000 

63 
24 

805 

344 

1H8 

317 

20,8u3 

2,082 

11 

716 

V91 



636 

14 

16 

453 

113 

10.484 
6.8i8 



I 

Z m 



7 >» 



o 









4 2.54 » $21,811,761 
2.267 . 1,110,482 
6,835 ' 2,681 186 



250 
306 

3,H72 

1»4 

261 

3,149 

3,769 

1,382 
1,967 
3,732 

101 
430 

1,621 
V92 

1,945 
3(i6 

1,925 

1,167 

1,039 

50,867 

232 
383 

13,815 

5,503 

2,281 

2,110 

3'>,046 

139,333 

9,264 

3,9 9 

6,537 

19,954 



13,922 

819 

2,801 

11,903 

7,618 

52,762 
109,191 



189,370 
165,341 

2,208,235 
136,109 
18^,229 
905,213 

1,462,011 

680,092 
1,001,130 
1,269,135 

62,483 
237,227 

1,114,764 
1=>3.36«; 

1,048,768 
161,68t 

1,105,728 

870,480 

561,644 

26,796,927 

104,194 
216,288 

6,903,931 

2,323.*>7l 

771,9J7 

1,089.823 

16,559,242 

66.375,076 
3,966 875 
2,271,^^5 
2,134,383 
6,869,900 



6,477,125 

436,660 
1,577,778 
6,922.489 

4,057,058 

2«,789,04T 
3i,695,lW 
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Bridges * 

Bronze castinga. (8ee sIbo Braas oaiitings aud braaa fluisb- 

Ing. ) 
Brooms and brnahes 



137 
14 

1.235 



Buttons 106 

Calcium Hgbts 15 

Cardboard. (See also Paper.) ' 6 

Car^ cutting and designing 36 

Carpentering 16,017 



Carpets and rugs other than rag. (See also Woolen goods.) . . . 

Carpets/r»g.. 

Carpets, wood 

Carriage Hud wagon materials 

Oarriag«« aud sleds, children's 

Carriages aud wagons. Including custom work and repairing. 
(See also Blaoksmithiug aud wheel wrigh ting.) 

Oars and general shop construction and repairs by steam rail- 
roa I companies. 

Oars aud general shop construction and repairs by street rail- 
road companies. 

Gars, steam railroad, not including operations of railroad 
companies. 

Gars, street railroad, uot including operations of railroad 
companies. 

Gelluioid and celluloid goods 



Cheese and butter, urban dairy product 

Cheese, butter, and condensed milk, fatstory product 

Chemicals. (Hee also Fertilizers; Ounpowder; High explo- 
sives ; Paints ; Varnish. ) 

China decorating, (see also Clay and pottery products ) 

Chocolate and cocoa products j 

Cigar molds* i 

Clay aud pottery products. (See also Brick and tile. ) i 

(Cleansing and polishing preparations. (Hee also Blacking.) . . . j 
Clock cases aud materials. (See also Watch and clock ma- 
terials.) 
Clocks. 



Oloth, sponging and refinishing 

Clothing, horse , 

Clothingy men's, custom work and rei>airing. . . 

Clothing, men's, factory product 

Giuthing, men's, factory product, buttouholes. 



Clothing, women's, dressmaking 

Clothing, women's,. factory product 

Co£fee and spice, roasting and grinding 

Coffins aud burial cases, trimming atid finishing. 
Ooffius, burial cases, and underti&ers' goods. . . . 



Coke .' 

Collars aud cuffs, paper. 

Combs 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 



Cordage and twine. . 
Cordials add sirups. 

Cork cutting 

CorsetQ. 



Gotten, cleaning and rehandling. 



173 

854 

6 

539 

87 

8,614 



716 

78 

71 

17 

10 

160 

4,66i 

563 

78 
11 

7 

7' 7 

56 

4 

27 

23 

31 

13,591 

4,867 

2U0 

19,587 
1,224 

35^ 
1,36S 

194 

218 

3 

31 

2.921 

2,652 

140 
40 
66 

20> 

1^ 



8,931 
311 

10,984 

4,086 

• 97 

223 

214 

140,021 

29,in 
1,764 
328 
10,928 
^2,936 
73,453 



108,585 

2,034 

32.062 

1,833 

551 

552 
14,369 
16,962 

467 
963 

142 

20,296 

390 

32 

3,585 

396 

952 

86.143 

156 341 

1,373 

67,K98 

42.008 

5,122 

3,234 

6,424 

9,169 

91 

807 

27.211 

24,652 

12,606 

3S7 

2,138 

11,370 



5,681.364 
253,835 

4,817,026 

1,678,87* 

49,670 

189.782 

106,588 

04,524,197 

11,683,116 

650.119 

156,396 

6,24*8,427 

1,830,966 

40,108,622 



61,707,676 
1,434,377 

16,836,531 

1,174,790 

364,766 

274,700 
5.116.006 
9,691,843 

254,624 
596,6U4 

67,396 

10,138.148 

176,949 

20,688 

1,935,525 

244.302 

313,306 

48.651.103 

62.311.644 

626,925 

22.373 636 

18.812 787 

3.263 019 

1.999,153 

3,555,256 

4,186.264 

48.637 

433 03f^ 

11.^33.448 

ll,665,3t>6 

4,412.640 
232.988 
762.618 

4,062,816 



m. 



% 



>>.^*.jr/.-. 
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II 




•3 

04 


Articles. 






s 




©5 


. o 


60 






1* 


03 



Cotton, oompressing 

Cotton, ginning 

' ot'on Koods. (See also Hosiery and knit goods) 

C«» 'ou tie« 

Cottoii waste 

Ci'noibles .* 

CnMery and edge tools. (See also Files; Hardware; Saws; 

T»k48, not elsewhere specified ) 

D'ntistry, mechanical 

1 entists' materials 

Drii!<giHts' preparations, not including prescriptions. (See 

al^ Patent medicines and compounds; Perfumery and 

cosmetics.) 

b '11 Of grinding 

Dyeing and cleaning 

Dyeing and finishing textiles ., 

1>> e stuffs and extracts 

Electrical apparatus and supplies 

Electric light and power (a) 

Electroplating 

Emery wheels 

Kuamoled goods 

Euami ling 

E'.igPHvers' materials 

Kngraving and diesiuking 

Engntving, steel, including plate printing. (See also Litho- 
graphing and engraving ; Photolithographing and engrav- 
ing ) 

Engraving, wood 

Envelopes. 

Fancy articles, not elsewhere specifle«l 

Felt goods. (See also Woolen goods.) 

Fertilizers. (See also Chemicals) 

Files. (See also Cutlery and edge tools.) 

Firearms 

Fire extinguishers, chemical 

Fireworks 

Fish, canning and preserving. (See also Food preparations.) . 
Flags atid banners. (See also Begalia and society banners and 

emblems ) 
Flavoring extracts 

Flax, dressed 

Flouring and grist mill prqducts 

Food preparations. (See also Fish, canning and preserving : 

Fruits and vegetables, canning and preserving ; Oysters, 

canning and preserving ) 
Foundry and machine shop products. (See also Ironwork, 

architectural and ornamental ; Steam fittings and heating 

apparatus.) 
Foundry supplies 

Pruit Jar trimmings 

Frnits an i vegetables, canning and preserving. (See also 

Food preparations ; Pickles, preserves, and sauces.) 
Fnr good'^. (Sre also Hats and caps, not including wool hats.). 

Fumishiiig goods, men's. (See also Shirts. ) < 

Furniture, cabinetn aking, repairing and uphclflt«ring. (See 

mj0€f Jda^tre*"*'* «»') fpring b«d0.) 



52 

1,637 

905 

3 

31 

10 
474 

3,211 

24 
1,805 



13 
976 
248 

m 

189 

144 

313 

17 

19 

27 

16 
3S2 
134 



2&5 
41 

377 

34 

390 

140 

^ 

9 

22 

110 

29 

148 

6 

18,470 

302 



6,475 



21 

5 
886 

484 

686 

4,054 



3,000 

7 6»;o 

221,585 

18 

329 


1,228.619 

781.798 

69,4b9.272 

.^,160 

154,257 


254 
9,4 7 


149,210 
4,918,152 


4,7 17 
1.214 
3,940 


3.4«1,189 

867 626 

l,y38 700 


173 

5,1K9 

20,267 

2,277 

9,4>-5 


103,594 
2,537.556 
9,7I7,<»11 
1.275,€49 
5,366,188 


2,001 

2,162 

1^92 

3i>l 

187 


J,556,6?3 

l,26u,475 

182,600 

191,925 

104,672 


161 
1,6 i5 
2,560 


97,339 

1,1R9,073 
^,881,5S3 


1,2% 
2,501 


956.3<'6 
1,058,550 


3,964 
2.26 
10,15S 
2,666 
2,759 


1,679,818 
1,041,296 
4,671,831 
1,445,941 
1,700,205 


82 

557 

5,2^2 

364 


57,878 

213,103 

1,248,896 

142,626 


769 


441,786 


617 

63.481 

4,152 


227.128 

27,035,742 

1,816,835 


217,754 


148,389,063 


212 


152,773 


552 
60,881 


166.735 
5,>43,707 


8.075 
22,211 
14,721 


4,749,191 
7,589,349 
8,584,097 
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Articles. 



re, chairs 

re, factory iirodtict. . 

■essed 

Eiug. 



lamp fixtures. (See «l«o Lamps and reflectors.) . 



iminatinR and heating 
ihines and meters 



•e«. 



ui ting, staining, and omsmnnting 

and mittens. (See also Hosiery and knit goods; 
n goods.) 



d silver, leaf and foil 

d silver, reducing and refining, not from the ore. 



e 

md tallow. (See also Axle grease ; Soap and candles . ) 

ones 

rder. (See also Ammunition ; High explosives. ) 

rk 



cks...... 

ait goods 
amps. 



re. (See also Ontlery and edge tools ; Tools notelse- 

> specified.) 

re,8addlery 



I cap materials 

d caps, not including wool hats. (See also Fur goods ; 
goods, not elsewhere specified.) 

I straw, baling 

iplosives. (See also Ammunition ; Gunpowder.) 

ad whetstones 



.nd eyes 

iioes, factory product 

and knit goods (See also Ck>tton goods ; Gloves and 
Qs : Woolen goods.) 

nmishing goods, not elsewhere specified 

fldaL 



ntlng. 
tting. 



lents, professional and scientific 

3 steel 

3 steel bolts, nuts, washers, aud rivets. 



i steel doors and shutters 

1 steel forgings 

1 steel nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including 
tails. 

i steel pipe, wrought 

rk, architectural and omanieutal. (8ee also Foundry 
laobine shop products.) 



id bone work, 
ng 



(See also Watch, cl«)ck, aud Jew.'lry repuiriug. )... . 

and instrument cases , 

IJutegoods 



el 



;g- 



840 

1,.%79 

2i) 

•7 
101 

74-2 

:8 

24 

294 

279 

324 

7 

A: 
81 
38 

3 
233 

9 

37 

492 

6 

28 
2H4 
35) 

102 

73 
705 

72 
82 

9 

10 

4 

796 

222 

SH 

38 

233 

64 • 

Si" 

7 

90 

138 

2^ 
724 



64 
31) 

78 » 

7« 

7 



d'3. 



13.837 

63,940 

437 

816 

5,5JU 

14,860 
1,071 

i.oai 

4R,987 
3,794 

8,669 

1.TR9 

l,8:i6 

1,499 

9w6 

21 

1,787 

]:« 

1, 30 

1,94A 

86 

224 

1.0<8 

l.',«7i 

3,179 

1.705 
27,19J 

777 

8i<) 

71 

243 

49a 

61, .09 

3/67 
3,2i]5 

516 
.'OS 

2,371 
15'2.5:« 

7,341 

63 

4.44H 
17,116 

12,064 
18,672 



1,345 

2<)2 
16 76' 
l,0;i8 
1,212 



•o 
•i 

I 



5.737.810 

84,470,846 

2H7.6UR 

473,111 

3.392,512 

10,4M2.7iH 
709.529 
628.773 

22, 1H.52i 
2,496,420 

3,109,008 

974.406 

8H,4'\2 

,HHIJ»6 

771,080 

10.442 
1,079.284 

56.98') 

1, 02.694 

870,661 

18.359 

61.989 

650.647 

9,911,486 

l,547,29-» 

844,352 

14,111,747 

149 653 

546.816 

27,973 

148,444 

28 »,870 

18,268,272 

1,779,753 
1,441,187 

4 5,764 
801,426 

1,6(16,194 
84.665,506 

8,472,2«2 

h8.389 
2,63H,641 
7,S16,9.>4 

B,«45,462 
11,951.457 



6S7,860 

156,201 

10,270.393 

587.574 
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Kaolin aud other earth grinding 

Kindling wood 

J^abelsa d tags 

) auipB aud rt-flectors. (See also GaH and lamp fixtures.). 
Lapidary work '.. 



Tad. refined. (See also Slaughtering.). 

LMflt8 

Lea*), bar, pipe, and sheet 

Leather board (See also Paper.) 

Leather, dressed skins 



Leather goods. (See also Pocketbooks ; Trunks and valises.). 

Leather, moi occo , 

J>»athHr, patent and enameled 

I^eather, tanned and curried 

Lightuiug rods 



Lime and cement 

Linen goods 

Liquors, distilled 

Liquors, malt. (See also Bottling.) 

iJquurs, vinous. (See also Liquors, distilled). 



Lithographing and engraving. (See also Engraving, s^eel, in- 
cluding plat*' printing ; Photollthographing aud engraving ; 
Printing aud publishing ) 

Jjock and gun smithing 

l/oohiug-ulass and picture frames 

Lumber aud other mill products from logs or bolts 

Lumber, planing mill products, including sauh, doors, and 
blinds. (See also Boxes, wooden picking; Wood, turned 
aud carved.) 



Malt. (See also Liquors, malt.) 

Mantels, slate, marble and marbleized 

Marble aud stone work. (See also Monuments and tomb- 
stones. ) 

Masonry, brick and s one. (See also Plastering and stucco- 
work. ) 

Matches 

Mats and matting 



Mattresses and sprng beds. (See also Furniture ; Wirework, 

including wire rope and cable. ) 
Millinery and lace goods. (See also Artificial feathers and 

flowers. ) 

Millinery, custom work 

MillstoMes » 

Mineral and soda waters. (See also Bottling . ) 

Mirrors 




Mod»^ls and patterns 

Monuments aud tombstones. (See also Marble aud stone 
work. ) 

Mucilage and paste 

Mus'cal instruments an i materials, not specified 

Musical instruments, org ais aud materials 



Musical instruments, pianos and materials. 

Needles aud pins 

Nets aud seines , 

Oakum 

OilfCastor 



17 
52 

28 

8 

38 

139 
121 

32 
1,596 

22 

873 

3 

440 

1,248 

2^ 

219 



1,30S 

1,29U 

21.011 

3,670 



202 

90 

1,321 

5,969 

27 
24 

ere 

278 

6,999 

4 

1,377 

43 



l,ni8 
774 
780 
185 
355 

3,074 

8,237 

2.087 

34,.S48 

210 

13,710 
£>83 

5,348 
34.8(H) 

1,282 

10,590 



2,560 

9,«<;4 

286,197 
86,888 



8,694 

1,704 

23,888 

108,405 

1,7.W 
4'i3 

7,337 

11,827 

23,976 

28 

7,717 

1,542 



/44,129 

772,877 

379,897 

1,320,278 

99,486 

648,042 
671,732 
552,321 
92,163 
207,724 

1,464,124 

4,599.669 

1,352,981 

17,826,605 

132,19^ 

6,473,222 
1K0,204= 

2,814,88^ 

28,!i82,544r 

480,73» 



449 


2.00 


2,052 


12,101 


53 


40* 


%).\ 


1.382 


145 


4,98J 


236 


13,0-7 


45 


J,6S0 


22 


650 


7 


151 


7 


101 



,147,17* 



1,502,316 

5,2.57,663 

f-7.784,4«3 

48,970,080 



2,103,200 

1,160,861 

17,433,606 

70,681,800 

.544,211 
212,481 

3,660,297 

5,452,429 

8,945,139 

17,864 

4,206.868 

1,033,235 

1,4'-67,861 
7,930,016 

199,411 

P62,177 

3,096,477 

9,347,729 
728,002 
- 217,985 
57,11& 
70,131 
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Oil, cottonseed and cake 

Oil, essential 

Oil, illuminating, not inclndlng petroleum, refining. 

Oil, lard 

Oil, linseed 



Oil, lubricating.... 

Oil, resin 

Oilcloth, enameled. 

Oilcloth, floor 

Oleomargarine. . . . 



Ojitlcal goods. . : 

Ordnance and ordnance storps 

Oysters, canning and preserving. (See also Food pr«pariu 
tlons. ) 

Painting and paper hanging 

Paints. (See also Chemicals ; Varnish.) 

Paper. (S(>6 also Leather, board ; Palp, wood. ) 

Paper goods, not elsewhere si)ecifled 

Paper hangings 

Paper patterns 

Patent medicines and compounds. (See also Druggists' prep- 
arations, not inclufling prescriptions.) 



Paving and payinfj^ materials 

Pencil cases 

Pencils, lead. 

Pens, fountain and stylographic. 
Pens, gold. 



Pens, steel 

Pei-f nmery and cosmetics. (See also Druggists' preparations, 
not inclnding prescriptions.) 

Petrolenm, refining. 

Photographic apparatus 

Photographic materials. 



Photography 

Photolithographiug and engraving. (See also Lithographing 
and engraving ; Stereotyping and electrotyping.) 

Pickles, preserves and sauces. (See also Fruits and vegeta- 
bles, canning and preserving.) 

Pipes, tobacco 

Plastering and stuccowork. (See also Masonry, brick and 
stone.) 



Plated and britannia ware. (See also Silverware.) 

Plumbei's' supplies. (See also Brass castings and brass fin- 
ishing ) 

Plnrabing and gas fitting. 

Pocketbooks. (See also Leather goods.) 

Printing and publishing, book and Job. (See also Bookbind- 
ing and blank-book making.) 

Printing and publishing, music. (See also bookbinding and 

blank-book making.) 
Anting and publishing, newspapers and periodicals. (See 
also ^x>kbinding and blank-book making.) 

li^ng materials. 

ijing,tip... 

Ip goods.. 

^"I^pfropa 4]t?ep ptljOT tlM&l woii .»tf f r » »r» r » . »t » » » m » ♦ » ' » m» 




10,043 

332 

667 

66 

27 

27 

1,127 



3,105 

89 

316 

69 
1,746 



68 
122 

6,327 

62 

4,098 



79 

12,362 

64 

27 

9 

782 



6,301 

220 

66 

120 

2,073 

1,072 
117 
367 

l,ft83 
328 

2.S44 
1,4 9 
3,514 

66.2«l 
8,737 

29,.568 

1,647 

2,814 

448 

9,390 



22,730 

89 

1,''62 

176 

863 

611 
1,756 

12,471 
649 
899 

10,432 
1,362 

4,252 

1,345 
10,624 



6,919 
6,485 

42,513 

1,34S 
68,139 



701 

106,0Q5 

866 
292 
276 

2,830 




i 

s 



ei,907,*?27 
87,.fl2 
64,4M 

1,286, 62 

876,470 
82,6 i 
21i.4Gl 
8J7,Wi9 
245,i!90 

1,300,452 

1,099,306 

712,601 

87,722,550 

5,606.626 

13,746,684 

766,181 

1,474,788 

153,738 

6,094,202 



10,450,970 

60,088 

680,760 

102,799 

260,668 

162,176 
877,679 

6,989,478 
308,9:)9 
638,266 

6,405,871 
988,898 

1,767,319 

730,996 
6,845,487 



3,776,305 
8,304,214 

28,762,611 

661,992 

35,874,361 



448,582 
68,601,632 

4S6,1QS 
l:>8,6<iO 
139,034 

1,228.901 



1 
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Articles. 



Pamps, not iucludiug steam pumps 

Refrigerators 

Begalhk and society banners and emblems, 
and banners.) 



(See also Flags 




flegisters, car fare 

Tlegisters, cash - 

Hice cleaning and poliHliing 

Boofing and roofing materials. (See also Tinsmithing, cop- 

persmithingf and sheet-iron working.) 
Rubber and elastic goods 



Rules, ivory and wood 

Saddlery and harness 

Safes and vaults 

Salt 

Sand and emery paper and cloth . 



Sausage. (See also Slaughtering. ) . 

Saws 

Scales and balances 

Screws, machine 

Screws, wood , 



Sewing-machine cases 

Sewing-machine repairing 

Sewing-machines and attachments 

Shipbuilding 

Shirts. (See also Furnishing goods, men's.). 



Shoddy 

Show cases 

Silk and silk goods 

Silversmithing 

Silverware. (See also Plated and britanuia ware.) 

Slaughtering and meat i)acking, wholesale. (See also Lard, 

refined; Sausage.) 
Slaughtering, wholesale, not including meat packing. (See 

also Lard, refined ; Sausage.) 

Smelting and refining 

Soap and candles. (See also Qrease and tallow.) 

Soda-water apparatus 



Sporting goods . 

Springs, steel, car and carriage. 

Stamped ware. (See also Tinsmithing, ooppersmithing, and 

sheet-iron working.) 
Starch. 



Stationery goods, not elsewhere specified. 



Steam fittings and heating apparatus. (See also Foundry and 

machine shop products.) 

Steam packing 

Stencils and brands 

Stereotyping and electrotyping. (See also Type founding.) . . . 
Straw goods, not elsewhere spedfled. (See also Hats and caps, 

not including wool hats.) 



Sugar and molasses, refining 

Surgical appliances. (See also Artificial limbs. ). 

Tar and tmrpen tine 

Taxidermy. 

Teasels 



7 
5 

32 
2,140 

139 

16 

7,931 

39 

200 

9 

249 

96 

76 

20 

7 

7 

166 

59 

1,010 

869 

94 
99 
472 
24 
30 

611 

607 

60 

678 

12 

186 
67 
99 

80 
200 

217 

34 

106 

81 

6 



398 

166 

670 

63 

6 



2,140 
2,373 
2,379 



101 

742 

743 

13,333 

9,802 

163 

30,326 

4,131 

4,465 

263 

1,106 
2,943 
1,500 
1,113 
1,651 

1,842 
835 

9,121 
25,934 
32,760 

2,299 

1,600 

60,913 

314 

2,306 

40,409 

7,637 

1,766 

9,806 

993 

2,199 
1,892 
7,076 

3,121 
4,790 

11,779 

418 

499 

1,476 

433 



7,629 

912 

16,316 

166 

72 



I 



$1,146,1 •« 
1,262,7C6 
1,044«722 



64,07i 

434,X40 

819,698 

8,568,I»S 

4,616,9M 

74,U7 

16,080,8tf 

2,S94,8» 

1,783,401 

156,l» 

561,073 
l,869,eM 
887,SW 
634,M8 
625,486 

886,725 

201,066 

5,170,565 

16,028,847 

10704,9« 



876,150 

19,680,818 

293.66) 

1,618,435 

23,491,1W 

. 6,850,475 

1,138,865 

4^951,648 

728,131 

881,070 
1,174,770' 

8,(1 



1,188,017 
21968,408 

7,594,818 

l,088,8tt 
120.888 

2,81«,g[. 
2,»88,4g 



V '■- . 
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Artiolet. 



: prodnots not m«nTif actuivd at mill , 

thing, coppersmithiug, and Bheet-lron working. (See 
Ruoflng and roofing materials ; Stamped ware.) 

o, chewing, smoking, and snnff , 

Of eigars and cigarettes 

0, stemming and rehandling 

not elsewhere spedfled. (See also Cutlery and edge 
; Hardware.) 

id games « 

I and valises. (See also Leather goods.) 

>tmding. (See also Stereotyping and electrotyping.) . . 
titers and supplies , 

lias and canes 

tery materials. (See also Garnets and rugs, other than 
Woolen goods; Worsted goods.) 

1. (See also Paints.) 

ights and ventilators. (See also Foundry and machine 
products.) 

r and cider 

ig-machines and clothes wringers 

and clock materials. (See also Olook cases and mate- 

) 

cases 

clock, and jewelry repairing. (See also Jewelry.) 

« 

>one and rattan. (See also Baskets and rattan and 
wware.) 

MUTOWB 4 

w-shades 

Xk, inclndinff wire rope and cable. (See also Mat- 
es and spring beds.) 

preserving 

tiimedand carved. (See also Lmnber, planing-mill 
acts, including sash, doors, and blinds.) 

*»» 

aware, not elsewhere specified 

ats 

I goods. (See also Oarpets and rugs, other than rag ; 
goods ; Gloves and mittens ; Hosiery and knit goods.) 
d goods; 

er industries (a) 



^1 

Ox 

I3 


Ko. of em- 
ployees. 


1,606 
7,002 


46,142 
88,442 


896 

10,956 

292 


81,267 

98,156 

6,6U4 


462 


7,096 


139 

896 

88 

80 


3,440 
6,785 
2,172 
1,785 


435 
152 


6,868 
8,479 


140 
16 


1,861 
206 


694 

163 

82 


8,888 

1,289 

668 


46 
4,602 


8,869 
8,647 


19 
9 


6,676 
79 


26 
81 

77 


620 
1,087 
1,296 


182 

24 

669 


2,399 
7,804 
7,917 


4 

872 


95 
8,430 


167 

32 

1.811 


8,101 

8,692 

79,861 


143 

8 
12 


43,598 
1,082 
1,748 



1 

I 



811,368.608 
21,086,876 

8,568,071 

44,767,989 

1,465,946 

4,144,838 

1,846,860 
8,618,749 
1,401,749 
1,078,208 

8,204,797 
1,454,062 

1,749,061 
160,594 



1,149,068 
689,628 
292,497 

2,116,286 
6,516,696 

8,688,997 
68,713 

297,608 
544,622 
691,588 

1,437,771 
4,183,802 
8,983,209 

42,009 
4,226,928 



1,237,384 

1,363,944 

28,478,981 

15,880,188 
658,096 
622,080 



Instrles in which less than three establishments are rei>orted are grouped in order to 
isolosing the operotions of individual establishments. These establishments are dis- 
d as follows : fuel, artificial, 2 ; phonographs and graphophones. 2 ; racking hose, 1 ; 
, vulcanized) 1 ; sugar and molasses, beet. 2 * thread, linen, 2 ; tinfoU 2 
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No. 320. 



L.EOAIi-T£N»KR MONEY^WIiat is It? 



[H. R. Linderman.] 

There is not a line nor word In the Constitution which in terrxus 
gives Congress the right or power to malte anything but coiTied 
money a legal tender in payment of debts. There is no provision 
in that instrument under which the right is even implied, unless 
it be from the power "to raise and support armies." 

Under this war power the right to issue legal-tender paper 
money has been asserted and once exercised by the Government. 
The right so exercised, has been sustained by the Supreme ■ Coian: 
under the plea of necessity, of which necessity Congress is the 
Judge. And the Government will exercise the power whenever the 
taxing and borrowing power are found insufficient to yield the 
means of suppressing an extensive rebellion, or repelling a formlil' 
able invasion. 

Under the power granted to borrow money, Congress may autbor- 
ize the issue of credit or demand notes, or other evidence of debt, 
and make the same receivable by the United States Treasury, aud 
thereby aid in giving such notes currency as money, but it has no 
power to compel their acceptance in payment of private debts, ex- 
cept in the emergency of "necessity." This mode of borrowing 
money has been exercised at different times in our history. 

Clothing with legal-tender power any money but coin is one of the 
most responsible acts of Government. As a matter of equity to tbc 
people the legal-tender attribute in respect to all issues outstand- 
ing should continue until such money be either funded or made 
redeemable in the standard metallic money. 

COMMENT ON THE ABOVE BY W. "W. OUBBT. 

Doctor Linderman*s statements here are apt to be misleading. Iti 
making any given coin or paper "a legal tender," the Government 
does not mean that the farmer must accept it for his produce or the 
merchant for his goods. Buying and selling are voluntary, and the 
parties themselves agree as to what shall be given and caken. No 
one is compelled to take coin any more than paper for his property 
if he does not so choose. 

All that it means is that if one person owes another a debt on any 
account, and the Government is called on to collect it by law, U 
will collect it in any legal-tender money which the creditor may 
offer. So, when a debt is due and the debtor tenders payment in 
legal-tender money, if the creditor refuse it, he cannot by law col- 
lect it in anything else, or collect any further interest or damages. 



JUBGAI^TENDER MONfiY-Oontinued. 

The Constitution does not 'in terms" confer on Congress the 
power to make anything a legal tender, either coin or paper; but it 
does **in terms" deprive the States of the power to "make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in the payment of debts." This 
necessarily implies that the power to make paper money a tender 
for del]|ts is inherent in Government, and as it is expressly withheld 
from the States it must remain in the General Government, or else 
it has been* annihilated, which is absurd. 

But the power to declare what money shall be a legal tender in 
the payment of debts is inherent in the power to enforce the pay- 
ment of debts. It is inevitable, if the Government has the power 
to collect debts, it must have the power to say when a debt is to 
be paid, and in what it shall be paid. The power to make green- 
backs a legal tender, therefore, does not rest exclusively on the 
"war power" of the Government, but also on Its inherent power to 
collect debts, and its implied retention of a power withheld from 
the States. 



lilFE INSUBAlfCE— Pollcy-liolclers as JHoney-lenders, 

and Free Silver, at 10 to 1. 

No. 221. 

The vast sums that the policy-holders of life insurance have 
loajied, through the co-operation of their agents, namely, the 
otficers who represent the various companies throughout the United 
States, constitute them a money-lending class. There are 1,496,356 
life-insurance policies outstanding. A great many people have more 
than one policy, so that it is probable that the number of this class 
would be somewhere about 1,200,000. But each policy represents 
a debt to be scaled, and can be viewed in that line. Some rich 
men carry a good deal of life-insurance; but the vast mass of the 
insurers are men of ordinary means who thus provide an assurance 
for their families. The total savings of this form in reserve, and 
surplus as to policies, is $1,156,061,796. The face of the policies is 
far more, but the average savings on each policy is $772.65. And 
because the people have saved this sum, a little each year through 
many years, the great free-silver idea proposes to punish them by 
taking away about $386 from each average value, on account of 
the wickedness of belonging to the money-lending class. 
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lilQUORS-Distilled, 1890. 

Establishments 440 

Capital $31,006,176 

Employees ^ 5,343 

Wages $2,814,889 

Materials , 14,909,173 

Proaucts 104,197,869 

Wages per capita, $526.83. 



lilQlIORS-JHalt, 1890. 
No. 223. 

Establishments 1,248 

Capital $232,471,290 

Employees 34,800 

Wages $28,382J544 

Materials 64,003,347 

Products, 182,731,622 

Wages per capita, $815,59. 

lilYE STOCK— Effects of Democratic Iie8:islatioii on the 

Business. 
No. 224. 

The present law is in the interest of the stock-raiser of Canada, 

Central America, Mexico, and other foreign countries, and against 

that of the American stock-raiser. Under the McKinley act there 

was a specific duty of $30 per head on horses valued at less than 

$150, and 30 per cent, ad valorem on all valued at $150 or over. 

The Wilson law fixes the duty on all animals imported at the low 

rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem. (The rate on cattle was $10 per 

head under the old law.) 



The last year of McKinley law 


The first year of Wilson law. 




Number. 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 


Cattle. ~ 


1,280 

4,650 

240,031 


613,356 
483,415 
725,159 


227,635 

12,188 

319,525 


$1,391,394 
641,627 
796,886 


Horses 

StiAan 




Total 




1,221,929 




2.829,907 









Loss to American farmers in one year, $1,607,978 on three items. 
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liUMBfeR— From CcnsuM Report of 1890. 

Number of establishments engaged in manu- 
facturing lumber, and other mill products, 

from logs, bolts, etc 21,011 

Capital invested $496,339,968 

Planing mills, etc 3,670 

Capital invested $120,271,440 

Cost of material used $336,482,452 

Value of product $588,349,127 

Number of employees in both branches. . . . 373,085 

Total wages paid $136,754,513 

A.verage wages per capita, $366. 

The reports ot Treasury experts in connection with the tariff 

hedules show that the value of all Imported wood and manu- 

ctures of wood, which may be classified as lumber, for the year 

93, amounted to $2,247,205, upon which the amount of duty col- 

^ted was $714,518. 

The average ad valorem duty under the McKlnley law was 31.79 

r cent., while the present law fixes the average rate at 23.62 per 

nt., the per cent, of reduction being 25.70. 

Dutiable last year McKlnley law $8,380,948 

Dutiable first year Wilson law 29,250 

Free last year McKlnley law 5,966,472 

Free first year Wilson law 14,980,767 

The enlarged free Importations have deprived the Government of 
venue without increasing the total amount of lumber imported. 
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McKINIiCY— And tlie Republican Platronn« 
No. 226. 

INTEBESTINa PA^ATiTiETiiSH-THE UTTEBANCES OF MCKINLEY AND THE DEOLAikK- 

TION8 OF THE CONVENTION. 

The declarations of the financial plank as finally agreed npon and the 
terances of Mr. McEinley upon the money question show a marked Bim::^ 
larity. 



NATIONAL PLATFORM, 1896. 

The Republican party is unre- 
servedly for sound money. 



It caused the enactment of the law 
providing for the resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. Since then 
every dollar has been as good as 
gold. 

We are unalterably opposed to 
every measure calculated to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of 
our country. 



We are therefore opposed to the 
free coinage of silver except by in- 
ternational agreement with the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to pro- 
mote. 

And until such an agreement can 
be obtained the existing gold stand- 
ard must be preserved. 



All our silver and paper currencv 
must be maintained at a parity with 
gold. 



And we favor all measures de- 
signed to maintain inviolably the 
obligations of the United States and 
all our money, either coin or paper, 
at the present standard— the stand- 
ard of the most enlightened nations 
of the earth. 





UTTERANCES OF WILLIAM 
McKINLEY. 

The Republican party stands no 
as ever, for honest money. — Speec 
before Marquette Club, Chicago 
February 12, 1896. 

It can be relied upon in the future 
as in the past to supply. the ooun — 
try with the best money ever 
— gold, silver, and paper, spo* 
the world over. — Marquette Clu 
speech. 

The Republican party would 
soon think of lowering the flag o 
our country as to contemplate wit 
patience any attempt to corrupt th 
medium of excnanges among ou 
people. — Marquette Club speech. 

The people are not prepared to in 
dulge in the speculation of free anc 
unlimited coinage. — Speech in repljr^ 
to ex- Gov. Campbell, of Ohio, 1898^ 



I bpeak not for a single section, 
but for the country and for the whole 
country when I say that it is for the 
highest and best interests of all that 
wnatever money we have it must be 
based upon gold and silver, — Speech 
in 61st Congress. 

Whatever dollars we have in this 
country must be * ♦ * equal in 
inherent merit, whether they be 
paper or gold or silver or Treasury 
notes, each convertible into the 
other.— Speech in 51st Congress. 

The money of this country should 
be as national as its flag, as sacred as 
the national honor, and as sound as 
the Government itself. That is the , 
character of money we have to-day; 
that is the kind of money which it 
is the paramount interest of every 
citizen of this country to want to 
maintain and continue. — Speech ftt 
Philadelphia, 1893, 
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[NLEY—Firat Utteranee in the Campaig^n Since the 
Issue was Joined Declares Patriotism to be 
Above Party and Summons All liovers of 
their Country to Rally in Defense of its Fi- 
nancial luteffrity. 

87, 

im McEinley. addressins a delegation of the Foraker Club, from Cleveland, at 

hij9 home J uly 11.] 

ent events have imposed upon tlie patriotic people of this 
y a responsibility and a duty quite as great as any since the 
ar. Then it was a struggle to preserve the Government of the 
i States. Now it is a struggle to preserve the financial honor 

United States. Then it was a contest to save the Union. 
t is a contest to save the spotless credit of that Union. Then 
I was arrayed against section. Now men of all sections can 
and will unite, to rebuke the repudiation of obligations and 
basement of our currency. 

this contest patriotism is above party and national honor 
than any party name. The currency and the credit of the 
y are good now and must be liept good forever. Our trouble 
with the character of the money we have, but it is with the 

to debase it We have the same currency that we had In 
food the world over and unquestioned by any people. Then, 
e had unexampled credit and prosperity. 

: diflaculty now is to set that money in circulation and invest 
roductive enterprises, which furnish employment to American 
This is Impossible with the distrust that hangs over the 
y at the present time, and every effort to make our dollars, 
r one of them, worth less than one hundred cents each only 

to increase that distrust. What we want is a sound policy, 
lal and industrial, which will give courage and confidence to 
r when that is done the money now unemployed, because of 
>r the future and lack of confidence in investment, will appear 

channels of trade. 

itlemen, the employment of our idle money— the idle money 
eady have— in gainful pursuits will put every idle man in the 
y at work, and when there is work there is wages, and when 
Is work wage-earners are consumers, who constitute the best 
t for the products of our soil. 

ving destroyed business and confidence by a free-trade poller ^ 
ow proposed to make things st\\\ "woTae \i'^ «i\,^T\Ti% \3:^wi> ^x^- 

depreciated currency. Not content ^\t\L \Xife V^«L\jL«QX'aiCis>pa^ 
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McKINIiEY— Continued. 

of a ruinous policy, wliicli has brought down the wages of the labo: 
ers and the prices of farm products, its advocates now offer a ne' 
policy, which will diminish the value of money in which wag^^=fi 
and products are paid. Against both of these we stand oppose«i3 
Our creed embraces an honest dollar, an untarnished national credi ^ 
advocates revenues for the uses of Government, protection to labo ^f, 
preservation of the home market, and a reciprocity which will e^tM^- 
tend to our foreign markets. 

Upon this platform we stand and submit its declarations to tliBC 
sober and considerate judgment of me American people. 

MeKIBlLKY, 

[From his remarks, replying to the Committee of Notification, June 29, 1896.] 
Our domestic trade must be won back and our idle working people 
employed in gainful occupations at American wages. Our home 
market must be restored to its proud rank of first in the world, and 
our foreign trade, so precipitately cut off by adverse national legis- 
lation, reopened on fair and equitable terms for our surplus agricul- 
tural and manufacturing products. Protection and reciprocity, twin 
measures of a true American policy, should again command the 
earnest encouragement of the Government at Washington. * ♦ ♦ 
The Government of the United States must raise enough money to 
meet both its current expenses and increasing needs. Its revenues 
should De so raised as to protect the material interests of our people, 
with the lightest possible drain upon their resources. ♦ * * A 
failure to pursue this policy has compelled the Government to bor- 
row money in a time of peace to sustain its credit and pay its daily 
expenses. This policy should be reversed, and that, too, as speedily 
as possible. It must be apparent to all, regardless of past party ties 
or affiliations, that it is our paramount duty to provide adequate 
revenue for the expenditures of the Government, economically and 
prudently administered. ♦ ♦ * The national credit, which has thus 
far fortunately resisted every assault upon it, must and will be up- 
held and strengthened. If sufficient revenues are provided for the 
support of the Government there will be no necessity for borrow- 
ing money and increasing the public debt. The complaint of the 
people is not against the Administration for borrowing money ^nd 
issuing bonds to preserve the credit of the country, but against the 
rufnous policy which has made this necessary. It is but an incl- 
dent, and a necessary one, to the policy w\i\c\L\iaa^ifefe\iV\i«L\i"©awLte4jl; 
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VeKINIilfiY— Gontinaed. 

Tha Inevitable effect of such a policy is seen in the deficiency of the 
United States Treasury, except as it is replenished by loans, and in 
the distress of the people who are suffering because of the scant de- 
mand for either their labor or the products of their labor. Here is 
the fundamental trouble, the remedy for which is Republican oppor- 
tunity and duty. ♦ ♦ * During the years of Republican control 
following resumption there was a steady reduction of the public 
debt, while the gold reserve was sacredly maintained and our cur- 
rency and credit preserved without depreciation, taint, or suspicion. 
If we would restore this policy that brought us unexampled pros- 
perity for more than thirty years under the most trying conditions 
ever known in this country, the policy by which we made and 
bought goods at home and sold more abroad, the trade balance 
would be quickly turned in our favor and gold would come to us 
aud not go from us in the settlement of all such balances in the 
future. ♦ ♦ ♦ The money of the United States, and every kind or 
form of it, whether of paper, silver, or gold, must be as good as the 
best in the world. It must not only be current at its full face value 
at home, but it must be counted at par in any and every commer- 
cial center of the globe. ♦ ♦ ♦ The dollar paid to the farmer, the 
wage-earner, and. the i)ensioner must continue forever in equal pur- 
chasing and debt-paying power to the dollar paid to any Govern- 
ment creditor. ♦ ♦ ♦ The platform adopted by the Republican 
National Convention has received my careful consideration and has 
my unqualified approval. It is a matter of gratification to me, as, 
I am sure, it must be to you, and Republicans everywhere, and to all 
our people that the expressions of its declaration of principles are 
so direct, clear, and emphatic. 

JUcKINIiEY— On Pensions in 1887 
No. 3d9. 

[In the House of Representatives.] 

Between private charity and the poor-house this bill says neither, 
but in lieu of both the generous bounty of the Government. Is not 
that right? Is it not the instinct of a decent humanity and our 
Christian civilization? Where is the wrong? Wherein is the rob- 
bery of the Treasury? These soldiers are cared for now by private 
or municipal bounty. They are cared for by the counties and com- 
munities in which they reside, in some Instances by taxation, in 
others at the hand of charity. What course so fitting as the one 
pointed out by this bill, by the nation they served, from its own 
Treasury; and upon whom or what does t\i% oViW^-aLWo.^ x^'s^V ^^ 
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IIcKINIi£Y— On Pensions— Continned. 

strongly and urgently as upon the nation itself? It is but disc) 

ing an honest obligation upon the part of the Government, and 

presses its gratitude to its volunteer defenders upon land and f 

It seems to me that the bill is in every way warranted by duty andl 

our situation. That it takes much or little money does not aff ect^ 

its righteousness or justice; that consideration can only apply to> 

our condition and our ability to meet the contemplated expenditure- 

The larger the class thus dependent and totally disabled only ap— 

peals the stronger to our patriotic feeling and duty, and makes 

greater and more commanding the necessity for this measure, anA 

the greater the disgrace and inhumanity to withhold it. 

JftleKIMIiEY-On Silver. 
Bfo. 230. 

The following are some of Major McKinley's utterances on the 
silver and currency question at various times in his public career: 

[From remarks of Major McEinley on silver bill In 51st Congress, June 25, 1890.] 
Those who believe in conservative legislation want to utilize botli 
metals and make both respond to the wants of the trade. • They talk 
about silver being "cheap money," and gentlemen no longer conceal, 
that side and this, that the reason they want silver is because it 
is cheap. I am not attracted by the word "cheap," whether it ap- 
plied to nations, to men, or to money. Whatever dollars we have in 
this country must be good— as good In the hands of the poor as 
the rich— all equal dollars, equal in inherent merit, equal in pur- 
chasing power, whether they be paper dollars, or silver dollars, or 
Treasury notes— each convertible into the other, because each is 
based on equal value, and has behind it equal security; good, not by 
the fiat of law alone, but good because the whole commercial world 
recognizes its inherent and unquestionable value. There liiust be no 
speculative features in our money; no opportunity for gambling in 
the exchanges of our people. They must be safe and stable — and I 
speak not for a single section, but for my country, and for the whole 
country, when I say that it is for the highest and best interests 
of all, that, whatever money we have, it must be based on gold and 
silver, and constitute the best money in the world. 

[From Major McKinley's speech as a candidate for governor in 1803, in answer to his op- 
ponent, ex-Governor Campbell, who said he was willing to "chanco it" on free silver.] 

My worthy opponent should not "chance anything" with a ques- 
tion of such vital and absorbing interest as the money of the people. 
The money of America must be equal to the best money in tlie>^ 
world. Unlike my opponent, I will not ask you to take any chances 



?^4pcKIlVI«Eir— On Silver— Continued. 

4lU8 question; I will clearly and unequivocally say that my voice and 
iB&uence are in favor of the best money that the ingenuity of man 
lias devised, The people are not prepared to indulge In the specu- 
lation of free and unlimited coinage. 

{From McEinley^s speecli at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, September 23, 1892.] 
My fellow citiaens, there is one thing that this country can not 
afford to trifle with, and that is its currency, its measure of value, 
the money that passes among the people in exchange for their labor 
and the product of their toil or of their land. There is no contrivance 
so successful in cheating labor and the poor people of the country 
as worthless, unstable, and easily counterfeited currency. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The money of this country should be as national as its flag, as 
sacred as its national honor, and as sound as the Government itself. 
I That is the kind of money which it is the paramount interest of every 
citizen of this country, no matter to what political party he may be- 
long, to want to maintain and continue. 

[From McKinley's Pliiladelphia speech. 1892.] 

For thirty years the Democratic party has been unsound in their 
financial policies. This unsoundness has not always talien the same 
- form, but its effect has always been to corrupt and debase the cur- 
rency of the country. Driven from their opposition to the resump- 
tion by the thoughtful men of the party, who voted against them 
when that issue was presented, they then demanded an inflation of 
the currency and the payment of the bonds in greenbaclis. Routed 
from that position by the sober sense of the country, they became 
the advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of a dollar worth 
less than 100 cents. Driven from that by party exigency, they pro- 
nounce for a financial policy which would inflict upon the country 
the most worthless currency we have ever had. 

[Statement of H. H. Kohlsaat, editor of the Chicago Times-Herald, May 5, 1895.] 
A year ago, in Thomasville, Ga., Major McKinley, when offered 
■ the delegates of three Southern States if he would declare for free 
silver, said in the presence of the editor of this journal: "If the Re- 
publican platform declares for free coinage I will not be a candi- 
date. I would not run on a free-silver platform." 

[Speech of Major McKinley, before Marquette Club, Chicago. Feb. 12, 1896.] 
No one need be in any doubt about what the Republican party 
stands for. ♦ ♦ ♦ It stands now, as ever, for honest money, and a 
chance to earn it by honest toil. It stands for the currency of gold, 
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MeKIBTIiKY— On SUver^-Gontinaed. 

silver, and paper with whieli to measure our exchanges that i 
be as sound as the Government, and as untarnished as its h( 
The Republican party would as soon think of lowering the flag ol 
country as to contemplate with patience and without protest 
opposition any attempt to degrade and corrupt the medium of 
changes among the people. It can be relied upon in the futui 
in the past to supply our country with the best money known, g 
silver, and paper, good the world over. 

McKINLEY— On the Eight-lioar I^aw. 

No. 281. 

[In the House of Representatives, •August 28, 1890.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. It has been said that i1 
a bill to limit the opportunity of the workingman to gain a liv« 
hood. This is not true; it will have the opposite effect. So fax ; 
the Government of the United States as an employer is concerned. In 
the limitation for a day's work, provided in this bill to eight hours, 
instead of putting any limitation upon the opportunity of the Ameri- 
can freeman to earn a living it increases and enlarges his oppor- 
tunity. [Applause.] Eight hours under the laws of the United 
states constitutes a day's work. That law has been on our statute 
books for twenty or more years. In all these years it has been "the 
word of promise to the ear," but by the Government of the Uniteil 
States has been **broken to the hope." [Applause.] The Govern- 
ment and its officials should be swift to execute and enforce Its own 
laws; failure in this particular is most reprehensible. Now, it must 
be remembered that when we constitute eight hours a day's work, 
instead oi ten hours, every four days give an additional day's work 
to some workingman who may not have any employment at all. 
[Applause.] It is one more day's work, one more day's wages, one 
more opportunity for work and wages, an increased demand for 
labor. 

The Government of the United States ought, finally and in goo»1 
faith, to set this example of eight hours as constituting a day's work 
required of laboring men in the service of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] The tendency of the times the world over is for shorter 
hours for labor, shorter hours in the interest of health, shorter hours 
in the interest of humanity, shorter hours in the interest of the home 
and the family; and the United States can do no better service to 
labor and to its own citizens than to set the example to States, to 
corporations, and to individuals employing men by declaring that, so 






:aMKIKIJEY— £islii-l&oar I«aw— Continued. 
:rar as the Goyemment is concerned, eight hours shall constitute a 

Clay's work, and he all that is required of its laboring force. 

We owe something to the care, the elevation, the dignity, and the 
education of labor. We owe something to the workingmen and the 
families of the workingmen throughout the United States who con- 
stitute the large body of our population, and this bill is a step iu 
the right direction. [Applause.] , 

HcKUflil^Y—Oii Pablie Schools. At Dedication ofa Sctiool 

BnUdins at Canal Fnlton, Oliio. 
'Mo. 232. 

An open schoolhouse, free to all, evidences the highest type of ad- 
vanced civilization. It is the gateway to progress, prosperity, and 
lionor, and the best security for the liberties and independence of the 
people. It is the strongest rock of the foundation, the most endur* 
ing stone of the temple of liberty; our surest stay in every storm, 
our present safety, our future hope— aye, the very citadel of our 
irifluence and p^wer. It is better than garrisons and guns, than forts 
and fleets. An educated people, governed by true moral principles, 
can never take a backward step, nor be dispossessed of their citizen- 
ship or liberties. ' C 
What a marvelous conception is the public school system of Ohio! 
Permanently engrafted upon the policy aud legislation of the State, 
it is free to all; to it all are Invited and welcome, without money and 
Without price. It is supported with boundless generosity by the peo- 
ple of the State, open to the children of the humblest citizen or exiled 
Sojourner within our gates, as freely and ungrudgingly as to the 
Tiatlve-born, or tne children of the most opulent. Within itaTJurisdic- 
tjon all distinctions, social, political, and religious, are banished; all 
differences hushed; all barriers removed. It recognizes neither part/ 
nor church, creed, condition, nor station; but free as the air we 
breathe, its bounties and benefits fall in equal measures upon all. 

McKIIVIiEY-On Work and Wages. 

JNfo. 283. 

[To a Delegation from Tuscarawas County, July 3, 1896.] 

Here in this country we are all dependent upon each other, no mat- 
ter what our occupation may be. All of us want good times, good 
wages, good prices, good markets, and then we want good money al- 
ways. [Vociferous cheering.] When we give a good day's work to 
our employers we want to be paid in good, sound dollars, worth one 
hundred cents and no less. Now, whatever policy will bring us back 
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AfcKINIiEY— On Work and Wages— Continned. 
to those good times is tlie one that tlie great majority of* the Ana 
can people are in favor of, and will so register their votes at 
coming election, and you seem to have made up your minds "w 
that policy is. [Applause.] 

I am going to detain you only long enough to say that I am gr 
ful for this manifestation of your confidence upon the part of 
representatives of Tuscarawas County. AVhat I want to see in 
country is a return to that prosperity which we enjoyed for so m 
years. [Loud and continuous applause.] What I want is to see 
men at worli and at American wages. [Loud applause.] And 
more men you have at work at good American wages the be 
markets will the farmers have, and the better prices will they get 
their products. Every one of you farmers knows that from 
perience. 

AIAMUFACTURES— ComparatiTe Summary of Totals 
with Percentage of Increase, for U. S., 1890 and 18 

No. 234. 



Items. 



Number of establishments reporting 

Capital 

IkUscellaneouR exx)en8e8 

Average number of e!^iploy^ (aggregated. 

Total wages. 

Officers, firm members, clerks- 
Average number 

Total wages 

All other employes — 

Average number 

Total wages 

Cost of materials used 

Value of products 



1890. 



3''2 624 

$6,138.716;604 

61^,056,643 

4,476.094 

$2,171,366,919 

426,139 
$372,005,001 

4,049,9?55 

$l,T99,361,91rt 

6,0i8,277,<-03 

9,054,436,337 



1880. [*) 



263,502 
$2,780,766,895 
(t) 

2,700,732 
$939,462,252 

(t) 
it) 

(t) 

it) 
3,395,926,123 
5,349,191,458 



cr< 

Pe 

1 

] 



* The diflfereuco between the totals stated in the table ami those published In the re 
of the Tenth Census is caused by the elimination of data duplicated under the he 
** Mixed textiles," such data having been included in the totals for the different brancl 
the textile industry, also by the inclusion of petroleum refining. 

t This item was not reported at the census of 1880. 

t Not rei)orted sexKirately at the census of 1880. 
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MANIJFACTURES-Exports, 1886 to 1895« 



Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. Year. 


Valui 


18S5 


1 


1890 


$T50J10,018 
157,1 2«.8<>3 
l«-^.5'.»3,8i)4 
152,;>97,392 j 


1893 


.•! 177,3' 
177,-8« 


18-16 


$135. 0.5,983 1 
130.963.6.i4 i 
132,77o,o93 ; 

1 


1894 


1887 


IH91 

1892 


1895 


201,1£ 


1888 
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JIIARBIiE AND STONE WORK, 1890. 
No. 236. 

Establishments 3,373 

Caprtal $37,115,193 

Employees 35,989 

Wages $25,303,521 

Materials 23,?G8,904 

Products 62,595,762 

Wages per capita, $704.75. 

Amount Imported, 1893, $1,750,498; duty collected, $723,349. 



MARKETS OF THE WORIiD. 
No. 287. 

The marketa of the world are not visionary markets, but rea^l 
places where the gold of Ophir and the money-changers slf waiting 
with the yellow metal to pay American producers for what they have 
to sell, provided they will sell cheaper than anybody else. 

It is said that New York, Philadelphia, and Boston were greatly 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs in the incipient days of 
the Wilson law, as it was evident if that law reflected public senti- 
ment that the American producer had taken his eye off these great 
centers of home population as markets for his products. He was 
looking beyond the great waters, where ho was sure of ready cash 
at bottom prices— in fact the price did not make much difference; the 
thing the American producer wanted was a place to sell. He was 
tired of Chicago and St Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburg. He wanted 
to be independent and pass by all these markets of the past and 
send his produce direct to Yokohama, or to the other side of the 
Atlantic. His eye was upon Liverpool and St. Petersburg. He 
would like to pay toll in the great Suez Canal as he sent a cargo of 
cabbage, or turnips, or early rose potatoes to compete with the prod- 
uct of the Valley of the Nile or of the East Indies. 

Two years of experience is enough; something must be done to 
counteract the influence of the new tariff with its "free raw ma- 
terial," and done at once. It will never do to allow New York to be 
snubbed or even to be denied the privilege of purchasing American 
turnips or beans, to say nothing of green corn or other products, 
of which we have usually a very large surplus, and which the Wil- 
son law is sending into the markets of the world. 

We would suggest, in order that no great calamity may befall us 
as a result of this new free-trade measure, tVi^V \\i^^^^s>Q\^.\s^^ifc. 

13 
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amended at the next session of Congress, so that it may bear some 
semblance to our Ijiterstate Commerce Law, which prevents the 
common carrier from discriminating in the receiving or carrying 
of freights. We, therefore, suggest a clause that no discrimina- 
tion shall be made against "the home marl^et'* in favor of "the for- 
eign market" in the sale of fresh vegetables and early strawberries. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 
No. 238. 

We should encourage and foster the merchant marine by granting 
bounty for every league steamed or sailed in carrying the United 
States mails. We should mal^e the bounty sufficiently ample to 
carry our mail and establish our trade in every nook and corner of 
the earth.* This cant about the tariff destroying our carrying trade 
and thus our merchant marine is all false. Our carrying trade to- 
day is, according to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury^ 
$1,400,000,000 annually, whereas it was but $500,000,000 in 1860, an 
increase of nearly 300 per cent. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

No. 239. 

[From President Harrison's message, Dec. 6, 1892.] 

Ever since our merchant marine was driven from the sea by the 
rebel cruisers during the war of the rebellion the United States has 
been paying an enormous annual tribute to foreign countries in the 
shape of freight and passage moneys. Our grain and meats have 
been taken at our own docks and our large imports there laid down 
by foreign shipmasters. An increasing torrent of American travel 
to Europe has contributed a vast sum annually to the dividends of 
foreign ship-owners. The balance of trade shown by the books of 
our custom-houses has been very largely reduced and in many years 
altogether extinguished by this constant drain. In the year 1892 
only 12.3 per cent, of our imports were brought in American vessels. 
These great foreign steamships, maintained by our traffic, are many 
of them under contracts with their respective governments by which 
in time of war they will become a part of their armed naval estab- 
lishments. Profiting by our commerce in peace, they will become 
the most formidable destroyers of our commerce in time of war. 
1 have felt, and have before expressed, the feeling that this condl- 
tJoD of things was both intolerable and disgraceful. 
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MAIL CONTBACTB. 

A wholesome change of policy, and one haying in it much promise, 
as it seems to me, was begun by the law of March 3, 1891. Under 
this law contracts have been made by the Postmaster-General for 
eleven mail routes. The expenditure involved by these contracts for 
the next fiscal year approximates $954,123.33. As one of the results 
already reached, IG American steamships, of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 57,400 tons, costing $7,400,000, have been built or contracted 
to be built in American shipyards. 

TONNAGE. 

The estimated tonnage of all steamships required under existing 
contracts is 165,802, and when the full service required by these con- 
tracts is established there will be 41 mail steamers under the 
American flag, with the probability of further necessary additions 
in the Brazilian and Argentine service. The contracts recently let 
for trans- Atlantic service will result in the construction of five ships 
of ten thousand tons each, costing nine or ten million dollars, and 
will add, with the City of New York and City of Paris, to which 
the Treasury Department was authorized by legislation at the last 
session to give American registry, seven of the swiftest vessels upon 
the sea to our naval reserve. The contracts made with the lines 
sailing to Central and South American ports have increased the 
frequency and shortened the time of the trips, added new ports of 
call, and sustained some lines that otherwise would almost cer- 
tainly have been withdrawn. The service to Buenos Ay res is the 
first to the Argentine Republic under the American flag. The 
service to Southampton, Boulogne, and Antwerp is also new, and is 
to be begun with the steamships City of New Yorls: and City of Paris 
in February next. 

SUBSIDIES. 

I earnestly urge a continuance of the policy inaugurated by this 
legislation, and that the appropriations required to meet the obliga- 
tions of the Government under the contracts may be made promptly, 
so that the lines that have entered into these engagements may 
not be embarrassed. We have had, by reason of connections with 
the transcontinental railway lines, constructed through our own ter- 
ritory, some advantages in the ocean trade of the Paciflc that we did 
not possess on the Atlantic. The construction of the Canadian Pa- 
ciflc Railway and the establishment "vmOi^T \a,T^'^ ^\sXs^^£«s5Csa\ial» \^^'«s^ 
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Caiiuda and England of fast steamship service from Vancouver wltl 

Japan and Cliina seriously tlireaten our shipping interests in the Pa 

oific. This line of English steamers receives, as is Stated by tin 

Commissioner of Navigation, a direct subsidy of $400,000 annually, 

or $30,767 per trip for thirteen voyages, in addition to some further 

aid from the admiralty in connection with contracts under which the 

vessels may be used for naval purposes. The competing American 

Pacific mail line, under the act of March 3, 1891, receives only $6,380 

per round trip. 

Efforts have been making within the last year, as I am informed, 
to establish under similar conditions a line between Vancouver and 
some Australian port, with a view of seizing there a trade in which 
we have had a large interest. The Commissioner of Navigation 
states tliat a very large per cent, of our imports from Asia are now 
brought to us by English steamships and their connecting railways 
in Canada. W^ith a view of promoting this trade, especially in tea, 
Canada has imposed a discriminating duty of 10 per cent, upon tea 
and coffee brought into the Dominion from the United States. If 
this unequal contest between Amercian lines without subsidy, or 
with diminished subsidies, and the English Canadian line to which 
I have referred is to continue, I thinli we should at least see that 
the facilities for customs entry and transportation across our terri- 
tory are not such as to make the Canadian route a favored one, and 
tliat the discrimination as to duties, to which I have referred, is met 
by a like discrimination as to the importation of these articles from 
Canada. 

No subject, I think, more nearly touches the pride, the ^power, 
and the prosperity of our country than this of the development of 
our merchant marine upon the sea. If we could enter into con- 
ference with other competitors and all would agree to withhold 
Covernment aid we could, perhaps, take our chances with the rest, 
but our great competitors have established and maintained their 
lines by Government subsidies until they now have practically ex- 
cluded us from participation. In my opinion no choice is left to us 
but to pursue, moderately at least, the same lines. 

HIEXICO. 

Mo. 240. 

In Mexico the standard is silver. The monetary unit is the dollar. 
The valv.e in United States coin is $0.66.6.. The coins are gold: dol- 
Inr ($0.98.3), 2i/o, 5, 10, and 20 dollars. Silver: dollar (or peso) and 
(fivisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16^/^ of silver. 
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Mexico coins all silver brought to her mints, but she charges $4.41 
for each 100 coins, and the coinage is at 16.51 to 1, so that she recoins 
European silver at a cost to the holder of about 10 per cent, and 
American silver at a cost of 7 per cent. 

MEXICO AND SIIiT£R MONEY. 
No. 241, 

In Mexico silver has been the standard money for nearly four 
centuries. There are eleven mints in operation there, which have 
coined $3,321,000,000, and of that vast amount only $45,000,000 havc^ 
remained in the country, while the per capita circulation of money, 
including ten bank-note issues, is at the present time only $4.50. The 
remainder of the silver coined has been exported and sold at its 
bullion value to pay for imports brought into Mexico. That is pre- 
cisely what would become of our surplus silver coin in the event of 
free coinage. It would be sent out of the country and sold as bullion 
at a price fixed by gold to pay for imported goods. 

MIIililNERY— Custom Work, 1890« 
No. 242. 

Establishments 5,999 

Capital $16,309,220 

Employees ;. 23,976 

Wages $8,945,139 

Materials 18,756,776 

Products 36,983,082 

Wages per capita, $373.08. 

MONETARY UNIT. 
No. 248. 

The unit of currency in the United States is the gold dollar, having 

a standard weight of 25.8 grains. 

MONETARY UNIT— Siome Facts fVoiii Official Sources Re- 

specliug Its Adoption. 
No. 244. 

[R^ E. Preston, Director of thio Mint.] 

COLONIAL PERIOD. 

The unit of account was the Spanish ''milled dollar" or piece of 
fight (pieza de ocho). Up to about 1775, however, accounts were 
kept in pounds, shillings, and pence— a pound consistins: then, as 
now, of 20 shillings, and a shilling of 12 pence "Colonial" or "pound 
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currency," 133 1-3 pounds of which were equal to 100 pounds ster- 
ling. Four pounds "Colonial currency" were, therefore, equal to 3 
pounds sterling. This par of the Colonial and the sterling pound 
was established by the fact that the Spanish piaster, or milled dollar, 
was worth, in the Colonies, 6 shillings, while in England it was 
valued at only 4^ shillings. 

[From Morris* Report, Jan. 15, 1^82.] 

The various coins which have circulated in America have under* 
gone different changes in their value, so that there is hardly any 
which can be considered as a general standard, unless it be Spanish 
dollars; these pass in Georgia at five shillings, in North Carolina and 
New Yorli, at eight shillings, in Vlrgini^^ and the four Eastern States, 
at six shillings, in all the other States, except South Carolina, at 
seven shillings and sixpence, and in South Carolina at thirty-tvo 
shillings and sixpence. The money unit of a new coin, to agree with- 
out a fraction with all these different values of a dollar, except the 
last, will be the fourteen hundred and fortieth part of a dollar, equal 
to the sixteen hundredth part of a crown. * * * It has been 
already observed, that to have the money unit very small is advan. 
tageous to commerce; but there is no necessity that this money unit 
be exactly represented in coin; it is sufficient that its value be pre- 
cisely Ijnown. * * * A dollar contains, by the best assays 
which I have been able to get^ about 873 grains of fine silver, and 
that at the mint price would be 1,440 units. In like manner, if 
crowns contain from 414 to 415 grains of fine silver, they would, at 
tlie mint price, be worth 1,600 units. 

[From Jefferson's Notes.] 

[In fixing the unit of money these circumstances are of a principal 
Importance.] 

1. That it be of a convenient size to be applied as a measure to the 
common money transactions of life. 

2. That its parts and multiples be in an easy proportion to each 
other so as to facilitate the money arithmetic. 

3. That the unit and its parts or divisions be so nearly of the value 
of some of the linown coins as that they may be of easy adoption for 
the people. 

The Spanish dollar seems to fulfill all these conditions. 
1. Taliing into our view all money transactions, great and small, I 
Question if a common measure of more convenient size than the 
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dollar could be proposed. The value of lOU, 1,000, aud 10,000 dollars is 

well estimated by the mind; so is that of the 10th or the 100th of a 
dollar. Few transactions are above or below these limits. The ex- 
pediency of attending to the size of the money unit will be evident 
to anyone who will consider how inconvenient it would be to a 
manufacturer or merchant, if, instead of the yard for measuring 
cloth, either the inch or the miH had been made the unit of measure. 
If we adopt the dollar for our unit we should strike four coins, one 
of gold, two of silver, and one of copper, viz.: 

1. A golden piece equal in value to 10 dollars. 

2. The unit or dollar itself, of silver. 

3. The tenth of a dollar, of silver also. 

4. The hundredth of a dollar, of copper. 

(Supposed to have beon sent to Congress, same date as that of Mr Morris, Jan. 15, 1788.1 

The suggestion of Mr. Jefferson was adopted, as shown by the fol- 
lowing, from the Journal of the Continental Congress. 

[In the Continental Congress.} 

"W<^^^sday, July 6, 1785, Congress took into consideration the 
report of the grand committee on the subject of a money unit; and on 
the question. That the money unit of the United States of America 
be one dollar, the yeas and nays being required by Mr. Howell, 
every member answering yea, it was: 

"Resolved, That the money unit of the United States of America be 
one dollar. 

"Resolved, That the smallest coin be of copper, of which 200 shall 
pass for one dollar. 

"Resolved, That the several prices shall Increase in a decimal 
ratio."— (Journal of the Continental Congress, vol. x, pp. 157, 158.) 

No mint was established by the Confederation, and no coinage 
was attempted until after the adoption of the Constitution. 



THB OBIOINAIi OOINAGE ACT, SECTION 9, IN WHIGH THB MONXT UNIT WAS BSTAB* 

LISHED. 

Sec. 9. And he it further enacted^ That there shall be from time to 
time struck and coined at the said mint coins of gold, silver, and 
copper, of the following denominations, values, and descriptions, viz.: 
Eagles— each to be of the value of ten dollars or units, and to con- 
tain two hundred and forty-seven grains and four-eighths of a grain 
of pure, or two hundred and seventy graVii^ ot «Xa3A"ax^ ^K^^- ^s^.^ 
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eagles-— each to be of the value of five dollars, and to contain one hun- 
dred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of a grain of pure, or 
one hundred and thirty-five grains of standard gold. Quarter eagles- 
each to be of the value of two dollars and a half dollar, and to con- 
tain sixty-one grains and seven-eighths of a grain of pure, or sixty- 
seven grains and four-eighths of a grain of standard gold. Dollars 
or units— each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one 
grains and four-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or four hundred 
and sixteen grains of standard silver. Half dollars— each to be of 
half the value of the dollar or unit, and to contain one hundred and 
eighty-five grains and ten-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or two- 
hundred and eight grains of standard silver. Quarter dollars — each 
to be of one-fourth the value of the dollar or unit, and to contain 
ninety-two grains and thirteen-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or 
one hundred and four grains of standard silver. Dimes— each to be 
of the value of one-tenth of a dollar or unit, and to contain thirty* 
seven grains and two-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or forty-pne 
grains and three-fifths parts of a grain of standard silver. Half 
dimes— each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar, and to 
contain eighteen grains and nine-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, 
or twenty grains and four-fifths parts of a grain of standard silver. 
Cents— each to be of the value of the one-hundredth part of a dollar, 
and to contain eleven pennyweights of copper. Half cents— each to 
be of the value of a half cent, and to contain five pennyweights and 
half a pennyweight of copper. 

The act of Feb. 12, 1873, section 14, changed or fixed the unit of 
value in the gold dollar as follows: 

"Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one- 
dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and 
eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of value.' 
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mONETIZATION. 
9f<». 245. 

The act or process of giving something the character of money, or 

of coining it into money. 

i^IONEY-Gold an<l SilTer Varying in Value. 
No. 246. 

Among even intelligent persons in the business world it is a com- 
mon belief that money— especially gold— is unvarying in value, but 
tAe following statements show it to be vavVaYAe Vu Na\\x^. 
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"Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in their value. 
The discovery of the abundant mines of America reduced in the six- 
teenth century the value of gold and silver in Europe to about a 
third of what it had been before. This revolution in their value, 
though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only one of which 
history gives some account ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain degree, and the smallest 
bit of it may be more precious than a diamond."— Adam Smith. 

"The greater scarcity of money enhances Its price and increases the 
scramble, there being nothing that does supply the want of it; the 
lessening of its quantity, therefore, always increases its price and 
makes an equal portion of it exchange for a greater of any other 
thing.'*— John Locke. 



JHONJEY— Honesty asainst Dishonesty, 
No. 247. 

This is the policy that iiryan is asking the honest men of the 
United States to vote for: 

*' We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation. We denoiand that the standard silver dollar shall be a fall legal 
tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and private, and we favor such 
legislation as will prevent for the future the demonetisation of any kind of 
legal-tender money by private contract." 

And this is the statement of principles to which McKinley ad- 
heres: 

*' We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our 
currency or impale the credit of our country. We are, therefore, opposed to 
the free coinage of sliver, except by international agrreement with the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world, which we pledgee ourselves to pronoiote; 
and, until such agreement can be obtained, the existing gold standard must 
be preserved." 

The Chicago platform means that the savings banks and insurance 
companies may pay 53 cents to every poor man who has a claim 
upon them. The St. Louis platform means that, as now, under the ex- 
isting gold standard, every dollar which the laborer receives for his 
work, the farmer receives for his wheat, and the thrifty man pays 
for insurance or puts in the bank, is worth 100 cents, so shall every 
dollar received or paid out by them in the future be worth 100 
cents in every market in the world. Every man who wishes to dO 
Juatlce aod to receive Justice omst yote for McKlule-^, 
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Gold coin 

Standard eilverdollarB. 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates. - 

Treasury noteSf act July 14, 1890 

United States notes. 

Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872. 
National-banknotes. 

Totals 



General 

stock, 

coined or 

issued. 



$567,931,823 

430,790,041 

75, -J 30,781 

42,818,189 

342,619,604 

129,683,280 

346,681,016 

31,990,000 

226,000,547 



2,194,245,181 



In Treasury. 



$111,803,340 

878,614,043 

16,730,976 

497,430 

11,359,995 

84,466,919 

121,229,t)58 

160,000 

10,668,620 



684,619,981 



Amount In 
circula- 
tion July 
1,1896. 



$466,128,483 
52,175,998 
69,999,805 
42,820,769 

331,259,609 
95,217,361 

225,461,358 
31,840,000 

216,331,927 



1,509,726,200 



Population of the United States July 1, 1896, estimated at 71,390,000 ; circulation per 

capita, $21.16. 
The amount in the Treasury does not include gold and silver bars and unsettled balances. 

See Balances in the Treasury. 

]llONEY->In V. S. Treasury Each Year, 1792 to 1896. 
No. 249. 



• 


Balance in 


i 


Balance in 


i 


Balance in 




U. S. Treasury. 


o 
H 


U. 8. Treasury. 




U. S. Treasury. 


1792 


$973,905.75 


1827 


$6,358,686.18 


1862 


$30,963,867.83 


1793 


788,444.51 


1828 


6.668,286.10 


1868 


46,966,304.87 


1794 


753,661.69 


1829 


6,972.436.81 


1864 


36 623,046.13 


1796 


1,151,924.17 


1830 


5.766,704.79 


1865 


134,483,738.44 


1796 


516.442,61 


1831 


6,014.639.76 


1866 


33,933.667.89 


1797 


888,995.42 


1832 


4,602,914.46 


1867 


160,817,099.73 


1798 


1,021,899.04 


1833 


2,011.777.65 


1868 


198,076.437.09 


1799 


617,461.43 


1834 


11,702,906.31 


1869 


158.936,082.87 


1800 


2,161,867.77 


1835 


8,892.868.42 


1870 


183,781,986.76 


1801 


2,623.311.99 


1836 


26,749.803.96 


1871 


177,604,116.61 


1802 


8,296,891.00 


1837 


46.708,436.00 


1872 


138,019,122.15 


1803 


6,020,697.64 


1838 


87,327,252.69 


1873 


134,666,001.86 


1804 


4,826.811.60 


1839 


36,891.196.94 


1874 


159,293,673.41 


1805 


4,037,005.26 


1840 


33,167,603.68 


1876 


178,833,339.64 


1806 


8,999.888.99 


1841 


29,963.163.46 


1876 


172 804,061.32 


1807 


4,538,123.80 


1842 


28,685,111.08 


1877 


149,909,877.21 


1808 


9,643,860.07 


1843 


30,521,979.44 


1878 


214,887.646.88 


1809 


9,941,809.96 


1844 


39,186.284.74 


1879 


286,691.463.88 


1810 


8,848,056.78 


1846 


36,742,829.62 


1880 


886,832,588.66 


1811 


2,672,276.57 


1846 


36,194,274.81 


1881 


231,940,064.44 


1812 


8,602.306.80 


1847 


38,261,959.65 


1882 


280,607,668.37 


1818 


8,862,217.41 


1848 


33.079,276.43 


1883 


275,460.908.53 


1814 


6,196,642.00 


1849 


29,416.612.45 


1884 


374,189,081.98 


1815 


1,727,848 63 


1860 


82,827,082.69 


1886 


424.941,403.07 


1816 


18,106,692.88 


1861 


85,871,763-31 


1886 


621,794.026.26 


1817 


22,083,619.19 


1862 


40.168,858.25 


1887 


526,848,755.46 


1818 


14,989,465.48 


1858 


43,338,860.02 


1888 


512,861,434.86 


1819 


1,478.526.74 


1864 


50,261,901.09 


1889 


659.449.099.94 


1820 


2,079,992.38 


1866 


48.691,073.41 


1890 


673,399,118.18 


1821 


1,198,461.21 


1856 


47,777,672.13 


1891 


691.527,408.76 


1822 


1,681,592.24 


1857 


49,108,229.80 


1892 


726,222,832.60 


1823 


4.287,427.66 


1858 


46,802.865.00 


1898 


778,604,339.28 


1824 


9 463,922.81 


1869 


85,113.334.22 


1894 


774,201,776.31 


1826 j 
1826 1 


1.946.697.13 


1860 


33,193,248.60 


1896 


807.897.830.67 


5,201,650.43 


1861 


32,979,530.78 


1896 

\ 


853,906,635.61 
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150. 



MONEY -III U. M., Per Capita. 



Te«r. 


• 

O 

1 

a 

t 


_ 


36,211,000 




36,978,000 




87,766,000 
38,568,371 




39,666.000 




40.596.000 
41,677,000 




42.796,( 00 




43,961,000 




46,137,000 




46,363,000 




47,598,000 




48,866,000 




60,165,783 




61,316,000 


. ... ..' 


62,496,000 




63,6^,000 




54,911.000 


»• ••• •• 


66,148,000 
67,404,000 


- 


68,680,000 


^ 


69,974,000 
61,289,000 
62.622,260 






63.976,000 


^ 


66.403,000 


....,..•.••.••. ••.... 


66,826.000 
68,276,000 
69,763,000 




Govemment finance (per capita). 



$20.11 
19.38 
18.95 
18.73 
18,75 
18.79 
18.58 
18.83 
18.16 
17.52 
16.46 
16.62 
21. S2 
24.04 
27.41 
28.i0 
30.61 
31.06 
32.37 
31.61 
32. S9 
34.40 
33.86 
34.24 
34.31 
86.21 
84.75 
a5.44 
34.38 



$18.28 
18.39 
17.60 
17.60 
18.10 
18.19 
18.04 
18.13 
17.16 
16.12 
16.68 
16.32 
16.75 
19.41 
21.71 
22.37 
22.91 
22.66 
23.02 
21.82 
22.45 
22.88 
22.62 
22.82 
23.41 
24.44 
23.87 
24.33 
22.96 



1 


1 




«> 


&. 


1. 


ei2 


K 


^ A 


fl 


n 


o 


■M 


■^ 


V 


V 


y^ 


% 



$69.26 


$:i.84 


67.10 


3.4S 


64.4;i 


3.82 


60.46 


3.08 


66.81 


2.83 


62.96 


2.66 


60.62 


2.:^6 


49.17 


2.31 


47.63 


2.20 


46.66 


2.11 


43.56 


2.01 


42.01 


1.99 


40.85 


1.71 


38.27 


1.69 


36.46 


1.46 


31.91 


1.09 


28.66 


.96 


26.20 


.87 


24.60 


.84 


22.34 


.79 


20.03 


.71 


17.72 


.65 


16.92 


.53 


14.22 


.47 


13.32 


.37 


12.86 


.36 


12.65 


.34 


13.17 


.37 


12. 9J 


.44 



$13.65 
10.97 
9.H'2 
10.67 
9.69 
9 22 
8.01 
7.13 
6 65 
6.52 
6.07 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 



4L 
60 
65 
01 
64 
37 



6 27 
5.77 
5.76 
6.20 
6.32 
6.01 
6.44 
6.14 
5.43 
5.77 
4.36 
4.49 






T9.P7 
lO.'.l 
K.65 
8.0;i 
7 39 
G.84 
6.97 
7.07 
6.25 
5.87 
5.21 
4.9.S 
5.46 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4. 



34 
07 
,89 
90 
39 
64 
4.15 



47 
3J 
38 
75 
56 
5.28 
6.87 
6.48 
5.11 
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MONEY-Iiegal-tender, of IJ, S. 
No. 251. 

DEMAND TBEASX7BT NOTES. 

Demand Treasury notes, authorized by the act of July 17, IS^^l, 
chapter 5, and the act of February 12, 1862, chapter 20, shall 
lawful money and a legal tender, in like manner, as United 
notes.— R. S., sec. 3589. 

GOLD OEBTTFIOATES. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed ^o 
receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer or assistant tre^»-*" 
urers of the United States, in sums not less than twenty dollars, a:^^^ 
to issue certificates therefor in denominations of not Idss than tweiB-'*^ 
dollars each, corresponding with the denominations of United Stat^*^^ 
notes. The coin deposited for, or representing, the certificates 
deposit shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment of 
same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for custoi 
taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued -^^ 
Act of July 12, 1892; 22 Stat., 162. • 

GOLD COINS. « 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a legal tender in ^^ 
payments at their nominal value, when not below the standa-^ 
weight and limit of tolerance Provided by law for the single pie<?*> 
and, when reduced in weight below such standard and toleraace* 
shall be a legal tender at a valuation in proportion to their siCtVBl m^ 
weight— R. S., sec. 3585. "m ^^ ^ 

MINOB COINS, OOPPEB AND NICKEL. M *^ 

The minor coins of the United States shall be a legal tender, at 
their nominal value, for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cei 
in any one payment— R. S., sec. 3587. 



1 

Oft 



NATIONAL-BANE NOTES. 



That after any such association shall havn caused its promise -^^_ _s 

pay such notes on demand to be signed by the president or vice-preS^B |jr« 

dent and cashier thereof, in such manner as to make them obligat(yi^B tb; 

promissory notes, payable on demand, at its place of business, 8il^|p iCJO 

association is hereby authorized to issue and circulate the sam* * 

money; and the same shall be receWed at v^t Vdl «(Vl ^^xta fA i 

I 
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iVI02S£¥— liegal-Tender, etc.— Continued. 

Tnited States in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, and all 
otlier dues to the United States except for duties on imports; and 
also for salaries and otlier debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, corporations, and associations within the 
United States, except interest on the public debt, and in redemption 
of the national currency.— R. S., sees. 3473, 3475, 5182. 

SILVEB COIN. 

Silver dollars of the weight of 412V^ grains troy of standard sil- 
ver * * * which coins together with all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a 
legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except wliere otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tracts.— Act Feb. 28, 1878. K. S., sees. 3009, 3473, 3474, 3513, 3586. 

SUBSIDIABT SIIiYEB COIN. 

That the present silver coins of the United States of smaller de- 
nominations than one dollar shall hereafter be a legal tender in all 
sums not exceeding ten dollars, in full payment of all dues, public 
and private.— 21 Stat., 8. 

TBEASUBT NOTES. 

Treasury notes issued under the authority of the acts of March 3, 
1863, chapter 73, and June 30, 1864, chapter 172, shall be legal tender 
to the same extent as United States notes for their face value, ex- 
cluding interest: Provided, That Treasury notes issued under the 
act last named shall not be a legal tender in payment or redemption , 
of any notes issued by any bank, banking association, or banker, 
calculated and intended to circulate as money.-— Act Mar. 3, 1863, 
R. S., sec. 3590. 

That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury 
of the United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of 
the United States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no 
gfifekter or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time 
than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars 
^coined therefrom, then held in the Treasury, purchased by such 
ijpotes; and such Treasury notes shall be a legal leoAet \s^ ^^>;:^\sss£qX. 
all debte, public and private, except ^\ieTe o\Xierw\^fe «*:^x<£fK^ 
ulated in the contract, and shall \)e receWaXAe lox cv3kS\»xo»^ Nsx^e^^. 




JHOBIEY— IieK«l-tender, etc— Gontinned. 

and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued; an< 
notes, when held by any national baulking association, nn 
counted as a part of its lawful reserve. That upon demand 
holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided for, the 
tary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he ma 
scribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discre 
Act of July 14, 1890, 26 Stat., 289. 

X7NITED STATES NOTES. 

United states notes shall be lawful money, and a legal teni 
payment of all debts, public and private, within the United S 
except for duties on imports and interest on the public debt.— 
sec. 3588. 



JHIONEY. 



No. 252. 



Paper currenej/ of each denomination outstanding April 31, 189( 



DenominationB. 

• 


U.S. 

notes. 


Treasury 

notes of 

1890. 


National- 
bank notea 


Goldccr- 
tiflcates. 


Silver cer- 
tificates. 


1 


One-dollar 


$3,260,999 

»,503,71a 

67,639,679 

83,492,465 

81,869,310 

13,003,600 

23,7(J0,750 

7,069,500 

74,146,000 

16,000 

10,000 


$11,125,076 

8,914,034 

41,393,280 

41,168,380 

13,167,060 

511,950 

6,961,500 


$363,397 

171,244 

69,316,845 

69,441,600 

61,504,160 

11,030,650 

21,790,800 

123,500 

28,000 




$29,725,448 

16,070,299 

96.133,310 

108,203,171 

66,008,796 

11,684,460 

22,061,520 

260,600 

265,000 


$i 

9 


Two-dollar 




Five-dollar 




26 


Ten-dollar 




80 


Twenty-dollar 

Fifty-dollar 


$6,432,014 
8,166,866 
4,294,100 
3,829,000 
6,441,600 
6,286,000 

14,370,000 


21 
3 


One-hundred- dollar . . 
Five-hnndred-dollar. . 


^7 
1 


One-thoasand-doUar. . 
Five-thousand-dollar . 


9,838,000 


9 


Ten-thounand-dollar. . 




1 


Fractional parts 




29,242 



















Total 

Unknown, destroyed . 


347,681,016 
1,000,000 


133,069,280 


223,789,438 


43,817,469 


850,412,604 


1,00 












Net 


34v ,681,016 


133,069,280 


233,789,438 


43,817,460 


360,412,604 


1.09 







Issued under act of June 8, 1872, and representing United States notes deposite 
Treasury, currency certificates, in five-thousand-doUar notes, $766,000; in ten-fhons 
lar notes, $32,540,000 ; total, $33,206,000, 
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iriONOfriETAiiiiisra. 

No. 254. 

The use of only one metal as a standard of value in the coinage of 
B country; the economic theory that advocates such a single 
standard. 

mONROE DOCTRINE. 

No. 255. 

This question was brought before the U. S. Senate by the introduc- 
tion of various resolutions touching the controversy between Great 
T Britain and Venezuela relating to the boundary of British Guiana. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relatio^iS having considered the 
subject, Mr. Davis, on behalf of said committee, on Jan. 20, 1886, 
reported the following preamble and resolution: 

[Concurrent resolution relative to the assertion and enforcement of the Monroe doctrine.] 
•'Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That whereas President Monroe, in his message to Congress 
of December 2, A. D. 1823, deemed it proper to assert as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved 
that the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintained, were thenceforth not to 
be consgidered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
power; and 

"Whereas, President Monroe further declared in that message that 
the United States would consider any attempt by the allied powers 
of Europe to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety; that with the existing colonies 
and dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and 
should not interfere, but that with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it, and whose independ- 
ence we have on great consideration and on Just principles acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by 
any European power in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States; and further re- 
iterated in that message that it is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness; and 

"Whereas, The doctrine and policy so proclaimed by President Moii- 
roe have since been repeatedly asserted by the United States by Ex- 
ecntive (Jecjaratipp ftp(| action upon occasions and exijfencles similar 
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MONBOS DOCTBUIfi-OoniiniiecL 

to the particular occasion and exigency which caused them to be 
first annomiced, and hare been ever since their promulgation, and 
now are, the rightful policy of the United States: Therefore, 

*'Be it resolved. That the United States of America reaflirms and 
confLrms the doctrine and principles promulgated by President Mon- 
roe in his message of December 2, A. D. 1823, and declares that it 
will assert and maintain that doctrine and those principles, and 
will regard any infringement thereof, and particularly any attempt 
by any European power to take or acquire any new or additional 
territory on the American continents, or any island adjacent thereto, 
or any right of sovereignty or dominion in the same in any case or 
Instajice as to which the United States shall deem such attempt 
to be dangerous to its peace or safety, by or through force, purchase, 
cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, or by control 
of the easement in any canal or any other means of transit across 
the American Isthmus, whether under unfounded pretension of 
right in cases of alleged boundary disputes or under any other un- 
founded pretensions, as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States, and as an interposition which it would 
be impossible in any form for the United States to regard with in- 
dlCference." 

The resolution was debated in the Senate on various dates until 
the close of the session without final action. 

]IIORTGAGES--SUitlstlcs of U. S., 1890. 

A census bulletin, issued by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, gives a 
summary of the data collected in reference to the mortgages placed 
during the decexmial period 1880-1889 in the various States and Ter- 
ritories. Special Interest attaches to the tables, which indicate the 
extent to which farms and homes are mortgaged in different sections 
of the country, the decided difference in the rates of interest paid, 
and the r asons for mortgaging. 

We point out, first, the result of an attempt to ascertain the pur- 
poses ior which mortgage indebtedness is incurred. It appears from 
personal inquiries made in 102 selected counties, that 80.13 per cent. 
of the mortgages in number, and 82.56 per cent, in value, were made 
for purchase money and improvements. Not more than 1.73 per 
cent, of the sums procured by mortgages were disbursed for farm 
and family expenses. 

U 
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nEORTGAGfiS— StaUstics, etc-Continned. 

, We note next that the aggregate mortgage indebtedness of t^^^ 
United States amounted on January 1, 1890, to $6,019,679,985. Tfe^^ 
sum was represented by 4,777,698 mortgages, divided into W^^ 
classes, according as they rest on acre tracts or on city, town, (y^ 
village lots. The number of acres covered by mortgages in forc^ 
at the date mentioned was 273,352,109; the number of lots wad 
4,161,138. The smallest amount of mortgage debt owed in any 
State, viz., $2,194,995, rests upon Nevada. The heaviest burden is 
borne by New York, where the real estate mortgages are valued at 
$1,607,874,301, equivalent to nearly 27 per cent, of ihe whole mort- 
gage indebtedness of the United States. The mortgage debt in force 
throughout the Union amounts to $96 per capita of population, the 
three largest State averages being $268 in New York, $206 in Col- 
orado, and $200 in California. The largest proportion of mortgaged 
acres is in Kansas, where 60.32 per cent, of the total number of 
taxed acres are thus encumbered. Next stands Nebraska, with 54.73 
per cent., and then South I>akota, with 51.76 per cent. If we take 
the average of 41 States we find that only 28.86 per cent, of the 
taxed acres are covered by the existing mortgages. In several of 
the Southern States the land is conspicuously free from encum- 
brance. Thus, in Kentucky, the mortgaged acres constitute but 
13.73 per cent, of the taxed acres, in Virginia but 13.59, in Tennessee 
but 11.46, and in Florida but 9.76. The percentage of mortgaged 
farms to taxed farms in Arizona is 6.39, the lowest of all. 

It is surprising to learn from these statistics how small are the 
debts for which the great majority of mortgages are given. It ap- 
pears that 6.03 per cent, of the whole number made during the ten 
years ending December 31, 1889, were for amounts of less than $100 
each; while 45.17 per cent, were for sums of less than $500; mort- 
gages for debts less than $1,000 constituted 68.54 per cent, of the 
whole, and only 4.05 per cent, were for $5,000 or over. 

We come now to the varying rates of interest charged in different 
sections of the country, and here we encounter the gratifying fact 
that, considering the United States collectively, the average rate of 
interest declined from 7.14 per cent, in 1880 to 6.75 per cent, in 1889. 
Of the aggre^'ate mortgage indebtedness incurred during the ten 
years throughout the Union, 16.06 per cent, was subject to rates less 
than 6 per cent.; 41.89 per cent, to a rate of 6 per cent; and 42.05 
per cent to rates higher than that last named. Passing to details, 
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jnORTUAGfiS— Statistics, etc. Gontinaed. 

we observe that in the decennial period of 1880-'^ the rate of in- 
terest on mortgages fell in New Yorlt from 5.89 to 5.34 per cent; 
in Massachusetts from 6.06 to 5.35; in Connecticut from 5.91 to 5.54; 
in New Jersey from 5.d8 to 5.61; and in Pennsylvania from 5.87 to 
5.65. In Kansas the average rate of interest dropped from 9.47 to 
8.48; in Colorado from 11.06 to 8.22; in Nebrasl^a from 8.82 to 8.04, 
and in South Daltota from 10.31 to 8.96. In Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Tennessee the average rate has remained nearly stationary, 
close to 6 per cent In Vermon it has risen from 5.81 to 5.93, and in 
South Carolina from 7.50 to 8.35. 

Those who have taken their opinions concerning mortgages from 
the calamity howlers will be surprised at these figures; and instead 
of seeing in them proof of poverty and ruin, we see in them rather 
proof of the thrift and enteiprise which uses good character and 
credit to secure homes and fortunes. The following table gives the 
details: 



Objects of indebtedness. 



Total for 102 counties 

Purchase money — 

Improvements '. 

Purchase money and improvements (combined) - 

Business 

Farm machines, domestic animals, and other personal property.. 

Purchase money, improvements, Dusiness, and personal property 

(combined with one another) 

Purchase money, improvements, business, and personal property 

(combined with objects other than farm and family expenses) 

Purchase men ay, improvements, business, and personal property 

(combined with farm and family expenses) 

Farm and family expenses 

All other objects 

Total for purchase money and improvements (not combined with 
ether objects) r— ••: 

Total for purchase money, improvements, business, and personal 
property (not combined with other objects) 



For 
number. 


For 
amount 


100.00 


100.00 


64.67 

20.96 

4.59 

601 

1.95 


66.66 

20.81 

6.09 

8.92 

0.70 


1.73 


. 2.19 


0.45 


0.63 


2.06 
5.40 
2 27 


1.32 
1.78 
1.90 


80.13 


82.50 


89.82 


94.37 



NATlONAIi BANKS. 

BTo. 257. 

Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency^ showing the 
condition of the national hanks in the United States at the dose of business 
• fin Thursday J the 7th day of May, 1896. 

No. of Banks, 3694. 

Resources: 

Loans and discounts $1,970,098,833.06 

Overdrafts 12,787,531.23 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 225,017,500.00 

F. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits *K>5JV^$«*^S5Rs 
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U* S. bonds on hand $12,491,420.00 

Premiums on U. S. bonds 18,875,424.94 

Stocks, securities, etc 190,938,097.11 

Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 77,975,400.98 

Otlier real estate and mortgages owned 27,009,127.98 

Due from national banks (not reserve agents). . . 114,073,966.82 

Due from State banks and bankers , 28,285,698.29 

Due from approved reserve agents 195,752,733.58 

Checks and other cash items 12,295,435.30 

Exchanges for clearing house ^ . . 85,503,719.81 

Bills of other national banks 19,183,691.00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. . . . 986,263.57 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 

Gold (?oin .$105,938,779.74 

Gold Treasury certificates 21,383,020.00 

Gold clearing-house certificates. . 30,440,000.00 

Silver collars 7,285,043.00 

Silver Treasury certificates 31,512,287.00 

Silver fractional coin 5,814,316.48 

Total specie 202,373,446.22 

Legal tender notes 118,971,652.00 

XJ. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
tender notes 28,035,000.00 

. 349,380,098.22 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer. . 9,775,478.73 
Dug from U. S. Treasurer 1,635,392.62 

Total 3,377,638,822.24 

Liabilities: 

Capital stock paid hi 1652,0897780.97 

Surplus fund 247,546,067.10 

Undivided profits less expenses and taxes paid. . 89,378,085.39 

National-bank notes issued ♦201,834,295.00 

Less amount on hand 4,451,930.50 ^ 

Amount outstanding 197,382,364.50 

*The amount ofcircnlation outstanding at the date named, as shown by the books of 
this office was ^^224.363,327 ; which amount includes the notes of insolvent banks, of those 
/n rolaatary liqaidation. and of those which hare deposited lefral tender notes under thm 
Mctff of June 20, 1874, and July 12, 18SS, for the purpom ofTet&rms their cironlation. 
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State-bank notes outstanding , , « $60,383.60 

Due to other national banks \ 285,314,203.16 

Due to State banks and bankers 157,980,455.20 

^ Dividends unpaid 2,069,104.01 

Individual deposits 1,687,629,515.37 

U. S. deposits 21,015,358.71 

^Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 3,416,397.99 

Notes and bills redlscounted 11,563,851.93 

Bills payable 17,137,274.80 

Liabilities other than those above stated 5,055,979.61 

Total 3,377,638,822.24 



KTATlONAIi BANKIS— Condition or. 
No. 258. 

[From report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1805.] 

Since the granting of the first certificate of authority on June 20, 
1803, the total number of national banks organized has been 5,023, 
making an average for each year of 152. Of this number there were 
In active operation on October 31, 1895, 3,715, having an authorized 
capital stock of $664,136,915, represented by 285,190 shareholders, or 
an average capital for each bank of $173,772, the number of shares 
to each, 2,136, and the number of shareholders, 77. 

During the year there were 43 banks organized, located in 20 dif- 
ferent States, with an aggregate capital stock of $4,890,000. Of 
these 28, .with a capital stock of $2,530,000, are located in the North- 
ern and Northwestern section of the country, and 15, with a capital 
stock of $2,360,000, in the South and Southwest. 

The total amount of circulating notes outstanding October 31, 1895, 
was $213,887,630, of which amount $190,180,961 was secured by 
United States bonds, and $23;r06,669 by lawful money deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States. 

The net increase in the amount of circulation secured by bonds 
during the year was $10,779,597, and the gross increase in the total 
circulation was $6,322,540. 

The total resources of the national banks on the date of their last 
report of condition, September 28, 1895, was $3,423,629,343.63, of 
^which $2,059,408,402.27 represented loans and discounts, and $356,- 
677,580.61 money of all kinds in bank. Ot t\ieVt WtfoVYvW^^, %^.:^'^^.c 
0Si^^L28 represented individual depoBits, 5aa^S»&^5S^.^ «vx?K^\y^ 

^''- 'J. : 
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and net undivided profits, and $182,481,610.50 outstanding circulation 
secured by bonds. 

The corpora'te existence of 71 banks, with a capital stocli of $10,- ^ 
602,000, and total circulation of $3,226,275, has been extended during 
the year. 

The number of banks leaving the system by reason of the expira- 
tion of their corporate existence was 4, with a capital stock of 
$300,000, and circulation amounting to $123,700. 

The number of ba^ks which went into voluntary liquidation during ' 
the year was 51, with a capital stock of $6,093,100, and circulation 
amounting to $1,152,000. 

Receivers were appointed for 36 banks during the year, of which 
number 2 were reported last year as being in voluntary liquidation, 
and 9 closed their doors in 1893, and subsequently resumed business, 
but were finally compelled to go into insolvency because of con- 
tinued business depression and the slow character of their assets. 

During the year 3894 there were paid $5,124,577.94 to creditors of 
failed banks, and during the year just closed $3,380,552.65. 

The number of active banks, as compared with the number in 
operation during the year 1894, decreased 41 in 1895, with a cor- 
responding decrease in capital stock of $6,438,120. The number or- 
ganized during the year is 7 less than in 1894, and the number going 
into voluntary liquidation 28 less. There has been an increase of 15 
in the number of receivers appointed, and an increase of 30 in the 
extension of corporate existence granted. The loss through expira- 
tion of charters decreased 2, and the number organized to succeed 
expiring associations decreased 4. 



KTATIONAIi BANKS— Earnings Tor Year ending June 80, 

1895. 
No. 259. 

There were, Sept. 1, 1895, 3,703 national banks in the United States. 
Of these, 589 in the New England States earned, for the half year 
ended Sept. 1, 1895, 2.1 per cent, on their capital and surplus; 840 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey earned 2.97 per cent; 
166 in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, 2.94 per cent; 492 in the Southern States, 3.18 per cent; 
753 in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 2.96 per 
cent; 556 in lowsi, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 2J.' 
per cent; 119 in Colorado, Nevada, CaWtoTum, Oxe^oii, «L\i^ 
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^^'riOBTAJL BAKfKS-Earnlngs, ete.-Ck)ntixmed. 
**'44 per cent; while 188 in the remaining Northwestern States and 
^bree Territories earned 1 per cent, less than nothing for the time 
Siven. Savannah, Ga., 1 per cent.; St. Paul, Minn., 0.53 per cent; 
"^^evada, 0.49 per cent; South Dai^ota, 1.76 per cent; Washlngjpn, 
1.55 per cent, and Montana, 5.88 per cent., are all minus quantities. 
In other words, they made nothing; did business for the time given 
at a net loss. The average earnings in all the United States for this 
period was 2.6 per cent. (Report of Comptroller of the Currency, 
io95, Part I, pages 420-423.) 

INATlONAIi BAIVKS-Taxes Paid By. 
No. 260* 

It is often alleged that national banlis do not pay their full share 

of taxes. Money hidden in a stocking or buried in the ground can not 
well be gotten at for taxation, but the capital, deposits, and circula- 
tion of. a national banlt are all of record; they can not be hidden from 
the assessor, whether for the Government or for local purposes. 

Up to March 3, 1883, they were required to pay a tax on capital 
and deposits as well as circulation. This amounted to— 

rax on capital (to March 3, 1883) $7,855,887.74 

rax on deposits (to March. 3, 1883) ; 60,940,067.16 

rax on circulation (to June 30, 1895) 77,539,004.86 

Total 146,334,959.76 

This does not include cost of redemption, of new plates, and ex- 
aminers' fees. 
From 1883 to 1895 the ngures show— 

Semi-annual tax on circulation $25,285,486.62 

Cost of redemption 1,688,523.08 

Cost of plates, new banks 199,610.00 

Cost of plates, extended banks 197,395.00 

Examiners* fees 1,862,415.73 

Total 29,233,430.43 

NETHERLANDS. 

BTo. 261. 

In Netherlands the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit 
is the florin; the value in United States coin is $0.40.2; the coins are: 
gold, 10 florins; silver, ^4, 1, and 2% florins. The ratio of gold to 
silver is 1 of gold to 15% of silver, or 1 of gold to 15 of limited tender 
silver. 
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NEW ENGIiABiD— A Far Greater Casl4>mer Uian 01«1 WSmm^, 

land in Parebase of Americaii Pro<la€t»* 
No. S6S. 

If our country is to remain a prosperous and united peof^ see- 

tional interests are not to be legislated against. The South and the J 

W«st, controlling the votes in the Congress of the United States, to I 

enact tariff laws at the present time, must hold to the conservatire I 

view that New England is their best customer, and that the enact- ^ 

ment of laws detrimental to her great industrial interests cripples ^ 

her as a purchaser of the great products of the South and West. ] 

With three-fourths of all the spindles of the country, New Eng- 
land produces not a pound of cotton; but she consumes one-fifth of 
the whole cotton crop of the United States. Her purchase in 1890 - ^ 
amounted to more than $77,000,000. Can the South treat with indig- 
nity such a customer as this? ] 

New England grows less than four per cent of the wool of this J 

country, but she uses one-half of the total clip. Can the West and j 

the great Pacific States see New England slighted by crippling her 1 

industries? '' 

New England, again, mines not a pound of coal, but uses not less 
than ten million tons annually in her homes and factories. Can 
Maryland and the Virginias, whence a* large portion of this output 
comes, cast a vote in the Congress of the United States that would 
paralyze her great factory system, and cause her to put out her 
fires? 

Of all the articles of food for man and beast, New England pro- 
duces a suflBciency only of two things, hay for her cattle, and pota- 
toes for hor people. Therefore, she becomes an annual customer of 
the West for not less than three million barrels of flour, to which is 
to be added two-thirds of all the meat consumed throughout her 
domain. Certainly the West must be careful for such a customer. 

Manufacturing as she does fully three-fourths of all the boots and 
shoes worn in the country, she is a purchaser of hides and leather 
to the extent of the major portion of the output of the country. 
Her lumber has long since disappeared from off her mountain 
slopes. Now she looks to the Northwest and the South tor her sup- 
plies to build homes and factories. If these people who crowd the 
markets with their lumber are not careful of New England's thrift 
and prosperity, they must lose one of their best customers for tte 
purchase of lumb r. 
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* -The outcome of the whole question is that such legislation is but 
to pauperize the artisans of the East, and to bring sorrow and sad- 
ness into the homes where Joy and plenty have had their abode for 
^manj years. The laboring people of New England as well as the 
laboring people of all the country ought to understand this. One of 
their popular mottoes is, ^The injury to one is the concern of all,*' 
and let this be emblazoned forever on all New England's interests, 
•-^and held up before the whole country to warn them that if we would 
continue our national prosperity we must care for New England's 
factory system. 



MEWFOUNDIiABID. 
Ho. 263, 

In ' Newfoundland the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the 
dollar; the value in United States coin is $1.01.4; the coins are gold: 
2 dollars ($2.02.T>. The ratio of Canada is 1 of gold 14.95 of limited- 
tender silver. (Some doubt as to that of Newfoundland.) 



JI£WSPAPERS— Wlio Read Tbem— Free Trade and Protec- 
tion— Cyomparison of Intelligence. 
No. 968. 

Under the caption "Number of newspapers mailed to subscribers 
or news agents by publishers and news agents" we have the fol- 
fe^ lowing exhibit: 

I Total of the sixteen free-trade States 156,203,516 

Total Ohio and Illinois 159,254,004 

(!$howing difference in favor of these two protection States, Ohio 
and Ulinois, of 3.050,488. 

But peradventure publications of a higher order, which evidence 
more recondite learning and philosophical research, have flourished 
better. Let us examine: 

Under the classification "Number of magazines and other period- 
icals mailed to subscribers or news agents by publishers and news 
agents" we have the following exhibit: 

tal number in sixteen free-trade States, all Democratic. 8,890,350 
.^tal number issued in Ohio 6,498,216 



'Oitterence in favor of Ohio, a RepubUcan ^tat^ *1,^"\5^SAl 
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NORWAY. 

No, S65, 

In Norway the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the crown; 
the value in United States money is $0.26.8; the coins are gold: 10 and 
20 crowns. The ratio of the Scandinavian Union is 1 of gold to 14.88 
of limited silver. 

PANIC OF 1893-94. 
No. S66. 

Unlike the panics of former periods, the great depression in busi- 
ness of 1893-'94 was not the result of, nor attended with undue 
paper Inflation, nor depreciation of paper currency, nor suspension 
of specie payments, nor by extraordinary importations of foreign 
goods. It came almost solely from fear of the results of political 
change. The election of 1892 gave to the Democratic party all 
branches of the Government which have a voice in law-making, for 
the first time since the civil war, and on the most radical platform 
they had ever adopted. Hence the certainty of great changes. in tlie 
financial policy of the country, with entire uncertainty as to wliat 
the changes would be, caused a sudden stoppage of all business en- 
terprises with the resulting disasters. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected in an era of great prosperity. The bells 
and steam whistles of every hamlet and city in the land then called 
to labor the most prosperous and contented people on the face of 
the earth. 

Never before in the history of the United States had the country 
been in a more prosperous condition, and so far as one could look 
into the future the outlook for all branches of industry was of such 
an encouraging nature as to be a source of universal congratula- 
tion. Without free trade, without free coinage of silver there had 
been three decades of gro-^ h and unprecedented business activity- 
The American people, of all the millions living on the globe, were the 
best housed, the best clothed, and the best fed. 

The Weekly Review of Trade, published by R. G. Dun & Co.'8 
Commercial Agency, speaks as follows of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1892: 

"A fiscal year never matched In the whole history of the country j 

in volume of industrial production, in magnitude of domestic e^t 

changes, or in foreign trade has just closed. The imports for the 

year have been about $833,000,000, the increase in New York W 

June over last year being about IS pex ewit. Exports from Nef, 
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d 15.4 per ceut., and the aggregate for the year has been 
17,000,000. Railroad earnings have been the largest in any 
;ar, snd clearings in June the largest ever known in that 
eeding last year 8 per cent, and for the whole year the 
)r known outside of N«w York. Failures for the half 
been 5,503, against 6,073 in 1891, and liabilities $62,000,- 
; $92,000,000, and on the whole about the smallest for five 
spite of low prices additional works are going into op- 
in in tae iron manufacture, and yet more in woolen and 
oreover, the crops this year promise to be very satisf ac- 
he new half year begins with excellent prospects." 
c of 1893 has not abated. The present, July, 1896, finds 
:y business enterprise either suspended or running on the 
)ssible basis of business. The people of the whole coun- 
king to the success of the Republican ticket in the elec- 
Kinley and Hobart as the sure remedy to stop the panic 
ig business confidence. 

PAiPER, 1890, 

>lishments 567 

al $82,374,099 

oyees 29,568 

js $13,746,584 

rials 42,223,314 

lets 74,309,388* 

er capita, $461.91; amount imported 1893. $8,680,319; duty 
^2,070,124; average ad valorem under old laws, 23.85 per 
2r new law, 20.53 per cent. 

PARITY. 

in exchange of coin as now provided by law— 1 ounce 
equal to 16 in silver. 

PENSIONERS. 

there were 126,722 pensioners on the rolls, who were paid 
5. In 1895 the'-e were 970,524 pensioners, who were paid 
>1. 
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PENSIOHERSI—Dropped from Rolls DarinK Fiscal ¥i 

1895. 
Bio. S70. 



Classes. 



Oeneral law. 



Invalids 

Army and Navy. -{ Nnrsoa 

Widows, etc. 



{ 



TotaL. 



Olassiflcation of widows' roll, general 
law: 

Widows without children 

Widows with children 

Minor children 

Mothers ^ 

Fathers 

Brothers and sisters, dependent 
sons and daugliters 



Act June 27, 1890. 
Army and Navy | 



Inrallds. 

Widows, etc. 



Total. 



Classification of widows' roll, act of 
Jnne 27, 1890 : 

Widows without children 

Widows with children 

Minor children 

Mothers 

Fathers ■ 

Helpless Children 



War 0/ 1812. 



Survivors.. 
Widows.... 



Total... 

War with Mexico. 



Survivors , 
Widows.... 



Total 

Indian Ware^ 1832-1842. 



Survivors . 
Widows 



Total 

Grand total. 



death. 



8,419 

7 
4,417 



12,843 



1,887 

168 

9 

1,759 
694 

10 



10,3 3 
2,620 



12,973 



1,462 

263 

19 

601 

376 

7 



24 
675 



699 



738 
249 



987 



276 
138 



414 



27,816 



By re- 
mar- 
riage. 



666 



666 



296 
366 



644 



644 



238 
302 



6 
6 



Minors 
by legal 
limita- 
tion. 



642 



642 



642 



602 
602 



602 



1,204 1,144 



By fail, 
ure to 
claim. 



660 
684 



1,244 



846 

28 



143 
67 

11 



922 
147 



1,069 



109 
11 



16 
11 



64 



54 



163 

47 



200 



2,567 



For 

other 

causes. 



732 



292 



],024 



167 

66 

48 

26 

6 



7,825 
669 



8,4S4 



369 
199 
26 
34 
19 
12 



1 

8 



90 
38 



128 



6 
30 



35 



9,680 



peusio-XLA), 
from tr<o2b 



9,811 

7 

6,499 



16,308 



2,684 
597 
599 

1,983 
667 

31 



19,100 
4,673 

23,67i 



2,168 , 
777 

617 i 

555 

406 . 

19 i 



35 

687 : 



961 
889 

1,820 

381 
1^ 

T2^ 
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PENS EON ERS-Ou RoUs June 30, 1895. 
Ho. S71. 

Widows and daughters of Revolutionary soldiers 12 

Army invalid pensioners 352,45t( 

Army widows, minor children, etc 100,22i^i 

Navy invalid pensioners 4,770 

Navy widows, minor children, etc 2.431 

Survivors of the war of 1812 2J 

Widows of soldiers of the war of 1812, 3,626 

Survivors of the Mexican war 12,580 

Widows of soldiers of the Mexican war 7,868 

Survivors of the Indian wars (1832-1842) 3,012 

Widows of survivors of the Indian wars (1832-1842) 3,01i 

Army nurses 499 

Act of June 27, 1890: 

Army invalid pensioners 305,118 

Army widows, minor children, etc 95,096 

Navy invalid pensioners 12,997 

Navy widows, minor children, etc 5,104 

Total 970,524 

PENSIONS— Appropriations Year Ending Jane 30, 1896. 
No. 27^. 

The amount paid for pensions in the year ended June 30, 1895, 

viz., $139,807,337.30, was very close to the amount paid the last pre- 
vious year, which was $139,804,461.05, the increase in the later 
year being $2,876.25. There would have been some decrease from 
the amount paid the previous year but for two acts of Congress, ap- 
proved March 2, 1895. One of these acts increased all pensions then 
below $6 per month to that rate, and, ap the rolls then stood, in- 
creased the expenditure for pensions about $1,500,000 per year. The 
other act repealed the enactment of March 3, 1893, which forbade 
the payment of pensions to persons not residing in the United 
States (with certain exceptions) after July 1, 1893. This repeal 
made all such unpaid pensions to non-residents as had accumulated, 
remaining unpaid after July 1, 1893, payable at onee, and increased 
by about $275,000 the amount of payments made in the last four 
months of the last fiscal year. 

It will be seen therefore that the appropriation of $140,000,000 for 
the payment of pensions during the present fiscal year may possibly, 
in view of the changes in the laws just adverted to, require a slight 
addition to meet the expenditure. 
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PENSIONS- Claimants, Number of, Jane 30, 1895. 
No. 273. 

STATEMENT OF NUMBER OP CLAIMANTS. 

Original invalicl: 

General laws 87,C53 

Act of June 27, 1890 130,870 

Old war 296 

1812 sw^ice 13 

Mexican service 499 

4 

Indian wars 263 

Army nurses 474 

Increase invalid: 

General laws 78,283 

Act of June 27, 1890 ' 48,592 

Old war 155 

Mexican war (act of Jan. 5, 1893) 1,692 

Original widows: f 

General laws 49,525 

Act of June 27, 1890 53,175 

Old war 103 

1812 service 101 

Mexican service 981 

Indian wars 1,064 

Widows* increase (supplemental and increase for helpless 

child, etc.) *. 456 

Bounty land 280 

Total number of claimants 459,475 

Total number already drawing pensions 248,710 

Number of claimants not pensioned 210,765 

PENSIONS— Commissioner's Report. 

No. 274- 

[Sept. 30, 1895.] 

The number of pensioners on the rolls June 30, 1894, was 969,544. 
During the year following 39,185 new pensioners were added to the 
rolls, 4,206 who had been previously dropped were restored, and 
42.411 were dropped for death and other causes. The net increase 
during the year was 980, and on June 30, 1895, the number of pen- 
sioners on the rolls was 970,524. 

During the year 27,816 pensioners were reported as having died. 
The other droppings were because of the remarriage of widows. 
iiiDitation of time in case of minors, failure to claim pensions for 



^fiNSlONS— CommiMiioiEer's Report— Continned. 

tihree years/ adjudication that pensioners had no title to pension or 

that the right had ceased, and for other causes. 

During the same period there were allowed 57,152 claims for in- 
orease, additional pension, and other changes, so that the whole 
number of certificates issued during the year was 96,337, and 103,- 
855 claims of all kinds were rejected. 

An act of Congress approved March 2, 1895, raised on and after 
that date the rate of all pensions then below $6 per month to that 
rate. It was deemed unnecessary to issue new certificates, which 
would require a large amount of labor, and therefore the pension 
agents were instructed to pay at the advanced rates upon the old 
certificates. As every certificate for a rate below $6 was by that act 
increased to $6, there was no chance for a mistake, and the plan 
adopted, besides saving the labor of a reissue of certificates, effect- 
ually guarded against any delay in paying the pensioners at the in- 
creased rates. 

CONDITION OF THB WOBE. 

On July 1, 1895, there were in the pending riles, undisposed of and 
in different stages of preparation and advancement, claims for pen- 
sion or for increase to the number of 552,210, represented by 459,475 
claimants, of whom 248,710 were upon the pension rolls, and 210,765 
were original claimants, or widows, or dependent not upon the rolls. 

« 

The number of pending claims of this latter class is 76,444 less than 
at the beginning of the year. The number of new applications of all 
classes filed within the year was 37,060. 

PEMSIOMS— Learislation on. 
So. 2S75. 

P^rom 1861 to 1875 the Congress was under Republican control, and 
all legislation upon pensions during that time was Republican legis- 
lation. With the latter year the Democrats gained control of the 
House of Representatives. In 1878 the effect of Democratic control 
began to be apparent. The Republican law of February 14, 1871, 
was amended by the Democratic act of March 9, 1878, so that 
widows of soldiers of. the war of 1812 should lose their pensions 
upon remarriage; the term of service was reduced from sixty to 
fourteen days, and the provision which prevented those who had 
been in rebellion in the late war from receiving pensions was 
stricken out. 

The effect of this was to restore to the rolls the names of all pen- 
sioners of the war of 1812 which had been stricken off for participa- 
tion in, or encouragement of, the rebellion. This, with another act 
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approved in 1879, giving three months' extra pay to oiBcers and 
soldiers of the Mexican war, were some of the measures of that 
period of Democratic ascendency, and both were intended mainly 
to benefit persons who lived in the Southern States. 

The principal measure of the six years of Democratic control in 
the House was the ''arrears" act. But this was a Republican law, 
in that it was introduced by a Republican (Cummings of Kansasj, 
was put on its passage by a Republican (Haskell of Kansas), was 
voted for by 116 Republicans and 48 Democrats in the House, a 
majority of the Democrats in the House voting against it. 

In the Senate there were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats voting 
in favor, and the 3 nays were all Democrats. A later Democratic 
limitation of the arrears was put into an appropriation bill reported 
by W. A. J. Sparlts (Democrat) of Illinois, creating a limitation of 
less than one year and four months— that is, from March 3, 1879, to 
July 1, 1880— and that law has remained in force to the present 

Votes shown in detail as follows: 





For bill. 


Against bill. 


Name of UU. 


Bepub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Bepub-^ 
iicans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Beneal of arrears limitation 


116 
72 

118 
2T 

lU 

138 


48 
67 
80 
7 
66 
87 


None. 

1 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


61 


Mexican pension, Senate amendment 


84 


Widows' increase 


58 


Senate bill, 1886 


14 


Deoeudent neusion bill 


76 


Denendent nension bill, over veto 


125 






Total 


686 


296 


1 


418 







Let US now present a similar table of the votes upon various pen- 
sion measures in 1890, which will show: 



Name of bill. 



Dependent parents. Senate 

Morrill, 62.year bill 

Morrill, Cheadle 6 )-year amendment 

Morrill, 60-year bill 

Disability, couferencf. House 

Disability, conference. Senate 

Prisoners of war 

Total 



For biU. 


Agains 


Repub- 


Demo- 


Repub- 


licans. 


crats. 


licans. 


31 


10 


None. 


136 


34 


1 


143 


4> 


None. 


141 


88 


None. 


117 


28 


None. 


31 


8 


None. 


119 


24 


None. 


719 


177 


1 



Demo- 
crats. 



12 
86 

71 
71 
86 

18 
78 
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Combining the two tables it will be seen tliat so far as tliese re- 
ported roll calls showj there were: 



For the UUs. 

Kepublicans 1,304 

l>^iDOcrat8 472 



Against (he bill* 

Republicans 2 

Democrats 810 



PfiMSIONS— Republican Party on. 

From 1862 until 1875 the Goyernment, in all its branches, was 
controlled by the Republican party. During that time our pension 
syfitem, as it now exists, was built up. The fundamental act was 
tl)at of July 14, 1862, and between that date and the election of a 
Democratic Congress in 1875, fourteen other acts were passed en- 
larging and improving the system. Under these acts the greater 
part of the annual expenditures for pensions now being made was 
authorized. They were all Republican measures. Every law, every 
section, ev^ry line, word, and syllable relating to pensions in the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1874 was enacted by Republican Congresses, by 
Republican votes, and approved by Republican Presidents. 

The Republican party has always maintained that one of the first 
duties of the American people was the practical recognition, in a 
material way, of our sacred obligations to the volunteer soldiers of 
the United States. In a long series of official utterances, this party 
has always, in its great representative national conventions, pledged 
itself to the maintenance of a policy of liberality, unlimited by tech- 
nical or burdensome restrictions in the award and distribu- 
tion of the fund cheerfully offered to pensioners by the 
votes of a grateful people. It may add to the inspiration of loyal 
hearts to recall some of these utterances, and to hear anew what we 
have said, and what pledges we have made from time to time. The 
pension policy inaugurated by the Republican party has l)ecome so 
closely incorporated into our governmental system that in quoting 
these glorious and patriotic expressions we feel almost as if hearing 
anew the voices of the revered men of the historic past. 

At Baltimore, in 1864, the Republican National Convention said: 

•^Resolved, That the thanks of the American people are due to the 
soldiers and sailors of the Army and N.avy who have periled their 
lives in defense of the country and in vindication of the Honor of the 
flag; that the nation owes to them some permanent recognition of 
their patriotism and their valor, and ample and permanent provision 
15 
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for those of their sarvivois who have received disabling and honor- 
able wounds in the service of the country; and that the jnemories of 
those who have fallen in its defense shall- be held in grateful and , 
everlasting remembrance." 

That was in 1864, over thirty years ago, and during the very 
height of the war. The Republican party did not wait until after 
Lee's surrender, but announced its policy while its defenders were in 
the field. 

PENSIONN— Republican Platt'orm, 1890. 
No. 277. 

The veterans of the Union Army deserve and should receive fair ' 
treatment and generous recognition. Whenever practicable they 
should be given the preference in the matter of employment, and they 
are entitled to the enactment of such laws as are best calculated 
to secure the fulfillment of the pledges made to them in the dark 
days of the country's peril. We denounce the practice in the Pen- 
sion Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on by the present Ad- 
ministration, of reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping names 
from the rolls as deserving the severest condemnation of the Ameri- 
can people. 

PERU. 

No. 27S. 

In Peru the standard is silver; the monetary unit is the sol; the 
value in United States money is $0.61.3. The coins are silver: sol 
and divisions. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15% of 
silver. 

PLATFORM— Cbicago, 189I1S— C onsistent?— Wbat. a Dem<»* 

crat Says About It. 
No. !379. 

[From VTashington Post, July 19.] 



itr 



'Trusts and monopolies," ilie "few enriched at the expense of the 
many," and other pyrotechnics of the stump, bang and bust, sputter 
and shriek all over the platform, upon which is sitting a millionaire- 
coupon-clipping corporation President, serenely reading about "a 
vicious monetary system," under which his millions were accumu- 
lated. Just try, Mr. Editor, to imagine Androw .Taokson accepting a 
nomination for President with Nick Biddlc as a running mate. "By 
the eternals." the old hero will turn in his grave if he hears this 
Chicago nomiDailon and platform called Democratic. 
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L— Chicai^o, etc.— Continued. 
There are. other modern iniprovements— combinations of Irrecon- 
cilables— which the canvass will develop, but which your space will 
not permit of elucidation at present. Hence, looking to the sub- 
stance rather than at the form of this convention, I cannot agree 
with the Post that this Chicago convention "was Democratic." 

PLATFORM DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

[Adopted by the Democratic Convention at Gliicago, July 8, 1896.] 
We, the Democrats of the United States, in National Conyentiou 
assembled, do reaflflrm our allegiance to those great essential princi- 
ples of justice and liberty upon which our institutions are founded, 
and which the Democratic party has advocated from Jefferson's time 
to our own— freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
conscience, the preservation of personal rights, the equality of all 
citizens before the law, and the faithful observance of constitutional 
limitations. 

STATE BIGHTS. 

During all these years the Democratic party has resisted the ten- 
dency of selflBh interests to the centralization of governmental 
power, and steadfastly maintained the integrity of the dual scheme 
of government established by the founders of this republic of repub- 
lics. Under its guidance and teachings the great principle of local 
self-government has found its best expression in the maintenance of 
the rights of the States and in its assertion of the necessity of confin- 
ing the General Government to the exercise of the powers granted 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

THE MONEY QUESTION. 

Recognizing that the money system is paramount to all others at 
this time, we invite attention to the fact that the Federal Constitu- 
tion names silver and gold together as the money metals of the 
United States, and that the first coinage law passed by Congress 
under the Constitution made the silver dollar the monetary unit, 
and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio based upon the silver- 
dollar unit. 

We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the 
knowledge or approval of the American people has resulted in the 
appreciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of com 
modities produced by the people; a heavy increase in the burden of 
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taxation and of all debts, public and priyate; the enrichment of 
money-lending class at home and abroad; prostration of indosUji 
and impoverishment of the people. 

We are unalterably opposed to gold monometallism, which hae^ 
locked fast the prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis o^ 
hard times. Gold monometallism is a British policy, and its adop- 
tioa has brought other nations into financial servitude to London* 
It is not only un-American but anti- American, and it can be fastened 
ou the United States only by the stifling of that spirit and love of 
liberty which proclaimed our political independence in 1776 and 
won it in the war of the Revolution. 

FBEB 8ILTEB. 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver 
at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver 
dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, 
public and private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for 
the future the demonetization of any kind of legal-tender money by 
private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to the 
liolders of the obligations of the United States the option reserved by 
law to the Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver 
coin or gold coin. 

BOND ISSUES. 

We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States in time of peace, and condemn the trafficking with 
banking syndicates which, in exchange for bonds and at an enor- 
mous profit to themselves, supply the Federal Treasury with gold to 
maintain the policy of gold monometalliqjn. 

Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and Presl- 
dont Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to 
corporations or individuals. We therefore demand that the power 
to issue notes to circulate as money be taken from the national 
banks, and that all paper money shall be issued directly by tb«» 
Treasury Department, be redeemable in coin, and receivable for alJ 
debts, public and private. 

TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 

We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for purposes of rev- 
enue, such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout 
the country pnd not discriminate between class or section, and 
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tbat taxation should be limited by the needs of the Government hon- 
estly and. economically administered. We denounce, as disturbing to 
business, the Republican threat to restore the McKinley law, which 
has been twice condemned by the people in national elections, and 
which, enacted under the false plea of protection to home' industry, 
proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies, enriched the few 
at the expense of the many, restricted trade, and deprived the pro- 
ducers of the great American staples of access to their natural mar- 
liets. Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any 
agitation for further changes in our tariff laws, except «uch as are 
necessary to malce the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the income tax. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

There would be no deficit in the revenue but for the annulment by 
the Supreme Court of a law passed by a Democratic Congress in 
strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of that court for nearly 
one hundred years, that court having sustained constitutional objec- 
tions to its enactment which had been overruled by the ablest 
judges who have ever sat on that bench. We declare that it is the 
duty of Congress to use all the constitutional power which remains 
after that decision, or which may come by its reversal by the court, 
as it may hereafter be constituted, so that the burdens ot taxation 
may be equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth may 
bear its due proportion of the expenses of the Government. 

IMMIGBATION. 

We hold that the most efficient way to protect American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with 
it in the home marliet, and that the value of the hom(' marliet to 
cur American farmers and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious 
monetary system, which depresses the prices of their products below 
the cost of production, and thus deprives them of the means 
of purchasing the products of our home manufacture. 

OONGBESSIONAL APPBOPBIATIONS. 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations of recent 
Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high, while the labor 
that pays them is unemployed, and the products of the people's toil 
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are depressed in price till they no longer repay the cost of production. 
We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which best befits 
a Democratic Government and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people. , 

FEDEBAJi INTEBFERENOE. 

We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and 
a crime against free institutions, and we especially object to govern- 
ment by injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppres- 
sion, by which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the States 
and rights of citizens, become at once legislators, judges, and execu- 
tioners, and we approve the bill passed at the last session of the 
United States Senate, and now pending in the House, relative to con- 
tempts in Federal courts, and providing for trials by jury in cer- 
tain cases of contempt.- 

« 

PACIFIC FUNDING BILL. 

No discrimination should be indulged by the Government of the 
United States in favor of any of its debtors. We approve of the re- 
fusal of the Fifty-third Congress to pass the Pacific Railroad fund- 
ing bill, and denounce the effort of the present Republican Congress 
to enact a similar measure. 

PENSIONS. 

Recognizing the just claims of deserving Union soldiers, we heart- 
ily indorse the rule of the present Commissioner of Pensions that no 
names shall be arbitrarily dropped from the pension roll, and the 
fact of an enlistment and service should be deemed conclusive evi- 
dence against disease or disability before enlistment. 

CUBA. 

We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic 
struggle for liberty and independence. 

THE CIVIL SEBVICE. 

We are opposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor ap- 
pointments based upon merits, fixed terms of office, and such an 
administration of the civil-service laws as will afford equal oppor- 
tunities to all citizens of ascertained fitness. 

NO TUIBD TEBM. 

We declare it to be the unwritten law of this Republic, established 
by custom and usage of one hundred years, and sanctioned by the 
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examples of the greatest and wisest of those who founded and hare 
maintained our Government, that no man should be eligible for a 
third term of the Presidential office. 

COBPOBATE WEAIiTH. 

The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our 
leading railroad systems, and formation of trusts and pools require 
a stricter control by the Federal Government of those arteries of 
commerce. We demand the enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and such restrictions and guarantees 
in the control of railroads as will protect the people from robbery 
and oppression. 

ADMISSION OF TEBBITOBIES. 

We favor the admission of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona into the Union as States, and we favor the early admission 
of all the Territories giving the necessary population and resources 
to entitle them to Statehood, and while they remain Territories we 
hold that the officials appointed to administer the government of any 
Territory, together with the District of Columbia and Alaska, should 
be bona fide residents of the Territory or District in which their du- 
ties are to be performed. The Democratic party believes in home 
rule and that all public lands of the United States should be appro- 
priated to the establishment of free homes for American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska be granted a Delegate 
in Congress, and that the general land and timber laws of the United 
States be extended to said Territory. 

MISSISSIPPI BIYEB IMPBOYEMENTS. 

The Federal Government should care for and improve the Missis- 
sippi River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to 
secure for the interior people easy and cheap transportation to tide- 
water. When any waterway of the Republic is of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand aid of the Government, such aid should be ex- 
tended upon a definite plan of continuous work until permanent im- 
provement is secured. 

Confiding in the justice of our cause and the necessity of its suc- 
cess at the polls, we submit the foregoing declaration of principles 
and purposes to the considerate judgment of the American people. 
We invite the support of all citizens who approve them, and who 
desire to have them made effective through legislation for the relief 
of the people and the restoration of the country's prosperity. 
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PLATFORM PEOPLE'S PARTY. 
No. 281. 

[Adopted by the Populist Convention at St. Louis, July 24, 1896.] 

The People's Party, assembled in National Convention, reaffirms 
its allegiance to the principles declared by the founders of the Re- 
puMic, and also to the fundamental principles of just government 
as enunciated in the platform of the party in 1892. 

We recognize that through the connivance of the present and 
preceding Administrations the country has reached a crisis in its 
national life, as predicted in our declaration four years ago, and 
that prompt and patriotic action is the supreme duty of the hour. 

We realize that, while vre have political independence, our financial 
and industrial independence is yet to be attained by restoring to 
our country the constitutional control and exercise of the functions 
necessary to a people's government, which functions have been 
basely surrendered by our public servants to corporate monopolies. 
The influence of European money changers has been more potent in 
shaping legislation than the voice of the American people. Execu- 
tive power and patronage have been used to corrupt our legislatures 
and defeat the will of tl e people, and plutocracy has been enthroned 
upon the ruins of democracy. 

To restore the government intended by the fathers and for the 
welfare and prosperity of this and future generations, we demand 
the establishment of an economic and financial system which shall 
make us masters of our own affairs and independent of European 
control, by the adoption of the following declarations of principles; 

▲S TO MONET, BONDS, AND INCOME TAX. 

1. We demand a national money, safe and sound, issued by the 
General Government only, without the intervention of banks of issue, 
to be a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, ana a just, 
equitable, and efficient means of distribution direct to the people and 
through the lawful disbursements of the Government. 

2. We demand the free and unrestricted coinage of silver and • 
gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the con- 
sent of foreign nations. 

3. We demand that the volume of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to an amount sufficient to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness population of this cotintry and to restore the just level of prices 
of labor and production. 

4, We denounce the sale of bonds and the VncTea^e ot \3aa "^\s\\Uc 
interest-bearing bond debt made by tbe preaeiit. A.dm\iQ\*lxa\\Q.vi tv^ 
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unnecessary and without authority of law, and that no more bonds 

bo issued except by specific act of Congress. 

5. We demand such legal legislation as will prevent the demoneti- 
zation of the lawful money of the United States by private contract. 

6. We demand that the Government on payment of its obligations 
shall use its option as to the kind of lawful money in which they 
are to be paid, 'and we denounce the present and preceding Adminis- 
trations for surrendering this option to the holders of Government 
obligations. 

7. We demand a graduated income tax, to the end that aggregated 
wealth shall bear its just proportion of taxation, and we denounce 
the recent decision of the Suprem Court relative to the Income-tax 
law as a misinterpretation of tne Constitution and an invasion of 
the rightful powers of Congress over the subject of taxation. 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be established by 
the Government for the safe deposit of the savings of the people 
and to facilitate exchange. 

OOYEBNMENT 0\^'NEBSHIP OF BAII^OADB AND TELEOBAPH. 

1. Transportation being a means of exchange and a public neces- 
sity, the Government should own and operate the railroads in the 
interest of the people and on non-partisan basis, to the end that all 
may be accorded the same treatment in transportation, and that the 
tyranny and political power now exercised by the great railroad cor- 
porations, which result in the impairment if not the destruction of 
the political rights and pers'^nal liberties of the citizen, may be de- 
stroyed. Such ownership is to be accomplished gradually, in a man- 
ner consistent with sound public policy. 

2. The interest of the United States in the public highways built 
with public moneys and the proceeds of extensive grants of land 
to the Pacific railroads should never be alienated, mortgaged, or sold, 
but guarded and protected for the general welfare as provided by 
the laws organizing such railroads. The foreclosure of existing liens 
of the United States on these roads should at once follow default 
in the payment of the debt of the companies, and at the foreclosure 
sales of said roads the Government shall purchase the same if it 
becomes necessary to protect its interests therein, or if they can be 
purchased at a reasonable price; and the Government shall operate 
said railroads as public highways for the benefit of the whole and 
not in the interest of the few, under suitable ^\:o^\^\ft^>i.^ l<^x ^^-^'s^fc^- 
tion of life and property, giving to a\\ \x«L^«^c>TV"aiC\«^ \s^&^^'?5v.^ "^s^.^ 

privileges and equal rates for taxes anOi IxeV^X.. 
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3. We denounce the present infamous sehei^es for refunding those 
debts and demand that the laws now applicable thereto be executed 
and administered according to their true intent and spirit. 

4. The telegraph, like the post-office system, heing a necessity for 
the transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment in the interest of the people. 

LAND, HOMES, AND PAOIFIC BAZLBOAD OBANT8. 

1. The true policy demands that the national and State legislation 
shall be such as will ultimately enable every prudent and indus- 
trious citizen to secure a home, and therefore the land should not be 
monopolized for speculative purposes. 

All lands now held by railroads and other corporations in excess of 
their actual needs should by lawful means be reclaimed by the Gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only, and private land monop- 
oly, as well as alien ownership, should be prohibited. 

2. We condemn the frauds by which the land grant to the Pacific 
Railroad Companies have, through the connivance of the Interior 
Department, robbed multitudes of bona fide settlers of tneir homes 
and miners of their claims, and we demand legislation by Congress 
which will enforce the exemption of mineral land from such grants 
after as well as before patent 

3. We demand that bona fide settlers on all public lands .be 
granted free homes, as provided in the national homestead law, and 
that no exception be made in the case of Indian reservations when 
opened for settlement, and that all lands not now patented come 
under this demand. 

DIBEOT liEGISIiATION AND GENEBAL PLANKS. 

We favor a system of direct legislation through the mitiatiye and 
referendum under proper constitutional safeguards. 

We demand the election of President, Vice-President, and United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

We tender to the patriotic people of Cuba our deepe3t sympathy 
in their heroic struggle for political freedom and Independence, and 
we believe the time has come when the United States, the great 
Republic of the world, should recognize that Cuba is and of right 
ought to be a free and independent state. 

We favor home rule in the Territories and the District of Oolnm- 
bin and the early admission of the TerritoTiea aa States. 
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' All public salaries should be made to correspond to the price of 
labor and its products. 

In times of great Industrial depression idle labor should be em- 
ployed on public worlds as far as practicable. 

The arbitrary course of the courts in assuming to imprison citi- 
zenri for indirect contempt and ruling by injunction snould be pre- 
vented by proper legislation. 

We favor just pensions for our disabled Union soldiers. 

Believing that the elective franchise and untrammelled ballot are 
essential to a government of, for, and by the people, the People's 
Party condemn the wholesale system of disfranchis-»ment adopted 
in some States as unrepublican and undemocratic, and wo declare it 
to be the duty of the several State Legislatures to talie such action 
as will secure a full, free, and fair ballot and an honest count. 

FIKANOIAL QUESTION **THS PBE8BINO ISSUE." 

While the foregoing propositions constitute the platform upon 
which our party stands, and for the vindication of which its organi- 
zation will be maintained, we recognize that the great and pressing 
issue of the pending campaign, upon which the present Presidential 
election will turn, is the financial question, and upon this great and 
specific issue between the parties we cordially invite the aid and co- 
operation of all organizations and citizens agreeing with us upon 
this vital question. 

pjlatforjh republican party. 

No. 282. 

[Adopted by Uie Kepublioan Convention at St. Louis, June 17, 1896.] 

The Republicans of the United States, assembled by their repre- 
sentatives in national convention, appealing for the popular and 
historical justification of their claims to the matchless achievements 
of the thirty years of Republican rule, earnestly and confidently ad- 
dress themselves to the awakened intelligence, experience, and con- 
science of their countrymen in the following declaration of facts and 
principles: 

For the first time since the civil war the American people have 
witnessed the calamitous consequences of full and unrestricted Dem- 
ocratic control of the Government. It has been a record of unparal- 
leled incapacity, dishonor, and disaster. In administrative manage- 
ment it has ruthlessly sacrificed Indispensable revenue, entailed axk 
unceasing deScit, eked out ordinary cuTteul ex^eii^fe^ ^VOsi\i^-^x^-^' 
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money, piled up the public debt by $262,000,000 iu time of peacc^ 
forced an adverse balance of trade, kept a perpetual menace hang- 
ing over the redemption fund, pawned American credit to alien syn- 
dicates, and reversed all the measures and results of successful Re- 
publican rule. 

In the broad effect of its policy it has precipijtated panic, blighted 
industry and trade with prolonged depression, closed factories, re- 
duced work and wages, halted enterprise, and crippled American 
production, while stimulating foreign production for the American 
market. Every consideration of public safety and individual inter- 
est demands that the Government shall be rescued from the bands 
of those who have shown themselves incapable to conduct it without 
disaster at home and dishonor abroad, and shall be restored to the 
party which for thirty years administered it with unequaled success 
and prosperity, and in this connection we heartily indorse the wis- 
dom, patriotism, and the success of the Administration of President 
Harrison. 

TARIFF. 

• 

We renew and emphasize oui allegiance to the policy of protec- 
tion as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the 
foundation of American development and prosperity. This true 
American policy taxes foreign products and encourages home indus- 
try; it puts the burden of revenue on foreign goods;. it secures the 
American market for the American producer; it upholds the Ameri- 
can standard of wages for the American workingman; it puts the 
factory by the side of the farm, and makes the American farmer less 
dependent on foreign demand and price; it diffuses general thrift, 
and founds the strength of all on the strength of each. In its rea- 
sonable application it is just, fair, and impartial: equally opposed to 
foreign control and domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimination, 
and individual favoritism. 

We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious 
to the public credit, and destructive to business enterprise. We de- 
mand such an equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into 
competition with American products as will not only furnish ade- 
quate revenue for the necessary expenses of the Government, but 
wW protect American labor from degradation to the wage level of 
*tljer lands. We are not pledged to any paTWowV^x whedules. Tlw 
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quebtlviii of rates is a practical question, to be governed by the con- 
ditions of the time and of production; the ruling and uncompromis- 
tug principle is the protection and development oi American labor 
aiid industry. The country demands a right settlement, and then it 
wants rest. 

RECIPROCITY. 

We belie\e the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated 
by the last Republican Administration was a national calamity, and 
we demand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equal- 
ize our trade with other nations, remove the restrictions which now 
obstruct the sale of American products in the ports of other coun- 
tries, and secure enlarged marlLets for the products of our farms, 
forests, and factories. 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down 
both, and both must be re-established. Protection for what we pro- 
duce; free admission for the necessaries of life which we do not pro- 
duce; reciprocity agreements of mutual interests which gain open 
markets for us in return for our open markets to others. Protection 
builds up domestic industry and trade and secures our own market 
for ourselves; reciprocity builds up foreign trade and finds an outlet 
for our surplus. 

We hopefully look forward to the eventual withdrawal of the 
European powers from this hemisphere, and to the ultimate union 
of all English-speaking parts of the continent by the free consent of 
its inhabitants. 

SUGAR. 

We condemn the prosent Administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country. The Republican party favors 
8i]<^ protection as will lead to the production on American soil of 
all the sugar which the American people use, and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

To all our products— to those of the mine and the fields as well as 
to those of the shop and the factory-— to hemp, to wool, the product 

of the great Industry of sheep husbandry, as "weVl a.'^ \ft \X\fe ^^^s^^. 

« 

wooieaB of the milla—we promise the most aia^Xe '^xo\)^X\o\i. 
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MERCHANT MARINE. 

We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties 
for the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our 
shipping in the foreign carrying trade, so that American ships— the 
product of American labor, employed in American shipyards, sailing 
under the Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by 
Americans—may regain tne carrying of our foreign commerce. 

FINANCE. 

The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of 'specie pay--: 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as goid. 

We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, therefore, 
opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we 
pledge ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be ob 
tained the existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with gold, and we 
favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations 
of the United States and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
present standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of 
the earth. 

PENSIONS. 

The veterans of the Union Army deserve and Should receive fair 
treatment and generous recognition. Whenever practicable they 
should be given the preference in the matter of employment, and 
they are entitled to the enactment of such laws as are best calcu- 
^ lated to secure the fulfillment of the pledges made to them in the 
dark days of the country's peril. We denounce the practice in the 
Pension Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on by the present 
Administration, of reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping names 
from the rolls as deserving the severest condemnation of the 
American people. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous, and digni- 
fied, and all our interests in the Western Hemisphere carefully 
watched and guarded. The Hawaiian Islands should be controlled 
Jby the United States, and no f oreVgn po^i^e^ »^io\3\^ \i^ permitted to 

» ^ 
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interfere with tliem; the Nicaraguan Canal should be built, owned, 
and operated by the United States; and by the purchase of the Dan- 
ish islands we should secure a proper and much needed naval sta^ 
tion in the West Indies. 

ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 

The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sympathy and 
Just indignation of the American people, and we believe that the 
United States should exercise all the influence it can properly exert 
to bring these, atrocities to an end. In Turltey, American residents 
have been exposed to the gravest dangers and American property 
destroyed. There and everywhere American citizens and American 
property must be absolutely protected at all hazards and at any cost 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 

We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and we reafllrm 
the right of the United States to give the doctrine effect by respond- 
ing to the appeal of any American State for friendly intervention in 
case of European encroachment. We have not interfered and shall 
not interfere with the existing possessions of any European power 
in this hemisphere, but these possessions must not on any pretext be 
extended 

CUBA. 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of 
the United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of 
other American people to free themselves from European domina- 
tion. We watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of 
the Cuban patriots against cruelty and oppression, and our best 
hopes go out for the full success of their determined contest for 
libertj. 

The Government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba, and being 
unable to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, 
or to comply with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should actively use its influence and good 
cflftces to restore peace and give independence to the island. 

THE NAVY. 

The peace and security of the Republic find the maintenance of its 
rightful influence among the nations of the earth demand a naval 
power commensurate with its position and responsibility. We there- 
fore favor the continued enlargement of the Navy and a complete 
system of harbor and seacoast defenses. 
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FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and 
of the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition 5^ 
low-priced labor, we demand that the immigration laws be tlior^ 
oughly enforced and so extended as to exclude from entrance' to the 
United States those who can neither read nor write. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

The civil-service law was placed on the statute book by the Repob- 
lican party, which has always sustained it, and we renew onr re- 
peated declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced 
and extended wherever practicable. 

FREE BALLOT. 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such ballot shall 
be counted and returned as cast. 

LYNCHINGS. 

We proclaim our unqualified condemnation of the unciyilized and 
barbarous practice, well known as lynching or killing of human be* 
ings suspected or charged with crime, without process of law. 

NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration to settle 
and adjust differences which may arise between employers and em- 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce. 

HOMESTEADS. 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy 
of the Republican party, and urge the passage by Congress of a 
satisfactory free-homestead measure such as has already passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate. 

TERRrrORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practicable date, having due regard to the interests of the people of 
the Territories and of the United States. All the Federal oflteers ap- 
pointed for the Territories should be selected from bona flde resi- 
dents thereof, and the right of self-government should be accorded 
as far as practicable. 

ALASKA. 

We believe the citizens of Alaska should have representation la 
the Congress of the United BtateB, to the end that needful legisla* 
t/on way be intelligently enacted. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

We sympathize with all wise and legitiniato efforts to lessen au<l 
prevent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

The Republican party is mindful of the riglits and interests of 
women. Protection of Amtrican industries includes equal oppoituni- 
. ties, equal pay for equal worlc, and protection to the home. We 
favor the admission of women to wider spheres of usefulness, and 
welcome their co-operation in rescuing the country fi-om Democratic 
and Populist mismanagement and misrule. 

Such are the principles and policies of the Republican party. By 
these principles we will abide and these policies we will put into 
execution. We ask for them the considerate Judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. Confident alike in the history of our great pai*ty and in 
the justice of our cause, we present our platform and our candidates 
in the full assurance that the election will bring victory to the Re- 
publican party and prosperity to the people of the United States. 

PliATFORin SIL.T£R PARTY. 
Ho* 298. 

[A^doptcd by the Bimetallic ConventioH at St. Louis, luly 24, 1896.] 

The national Silver Party in convention assembled hereby adopts 
the following declaration of priciples: 

First. The paramount issue at this time in the United States is 
undisputably the money question. It is between the gold stand- 
ard, gold bonds, and bank currency on the one side and the bimetallic 
standard, no bonds, and government currency on the other. 

On this issue we declare ourselves to be in favor of a distinctively 
American financial system. We are unalterably opposed to the single 
gold standard, and demand the immediate retur.-. to the constitu- 
tional standard of gold and silver, by the restoration by this Govern- 
ment, independently of any foreign power of the unrestricted coin- 
age of both gold and silver into standard money at the ratio of IG 
to 1, and upon terms of exact equality, as they existed prior to 1873; 
the silver coin to be a full legal tender equally with gold for all 
debts and dues, private and public, and' we favor such legis- 
lation as will prevent for the future t\\^ d^\x^cy^^\x'L^^Nssv^ <5J^ ^^xs:^ 
kind of legal-tender money by prWate eotilT^LeV. 
16 
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We hold tJiat the power to control and regulate a paper currency tg 
inseparable from the power to coin money, and hence that all cui- 
rency intended to circulate as money should be issued, andjts v<4- 
ume controlled by the General Grovernment only, and should be legUl 
tender. 

We are unalterably opposed to the issue by the United States Of 
interest-bearing bonds in time of peace, and we denounce as a blun' 
dei" worse than a crime the present Treasury policy, concurred in by 
a Republican House, of plunging the country in debt by hundreds of 
millions m the vain attempt to maintain the gold standard by bor- 
rowing gold, and we demand the payment of all coin obligations of 
the United States as provided by existing laws, in either gold or 
silver coin, at the option of the Government and not at the option of 
the creditor. 

The demonetization of silver in 1873 enormously increased the de- 
mand for gold, enhancing its purchasing power and lowering all 
prices measured by that standard; and since that unjust and inde- 
fensible act the prices of American products have fallen upon an 
average nearly 50 per cent., carrying down with them proportion- 
ately the money value of all other forms of property. Such fall of 
prices has destroyed the profits of legitimate industry, injuring the 
producer for the benefit of the non-producer, increasing the burden 
of the debtor, swelling the gains of the creditor, paralyzing the pro- 
ductive energies of the American people, relegating to idleness vast 
numbers of willing workers, sending the shadows of despair into the 
home of the honest toiler, filling the land with tramps and paupers, 
and building up coUossal fortunes at the money centers. 

In the effort to maintain the gold standard the country has within 
the last two years, in f\ time of profound peace and plenty, been 
loaded down with $262,000,000 of additional interest-bearing debt, 
under such circumstances as to allow a syndicate of native and for- » 
eign banlsers to realize a net profit of millions on a single deal. 

It stands confessed that the gold standard can only be upheld by 
so depleting our paper currency as to force the prices of our product 
below the European ana even below the Asiatic level to enable us 
to sell in foreign markets, thus aggravating the very evils our people 
so bitterly complain of,, degrading American labor, and striking at 
the foundations of our civilization itself. 

The advocates of the gold standard persistently claim that the 
cause of our distress is overprod\ict\oi\; that we have produced so 
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much that it has made us poor-— which implies that the true remedy 
is to close the factory, abandon the farm, and throw a multitude of 
people out of employment, a doctrine that leaves us unnerved and 
disheartened, and absolutely without hope for the future. 

AVe affirm it to be unquestioned that there can be no such eco- 
nomic paradox as overproduction and at the same time tens of thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens remaining half clothed and half fed, 
and who are piteously clamoring for the common necessities of life. 
Second. That over and above all other questions of policy we 
are in favor of restoring to the people of the United States the time- 
honored money of the Constitution— gold and silver, not one, but both 
—the* money of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson and Mon- 
roe and Jackson and Lincoln, to the end that the American people 
may receive honest pay for an holiest product; that the American 
debtor may pay his just obligations in an honest standard, and not 
In a' standard that has appreciated 100 per cent, above all the great 
staples of our country, and to the end further that the standard 
countries may be deprived of the unjust advantage they now enjoy 
in the difference in exchange between gold and silver— an advantage 
which tariff legislation nlove czn not overcome. 

We therefore confidently appeal to the people of the United States 
to leave in abeyance for the moment all other questions, however 
important and even momentous they may appear, to sunder, if need 
be, all former party ties and alSliations, and unite in one supreme 
effort to free themselves and their children from the domination of 
the money power— a power more destinictive than any which has 
ever been fastened upon the civilized men of any race or in any age, 
and upon the consummation of our desires and efforts we invoke 
- the gracious fajor of Divine Providence. 

Inasmuch as the patriotic majority of the Chicago convention em- 
bodied in the financial plank of its platform the principles enunciated 
in the platform of the American Bimetallic party, promulgated at 
Washington, D. C, January 22, 1896, and herein reiterated, which 
is not only the paramount but the only real issue in the pending cam- 
paign, therefore, recognizing that their nominees embody these pa- 
tilotic principles, we recommend that this convention nominate Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for President, and Arthur Sewall, of 
Maine, for Vice-President. 



PJUATFOBMS-STATE. 

[Honey clAusos in Republican platforms of 1896, adopted at the yarious State cok3 

tiobs.] 

ALABAMA. 

Two conventions were held; the McKinloy convention adopt:e<l a 
sound-money protection platform. Tlie other, composed of unti- 
McKinley factions, adopted a platform declaring that all otber 
issues in Alabama were subservient to one— fafir elections. 



ALABAMA. 

We contend for honest money, for a currency of gold, silver, aX^^ 
paper, with which to measure our exchange, that shall be as soti^<^ 
as the Government and as untarnished as its honor, and to'tl:>-^^ 
end we favor bimetallism and demand the use of both gold and ^^^' 
ver as standard money, under such restrictions to be determined ^^ 
legislation as will secure the maintenance of the parities of €:^^^ 
values of the two metals; also, that the purchasing and debt-payi- 
power of the dollar, whether of gold, silver, or paper, shall be at 
times equal, and we believe the best way to continue the parity 
our dollars and at the same time enlarge the circulating medi 
Commensurate with the growth of population is the unlimited use 
• ne aomestic silver product of ojur own monetarjr^ system and 
prohibition of foreign biiver, nioditied by hnancial reciprocity. 



W 
ot 
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CALIFORNIA. 

We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
to 1, and the making of silver as well as gold a legal tender in 
ment of all debts, both public and private. 



-16 



COLORADO. 

We hereby indorse the course of our representative member of *^^ 
Congress on the silver question, and heartily indorse Hon. He^=^ ^^ 
M. Teller in his stand and actions in the United States Senate on tie 
tariff in maintaining that no tariff legislation be passed by Cong:^*cess 
until silver is restored to its proper place in the currency of t*6 
country, and there is free coinage of that metal at a ratio with ^^old 
of 16 to 1. 

CONNECTICUT. 

We are unalterably opposed to the issue of unsecured paper cur- 
rency, either by the Government or the banks, the free coinage ot 
silver at any ratio, and favor a single standard of value, and that 
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standard gold. We believe that this policy with a sound and stable 
currency upon a gold basis will furnish sufficient revenue to meet 
all HHiuirements of the Government and properly support It. 

DELAWARE. 

We are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver except 
by international agreement, and until such agreement can be ob- 
tained we believe the existing standard should be maintained. 

GEORGIA. 

The only redemption of the country from its present thraldom is 
the return of the Republican party into power, of ex-Gov. McKiuley 
as its standard-bearer, the adoption of a '*sound-money" plank in 
the- platform, a protective tariff on American institutions, and pro- 
tection to American shipowners. 

- IDAHO. 

"Whereas the Republican convention of 1888 declared in favor of 
gold and silver as standard money of the United States, and con- 
demned the action of the Democratic party for its efforts in attempt- 
ing to demonetize silver; and 

**Whereas the Republican national convention of 1892 substan- 
tially reiterated the declaration of 1888; and whereas the question of 
crystallizing into law the utterances of the last two conventions 
named, and of every utterance heretofore made by the Republican 
party of this State; and 

"Whereas Senators Henry M. Teller, Fr'^d T. Dubois, Thomas H. 
Carter, Lee Mantle, and Frank Cannon demanded the re-enforce- 
ment of said platform and utterances under conditions known to all; 
therefore, 

"Be it resolved, That we heartily indorse the action of Senator Du- 
bois in joining with his associates named in the fearless position 
named in behalf of the free coinage of silver and protection to 
American Industry and reciprocity one and inseparable." 

The resolutions then state that free coinage of silver would 
open to the United States the immense trade of China and Japan, 
and Instruct the delegates from this State to work for a silver man 
In the St. Louis convention. 

ILLINOIS. 

We are unyielding and emphatic In our demands for honest 
money. We are opposed, as we ever have been, to any scheme that 
Will give to this coun^'^ « n^^y^i^ryr^xr \^ any way depreciated, or in 
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any respect inferior to the money of the most advanced and intel 
ligent nations of the eailh. We favor the use of silver as currency 
to the extent only and under such regulations that its parity with 
gold can be maintained. 

INDIANA. ' 

We are firm and emphatic in our demand for honest money. We 
l>elieve that our money should not be inferior to the money of the 
most enlightened nations of the earth. We are unalterably opposed 
to any scheme that threatens to debase or depreciate our currency. 
We favor the use of silver as a currency, but to the extent only and 
under such regulations that its parity with gold can be maintained, 
and, in consequence, are opposed to the free and unlimited and in- 
dependent coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

IOWA. 

If the dominant issue is to be finance, then no man in the nation 
lias a greater reputation for financial resourcefulness and construe- 
tiveness and soundness than Senator Allison, a fact conspicuously 
recognized by the pressure of Presidents Garfield and Harrison upon 
him to take the portfolio of the Treasury in their respective adminis- 
trations. He has been favorable to true bimetallism . and he has at 
all times labored to maintain an abundant currency of gold, silver, 
and paper, made interconvertible and equal to the best money in the 
world. He has demanded for the business of the nation a currency 
equitable and stable, free from the oscillations so dangerous to the 
business interests and so unjust to the wage-earners of the nation, 
whose thousands of millions of wages and many thousands of mil- 
lions of credit in savings banks and other forms constitute them the 
greater creuitor class of the nation. 

KANSAS. 

This is not the time nor the occasion for formulating and resolv- 
ing upon a platform of defined politics of national administration«a 
1 he work, as we believe, can only be done wisely and well by a con- 
vention, after a patient and patriotic interchange of views, by rep- 
resentatives of all the States delegated to speak for them in that 
convention. 

KENTUCKY. 

We are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, believing 
that it would involve the country in financial ruin. The gold dollar is 
the best dollar, and least liable to fiuctuate. For those reasons and 
}jj oMor to conform our standard to that of other gre«t commercial 
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rations we favor it as the standiEird money of the United States and 
the maintaining with it every 'other dollar, whether of silver of 
paper. 

MAINS. 

BLe [Mr. Reed] is opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of-slit^f 
except by international agreement, and until such agreement can be 
obtained believes the present gold standard should be maintained. 
lie has always been uncompromisingly for the maintenance of the 
highest national credit by the utmost faith toward the public credit, 
uot for tlie creditors* sal&e, but for the nation's salie; for the souncfr 
reason that the most valuable possession of any nation in time of 
war or distress, next to the courage of its people, is an honorable 
reputation. 

MARYLAND. 

We believe in the gold standard upon which to base our circulat- 
ing medium, and are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver until an international agreement of the important commercial 
countries of the world shall give silver a larger use. 

MA<;SACHUSETTS. 

We regard the silver agitation to be hurtful to business and de- 
structive of confidence, and, as has recently been shown, hostile to 
all tariff legislation designed to give protection to our industries and 
revenue to our Treasury. We are entirely opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, and to any change 
in the existing gold standard, except by international agree- 
ment. Each dollar must be Isept as good as any other dollar. 
The credit of the United States must be maintained at the highest 
point, so that it can not be questioned anywhere, either at home or 
abroad. Every promise must be rigidly kept and every obligation 
redeemable in coin must be paid in gold. We are opposed to the 
unsound and dangerous system of State banks. We support the 
national banking syfitem, and believe that it should be so amended 
as to give it room for expansion and opportunity to meet the de- 
mands of the growing business and population of the country. 

MICHIGAN. 

The money plank of the Republican national convention was 
adopted. 
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MINNESOTA. 

We favor the use of both gold and silver to the extent to whicb 
they can be maintained in circulation at a parity in purchasing and 
debt-paying i>ower, and we are earnestly opposed, under the present 
condition, to the free and unlimited coinage of silver for the uiaui' 
fest reason that it would destroy such parity, enormously contract 
the volume of our currency by forcing gold out of circulation, and 
immediately place us on a silver basis. Believing also that it is a 
self-evident fact that the effect of the international demonetization 
of silver can be overcome only by the international remonetization 
of that metal, the Republican party of Minnesota most heartily 
favors an international conference for that purpose, 

MlbSOURI. 

We are firm and emphatic in our demands for honest money. We 
believe that our money should not be inferior to the money of the 
most enlightened nations of the earth. We are unalterably opposed 
to any scueme that threatens to depreciate ur debase our currency. 
We favor the use of silver as currency, but to the extent only and 
under such regulations that its parity with the present gold standardi 
can be maintained, and, in consequence, we are opposed to the free,. 
unlimited, and independent coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

MONTANA. 

We reiterate our faith in and devotion to the great Republican prtct* 
ciples of bimetallism, protection, and reciprocity, announcing as: our 
understanding of bimetallism the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, independently by the United 
States. We condemn as un-Republican and unstatesmanlike the un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman law. 

NEBRASKA 

We pledge ourselves in advance to the platform of the forthcom- 
ing Republican national convention, believing that it will declare 
against the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and for a currency 
of gold, silver, and paper "as sound as the Government and as un- 
tarnished as its honor.*' 

NEVADA. 

The resolutions contained a declaration for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

We demand of the national convention, soon to asser^ble at St. 
Louis, the nomination of candidates whose election will mean the 
i^peedy i-epeal of the infamous and ruinous Democratic tariff and 
the substitution therefor of one based on the principles of the Mc- 
Kinley act for the protection of our domestic industries, the promo- 
tion of reciprocal t^ade with other countries, and the procurement of 
abundant revenues as far as possible, at the expense of foreigners 
who marl^et their merchandise in competition with our own pro- 
ductions; the enactment of currency laws that will provide a circu- 
lating medium in gold, silver, and paper, which will always be inter- 
changeable at its face value, because each and every dollar of it is 
of the same purchasing power as a gold dollar. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The standard of value in this country and in the other principal 
commercial nations of the world is gold. Wages and prices have 
been fixed in accordance with this standard, and the welfare of the 
people demands that it shall be maintained. We regard the agitation 
for the free coinage of silver as a serious obstacle to our country's 
prosperity. 

NEW MEXICO. 

No resulution in regard to the money question was adopted, it 
being understood that the paramount interests of the Territory lay 
ih the enactment of a tariff law and of an act to enable the forma- 
tion of a State Government. 

NEW YORK. 

The agitation for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of IG to 
1 seriously disturbs all industrial interests, and calls for a clear 
statement of the Republican party's attitude upon this question, 
to the end that the trade of this country at home and abroad may 
again be placed upon a sound and stable foundation. We recognize 
in the movement for the free coinage of silver an attempt to degrade 
the long-established standard of our monetary system, and hence a 
blow to public and private credit, at once costly to the national 
Government and harmful to our foreign and domestic commerce. 
Until there is a prospect of international agreement as to silver 
coinage, and while gold remains the standard of the United States 
and the civilized world, the Republican party of New York declares 

Itself in favor of the firm wd honorable l^ai^t^pa^cfi of thdt ^t^nfl^ 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

We favor the use of gold aDd silver as standard money and 
restoration of silver to its function ^nd dignity as a money mi 
We are opposed to the retiring of the greenbaclts* the money of 
people, the money favored by Lincoln. We are opposed to the ia 
of interest-bearing bonds in time of peace. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Republicans of North Dakota, in convention assembled, ^ene^ 
their devotion to the doctrine of protection. The Republicans c 
North Dakota are undying in, their demands for honest naoney. W^ 
are unalterably opposed to any scheme that will give to the countr^ 
a depreciated or debased currency. We favor the use of silver JU^ 
currency, but to the extent only and under such restrictions that i 
parity with gold can be maintained. We are therefore opposed t 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver until it can be ar*-"^' 
ranged by international agreement. 

OHIO, ^ 

We contend for honest money, a currency of gold, silver, and paper, -^ 
with which to measure our exchange that shall be as sound as thc^ 
Government itself and as untarnished as its honor and to that end ^ 
we favor biaietallism, and demand the use of both gold and silver ^ 
as a standard money, either in accordance with a ratio to be fixed - 
by an international agreement, if that can be obtained, or under ^ 
such restrictions and such provisions to be determined by legislation 
as will secure the maintenance of the parities of values of the two 
metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the 
dollar, whether of gold, silver, or paper, shall at all times be equal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Faithful to its record, believing that the people are entitled to the 
use of the best money and anxious to restore and preserve the in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity of the Union, the Repwblican. 
party favors international bimetallism, and until that can be estab- 
lished upon a secure basis opposes the coinage of silver except upom 
Government account, and demands the maintenance of the existing^ 
gold standard of value. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The only platform was a resolution presented by the Prpvi<|epP^ 
^pard of Trft^e, ?vs folbws; 
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l»£ATFOR]!nMiTAT£-Oontinned. 

"Resolved, That the Providence Board of Trade ask all citizens td 
urge the selection of delegates to the political conventions of both 
great parties who will advocate clear and distinct utterances in 
favor of the maintenance of the present gold standard of value.'* 

SOUTH CAROUNiU 

We stand with our party in the restoration of its demand for **both 
gold and silver as standard money." We believe that legislation 
should secure and maintain the parity of values of the two metals 
to the end that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the Ameri- 
can dollar, silver, gold, and paper, shall be the same any and every 
where:. We believe that. bimetallism alone can secure the result. 

SOUTH CAROUNA ("LILY WHITES"). 

We are in favor of maintaining the present monetary standard 
until some satisfactory ratio bet\/een the hard-money metals can be 
reached by international agreement. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The resolutions adopted declared for a protective tariff; reaffirmed 
the Minneapolis financial planlL until the St. Louis convention adopts 
a later statement. Previous to choosing delegates a resolution was 
adopted roquiylng all nominees to go upon the floor and declare for 
McKinley and sound money, and not only to vote but to work to ac- 
complish this end. 

TENNiuSSEE. 

We are unalterably opposed to any scheme that will give to this 
counlry a depreciated and debased currency. We favor the use of 
silver as currency, but to the extent only that its parity with gold 
will Ihj •uaiaiui^.icd, and in consequence are opposed to a free and 
imliuiited and independent coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. We 
iKjlieve that every American dollar should be an honest 100-cent 
dollar, always and o\ery where. 

TEXAS (BLACK AND TAN). 

We reaffirm the historic adherence of the Republican party to 
soimd finance. We demand an honest dollar of greatest purchasin,; 
power for every class alike; the largest issue of gold, silver, and 
paper compatible with security and the requirements of trade, all of 
equal value, interchangeable one for the other, every dollar resting 
on gold .'IS monpy of final redemption. The Republicans of 
Texas declare Ibis to be in their deliberate judgment the only 
I'jisis for a large and liberal circulation of money and for tUe va.^\Sk 
tonanee of universal confidence. 
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TEXAS ("LILY WHITES"). 

We favor bimetallism, the use of gold and silver coin as money of 
mutual redemption. We favor the immediate calling of an inte?- 
Dational monetary and reciprocity conference for the adoption of an 
international agreement , with such reciprocal claiises as to trade be- 
tween countries that ratify the action of the conference as will 
force every country, tlirough self-interest, to adopt the hasis thus 
ebUiblished. 

UTAH. 

W' hold that a tariff as a revenue has failed to restore prosperity, 
so a protective tariff, as long as the money of the country is held, 
ounce for ounce, 100 per cent, higher than the money of the Orient 
and of Spanish America, is impotent to save our farmers and manu- 
facturers against a competition which they are helpless to meet, 
and we repudiate the belief that protection -without bimetallisnii can 
restore prosperity. The situation malies it clear that bimetallism 
and protection must be accepted as constituting the vital, indivisible 
principle; that not only the progress but the safety of the industries 
of our countiy and the toilers who carry on these industries make 
the acceptance of this principle imperative, protection by a tariff 
to equalize the wages of our country and those paid abroad, and bi- 
metallism to talie from gold its r if.ent application, and to equalize 
the money of this country and that of silver-standard nations. We 
cordially indorse the stand taken in the National Legislature by 
Western Senators and Representatives in behalf of holding bimet- 
allism and protection together as one. We ask our delegates to St. 
Louis to do their utmost to secure in the National Republican plat- 
form a full acknowledgment of the imperative need of a return to 
real bimetallism, and a promise of its swift adoption without regard 
to other nations by o;rening our mints to the free coinage of gold and 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. - 

VERMONT. 

Ihe continued agitation for the free coinage of silver retards the 
return of confidence and prosperity, stands in tue way of beneficial 
legislation, and is, in every respect, harmful to tue best interests .of 
the whole country. To the choice of the National Convention we 
pledge our heartiest support, proirising to keep Vermont when*. 
rrltbont a shadow of a turning, she has always stood— tn the front 
rank of the Hepubliean States, 
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f^liATFORill(»-STATi;— Ooutinued. 

VIRGINIA. 

The Repul)licaD Party of Virginia, in convention asscmbiod, re- 
affirms its allegiance to the principles of the party to which it be- 
longs, as enunciated in the national platform. 

WASHINGTON. 

Resolved, That- we favor the maintenance of the present gold 
standard, and are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. We are, however, favorable to an interna- 
tional agreement looking to the general use of both metals as money 
at a fixed ratio, and commend the efforts in that behalf of the last 
Republican administration. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

In the resolutions are clauses denouncing the issue of bonds, de- 
ploring the Treasury deficit, declaring for protection and sound 
money, demanding internal improvements, indorsing the course of 
the West Virginia delegation in Congress, favoring the restoration of 
American shipping, rigid immigration laws, liberal pensions, and 
the recognition of Cuban belligerent rights. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Republicans of Wisconsin are unyielding in their demand for 
honest money. We are unalterably opposed to any scheme that will 
give to this country a depreciated or debased currency, but to thb 
extent only and under such restrictions that its parity with gold can 
be maintained. 

WYOMING. 

We reaffirm allegiance to the principles of bimetallism as enun- 
ciated in the Republican State platform adopted at Casper in 1894; 
we commend the record of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress in maintaining these principles, and we instruct our delegates 
to the St. Louis Convention to talte like action when the financial 
plank of the platform of their convention is being made. 

PliUMBINO AND GAS FITTING, 1890. 
Jio. 285. 

Establishments 5,327 

Capital $29,335,247 

Employees , 42,513 

Wages $28,762,611 

Materials 37,735,671 

Products 80,905,925 

Wages per capita, $676.56. 
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POPULAR TOTE-(^EleotionB, No. 139.) 



No. 286. 



POPriilST TOTE. 
So. ftS7. 

At the election of 18&2 the Populist candidate, -Weaver, receive 
1,041,028 votes, but they were not all Populist votes. In Colorad 
Idaho, Kansas, North DalLota, and Wyoming the Democrats ran r 
electoral tickets. With a few exceptions they alSo voted for the Pc 
ulist electors in Nevada, and in Nebraslja and in Oregon the Popi 
list vote was largely Democratic. On the other hand, in Alabair 
tne Populist vote was largely Republican, and in Florida there wa; 
no Republican ticliet. 

In the States above named in which alone it cut any figure the 
Populist vote was as follows: 

Alabama 85,181 

Colorado 53,584 

Florida 4,843 

Idaho 10,520 

Kansas 163.111 

Nebraeka S3,134 

Nevada 7,264 

North Dakota 17,700 

Wyoming 7,722 

Total 433,059 

How much of this vote was really Populist and how much more 
fusion is a matter of spe^-alation. In 1888 the Democratic vote in 
Colorado was 37,567; in 1890 Idaho had given 7,948 Democratic votes 
for governor; in Kansas the Democratic I*residential vote in 1888 
was 102,745; in Nebraska it was 80,552 against 24,943 in 1892; in 
Nevada it was 5,326 in 1888 and 714 in 1892; in North Dakota the 
election of 1894 showed that the Democrats and Populists were 
about equally divided; in Wyoming in 1894 the Democrats cast 6,905 
votes. 

In 1892 Weaver obtained the electoral votes of four Stiktes. Colo- 
rado giving him her 4 votes, Idaho 3, Kansas 10, and Nevada 
3. In addition he obtained 1 vote in North Dakota and 1 
in Oregon. Every one of these votes was tne result of ». fusion. In 
no case was a. Populist vote earned by a purely Populist ticket. 
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PORTUGAIi. 

KTo. S88. 

In Portugal the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the milreis; 
the value in United States coin is $1.08; the coins are gold: 1, 2, 5, 
and 10 milreis. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 14.08 of 
limited" tender silver. 

POTATOES. 

No. 289. 

The crop for 1893, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
was 183,034,203 bushels, valued at $108,661,801. 

The Imports in 1893 were 4,295,946 bushels, on which the duty col- 
lected amounted to $1,073,986.50, 'at an ad valorem rate of 51.96. 

The duty- under the new law is reduced to 31.18. 

The crop of 1895 was 297,237,370 bushels; value, $78,984,901. 



PRECIOUS ]!IIETAI.S-Pro«l«ctioii, 
No. 390. 

In the United States the total production of the precious metals 
from the discovery of gold in California to the close of the fiscal 
year, 1849 to 1894, has been: 

Gold $2,013,336,769 

Silver 1,296,850,000 

Total 3,310,186,760 



PRICE OF 
No. 391. 

The price of silver is made in London, and is quoted for an ounce 
of silver, English standard, which is .925 fine, and contains 444 grains 
of pure silver. The American standard ounce is .900 fine and con- 
tains 432 grains of pure silver. The "fine" ounce is, of course, 1000 
fine, and contains 480 grains of pure silver. The American silver 
dollar is 412^ grains standard, or 371V4 grains pure, and the dollar 
of fractional silver 385.8 grains standard, or 347.22 grains pure. To 
make the bullion value of a silver dollar equal to the par value, sil- 
ver would have to be quoted at 59 pence per ounce English standard, 
making the fine ounce worth $1.2929-f and the American standard ounce 
^onh?ia64+. 
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<:S— Ar^ Prices One IIandre«l Times Higlier in FrAiiee 

Titan in Cireeee? 

No. ;392. 

The total volume of money in eircujation in France to-day amounts 
to $35.77, wliile that of her neighbor, Switzerland, is only $9.97 per 
capita. Does any one believe that the prices in France are four. times 
as high as in Switzerland? Taliing gold monoy as the basis of com- 
parison, France has $22.19 per capita, while Greece has oi/ly 23 cents 
per capita. Does any one believe tliat prices in France arc a hundred 
times as high as in Greece? As a matter of fact, they are almost 
identical. 

Toolve, in his monumental work on the "History of Prices," truth- 
fully sums the matter up as follows: 

"There is not, as far as I have been able to discover, any single 
commodity in the whole range of articles embraced in the most ex- 
tensive list of prices, the variations of which do not admit of being 
distinctly accounted for by circu ustances peculiar to it. * * * Cir- 
cumstances do frequently operate with such force as to reduce prices 
in the face of an expanding currency and to advance prices when 
the currency is diminishing. In point of fact, the expansion is fre- 
quently rather an effect than a cause of enhanced prices/' 



PRICES— Fall in. Between 1965 and 1973. 
Ko. S93. 

Fall in prices did not begin in 1873, but in 1865. When 
those who are trying to foist upon this country the unlimited coinage 
of silver as a panacea for all our ills, real and imaginary, seek to 
establish their position by statistics of average prices and by giving 
the prices of certain great commodities like wheat and cotton, why, 
in the name of candor, do they not go back at least a few years 
further and show that, in relation to some of the most important 
items quoted, the fall in prices between 1865 and 1873 double dis- 
counted anything in the way of a fall that has taken place sine*; 
1873, that it was greater in those eight years than in all the years 
since? Why, for example, don't they remind the cotton planter that 
the price of middling cotton fell from $1,015 a pound in 1864 to less 
thnn 17 cents in 1871? Do they not possess adequate information on 
vital points? Or are they willingly suppressing a portion of the 
truth, having a lively appreciation of the fact that this simple Stat^- 
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PRICEi^How tt Protective TariflT Rednceii. 
Bio. 204. 

We assert boldly, without fear of contradiction, that there cannot 
be named a single industry which has been started into life and sue- 
cessfully established in the United States by the policy of protection 
■where the prices of the product of the industry have not gone down 
from 30 to 50' per cent while the wages of the worltmen have in-» 
creased. 

Let us explain how a duty on manufactured goods in tlie long run 
decreases the cost of the goods to the peopie, using mohair as an 
Illustration, about the facts of which there can possibly be no dis- 
pute. 

Up to 1883 we manufactured In this country no mohair plushes at 
nil. We used immense quantities for car seats, for furniture covers, 
and all that sort of thing. We bought it all of Germany and France. 
They made it all, using hand looms. Having control of our marltet, 
they had control of the prices which we were compelled to pay. 

In }8SS ihe Goodalls, manufacturers in the State of Maine, and as 
skillful, as sagacious, as determined as any who can be found in any 
country, thought that under the duty which had' been placed upon 
mohair plushes at that time they could transfer that industry from 
Germany and France to the United States. They built ?i mill. Be- 
fore the mill was completed anu the machinery was in, Germany 
and France made a cut on those plushes of 10 per cent, for the pur- 
l>08e of breaking down this industry which was just coming into ex- 
istence in the United States. They did not succeed. 

After the machinery was in the mill they made another cut of 15 
per cent, making 25 per cent.; and within a year thereafter they 
made another of 15 per cent., 40 per cent, in all. They came very 
near destroying this industry, struggling into life; and if these men 
had been ordinary men, with mere ordinary determination and 
pluck, they would have succeeded. But they were not. They pro 
I'oeded at once to see whether or not they could discover or invent 
some pew dyes which would be better than those used in foreign 
countries: those fading rapidly. They succeeded in that. Then they 
started on the question of making these plushes by power-machinery 
Insteaifl of by hand looms, and in two years they had invented and 
perfected, at a cost of ^30,000, a power loom for their manufacture. 

From that time up to 1893 they ran their mill on full time 
and made a fair protlt. Sl:^ other mijla came into p^lsf:e»ce in tho 
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(—How, etc.— Continued. 
United States, and they had not only the competition abroad to con-' 
tend with, but the competition at home. The result has been that 
to-day we are buying our mohair plushes 45 per cent, less than we 
were when we had no mills in this country. Besides, we are making 
tietter plushes with faster colors, and have compelled these foreign- 
ers to take our power looms to run their mills with. Thus there 
has been a reduction in price to the world as well as to the United 
States, and to-day we are supplying nine-tenths of all the plushes 
used in this country, at 45 per cent, less than they formerly cost. 
Is not that an object-lesson perfectly plain to anybody? Surely our 
tariff reform friends can see in this case how a duty, or as they call 
it a tax, resulted in a lower-priced product to the consumer. 

PRICES— Not OoTemed by Volume of Jfloney. 
BTo. 295. 

It is accepted as axiomatic by many that the volume of money in a 
country governs prices there, and, at first glance, this seems reason- 
able. But even a little study of the subject shows that such a view 
is untenable. 

In 1800, when w*e had a period of high prices, our volume of mone'y 
in circulation was $26,500,000. As our population was then 5,308,483 
we had only $4.99 per capita. In 1847, when prices were much lower, 
we had money in circulation amounting to $10.59, or more than twice 
as much proportionally as in 1800. 

In 1865, when we had inflated war prices, the volume of money in 
circulation amounted to $20.57 per capita, while in 1894, when aver- 
age prices were much lower, the money in circulation was $24.28 per 
capita. 

PRICES— That do not Keed << Restoring." 
No. 296. 

The United States Statistical Abstract deservedly ranks high as 
an authority. The latest edition (1894), page 417, gives the 
ejtport price of mess beef at 7 cents in 1872, at 8.9 cents 
in 1882, and 5.7 cents in 1892. Butter in 1872 is given at 19.-^ cents, 
in 1882 at 18.6 cents, and in 1892 at 19 cents. Prices of eggs for the 
same dates are 20.3 cents in 1872, 20.9 cents in 1882, and 2^.2 cents 
in 1892. Other great staples, like corn, pork, and lard, show equal 
firmness. The prices of these articles don't seem to need any "restor- 
ing." 

But perhaps the free-silver men would like to apply their "restorer" 
to the price of refipe^ sugar, which cpst 12.6 cents a pound In 1$78 
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PRICEfi^Tftiai do not, ete.9--0ontiniied. 

and only 4.G cents in 1802. Or perhaps they would like to relieve the 

poor, suffering oil magnates, whose product was quoted at 23.5 cents 

a gallon in 1872 and had "fallen" to 5.9 cents in 1692. It may be 

tliat their tender sympathies go out to the manufacturers of bar iron, 

whose product commanded $97.63 a ton in 1872 and only $29.90 in 

1894. 

Perhaps they don't want poor men to be squandering their sub- 
stance in building homes, and to that end would "restore the price" 
of nails, whose Philadelphia price fell from $5.46 a keg in 1872 to 
$1.08 in 1894, and of window glass, which fell from $3.40 a box in 
1873 to $1.70 in 1891. And possibly their philosophic souls rebel at 
the idea of a poor man having a carpet on his floor, so they would 
remove temptation by "restoring the price" from 48 cents a yard in 
1890 to $1.14, as it was in 1873. Then, if tne poor fellow in whose 
interest they are working is not completely happy, they might restore 
the price of his wife's calico dress from 6 cents a yard in 1892 to 12 
cents, as it was In 1873. 

And while they are in the restoring business they might come to 
the rescue of the poor manufacturer of steel rails, whose product 
began to be made here In commercial quantities in 1867, at which 
time it commanded $166 a ton, but in 1894 had fallen to $24 a ton. 
This would enable the railway companies to find some Justification 
for restoring their freight rates from .92 of 1 cent per ton per 
mile in 1891 (the lowest rate in the world) to 2 cents per ton per mile, 
the "good old rates" that prevailed in 1873. Nor would these restor- 
ers of prices overlook the steamboat men, who, though they now 
haul wheat by lake and canal from Chicago to New York at a profit 
for 4.44 cents per bushel, were in the habit of receiving 24.47 cents 
per bushel in 1873. 

Here is revealed the delusiveness of an argument founded on 
•averages." It fails to discriminate the individual facts that go to 
make up the average. 

PRICES— What Soetbeer's Summary Shows. 
No. 3d7. 

What articles have been most affected by the fall in prices? 

The prk?e tables of Dr. Adolph Soetbeer, the great German statisti- 
cian, are justly regarded as high authority. Let us "oe what they 
show when considered, as he himself swm^ Wicoi xr^^Xyj ^wx^'^, ''^^>afc 
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t^ftlCCS^— What, etc.— Continued. 

numbers in the following table are his index numbers, with 1847-'50^ 

l)riees as a base, or 100 per cent.: 

1866-1870. 1881-1885. 

Products of agriculture, etc $137.74 $130.77 

Animal and fish proaucts 136.85 150.65 

Southern products, etc 121.54 134.41 

Tropical products 118.32 119.91 

Minerals and metals 95.47 81.55 

Textile materials 129.17 96.65 

Miscellaneous 105.90 91.11 

I'ouiteen British manufactured articles 130.55 103.28 



PRICES— (^f« also Wages). 



No. 298. 



PROTECTION— Analysis of. 

No. 299. 

The first thought that comes up in any candid inquiry about pro- 
tection is that it is natural and in accord with the habits of men. It 
prevails in the family as regards its relations with other families or 
with society. It pervades society as regards its relations of each 
part with every other. It characterizes the laws which guard the 
citizen from the dangers that spring from avarice, or crime, or negli- 
gence. It protects society as a whole against the injurious actions or 
aims of its component parts. It is applied not only to health and 
morals but to property. The Siate covers all its subjects, in all 
their relations, with the panoply of protection and thereby aims to 
promote the greatest happiness of all. It is the very end for which 
governments are instituted; protection to the individual at home 
and protection to the community from all adverse foreign forces 
whatever. 



No, 800. 



Year. 



1885 . . . 

1886 . . . 
1887...) 

1888. ..I 



PROVISIONlS^Exported, 1885 to 1895. 



Value. 



$99,879,386 
91.471.221 
93,760.932 
Pi,249.316 



Year. 



1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 



Value. 



;1 Year. 



$123,307,318 
142,842.419 
131.654.766 
14a,48aM^ 



1893. 
1894. 
1895. 



Value. 



$135,205,802 
141,742.436 
132.456, 8i3 
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Mo. MX. 

The startliug lact is set forth by the annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce CommisBlou that auriug the liscal year ended June 
30 the railroad companies of the United States lost in thel** opera- 
tions the enormous sum of $29,845,241. The report gives the amount 
of capital invested as $63,330 a mile for the whole country. On this 
capitalization 70 per cent, of the stoclt failed to pay dividends for 
the period indicated, and there was default in the payment of inter- 
est on 17 per cent, of outstanding bonds. In other words, the in- 
come of the roads as a whole decreased considerably, while there 
was practically no diminution in their operating expenses. As a 
matter of course, all the roads did not sustain losses; if they ha<l 
done so the total would be very much larger, but the statistics go to 
show that there has been great prodigality and recklessness in the 
management of a great many, and that excessive capitalization and 
bonded Indebtedness made it impossible for a considerable number 
to earn sufficient to pay fixed charges and dividends. 



RATIO— Coinage. 
No. 309. 

Coinage ratio between gold and silver is fixed by law. The original 

law of 1792 made 1 ounce of gold equal to 15 ounces of silver. The 

act of 1834 changed the ratio to 1 of gold to 16 of silver. 

How to determine the value of the cheaper metal: Oqe ounce of 

pur6 gold 1000 fine is worth $20.68; divide this sum by the silver. 

Example: 1 of gold to 10 of silver is 2068~1G==$1.29.29; the price of one 

ounce of silver at the present ratio, at 1 to 20; 1 to 20=$1.04.3 per ounce 

for silver. 

The ratios from 16 to 20 are as follows: 

Ratio 1 to 17; value (*438.00 grains) $1.22 -|- 

Ratio 1 to 18; value (*464.40 grains) $1.15 -|- 

Ratio 1 to 19; value (*490.20 grains) $1.08 -h 

Ratio 1 to 20; value (♦Sie.OO grains) $1.04 -|- 

•The standard grains of silver in each dollar in the new ratio. 

RATIO— Commereiml. 
No. 803. 

Commercial ratio between gold and silver is the difference >>etween 
their commercial market value at the same time. The commercial 
value of both gold and silver bulUon ma^ \sft \}afe <i^^^\. '^t ^\s^x^& 
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RATIO— Commercial—Continued. 

law, for if one of these metals be deprived of Its money use 
statute law it must change its commercial value by limiting its n 
The market or commercial price is therefore to be considered i 
affected by money use. 

RATIO— Silver te Ciold. 
No. 304. 

The ratio at which gold and silver are coined in the United States 

is 15.988 to 1— that is, 15.988 ounces of silver are treated as worth 1 

ounce of gold. In England the ratio is 14.287 to 1, and in France 

151/^ to 1. The ratio of silver to gold prior to the Christian era, so 

far as can be ascertahied from ancient records, ranged from 14 to 1 

in Greece about 340 B. C. to 8.93 to 1 in Rome 58 to 49 B. C. Prom 

the beginning of the Christian era to the discovery of America the 

ratio was from 10.50 to 1 to 14.40 to 1, and from 1492 to 1700 from 

10.50 to 1 to 15.40 to 1. From 1700 to 1850 the commercial ratio of 

silver to gold ranged from 14.14 to 1 in 17G0 to 16.25 to 1 in 1813. 

The ratio since 1850 has been as follows: 



Year. 



1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 



Batio. 



15.46 
15.59 
15.33 
15.33 
15.38 
15.38 
15.27 
15.38 
15.19 
16.29 
15.50 
15.35 
15.37 
15.37 
15.44 



Year. 



Ratio. 



1866 
1867 
186^ 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



15.43 
15.67 
16.69 
16.60 
15.57 
15.67 
15.63 
15.92 
1V.17 
16.59 
17 88 
17.22 
17.94 
18.40 
18.05 



Year. 



1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887, 
1888, 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 



Batio. 



18.16 
18.19 
18.64 
18.67 
19.41 
20. 7« 
21.18 
21.99 
22.09 
19.76 
20.92 
23.72 
26.49 
82.66 
81.66 



RECIPROCITY. 

No. 305. 

The fjctivo endeavor to extend the export trade of the United States 

in the La tin- American repul^lics and colonies by means of recit)rocity 

treaties was inaugurated by President Arthur in 1882, when Qcn. 

Ulysses S. Grant and William Henry Trescot, representing this Gov- 

ei'DwenU snd Matins Romero a^d E8taii\s\ao CfiTv<&(\ci, \^\Yc^^^\iiUi^ 
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RECIPROCITY— Gontinaed. 

the Republic of Mexico, negotiated a treaty under which certuiu 
merchandise from the United States was to be admitted free of 
duties into Mexico, and certain ijroauctB of that country were to bo 
admitted free into the United States. But the Congress of tlie 
United States failed to enact the legislation necessary to carry it into 
effect, and the treaty expired by limitation upon the 20th of May, 
1887. 

In 1884 John W. Foster, then Minister to Spain, negotiated a sim- 
ilar treaty with that government, acting in behalf of its American 
colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico. A third treaty was negotiated by 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, then Secretary of State, with Don Manuel J. 
Galvan, a plenipotentiary appointed for that purpose by the govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo. Both of these treaties failed to receive 
the sanction of the United States Senate. 

During the same year, under the authority of Congress, President 
Arthur appointed a commission "to ascertain the best modes of se 
curing more intimate international and commercial relations between 
the United States and the several countries of Central and South 
America," 
. Tfi6 commission recommended that an international conforence be 
held in Washington, to which all of the republics visited had con- 
sented to send delegates, and a list of topics for consideration was 
submitted. A bill was passed by Congress to carry out that recom* 
mendation, and on the 20th of May, 1888, became a law without the 
approval of the President. The conference met at Washington in 
October, 1889, all of the independent American nations being repre- 
sented except Santo Domingo. 



RECIPKOCITY-Act of 1890. 
No. 806. 

In response to recommendations the Fifty-first Congress embodied 
in the tariff act of 1890, sec. 3, a provision familiarly known as the 
reciprocity section, which reads as follows: 

"That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro- 
ducing V\ese articles; and for this purpose, on and after the first day 
of July, 1892, whenever, and so oiten as the President shall be satis- 
fled that the government of any country producing and exporting 
sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, hides, raw and uncured, or any of such 
^jcjes, imposes duties or ot|ier ^x^ct^ons upon the figr\ct^lttira.l q^ 
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RJKCIPROCITY- Act of ISOO-Gontinued. 

other products of the United States, which, in view of the free intro- 
duction of such sujrar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, into the United 
States he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unjust, he shall 
have the power, and it shall be hjis duty to suspend, by proclama- 
tion to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the free intro- 
duction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the produc- 
tion of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, and in suc*i 
case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of, or 
exported from, such designated country, as follows, namely: 

*M11 sugars not above number thirteen Dutch standard in color 
shall pay dutj on their polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

"All sugars not above number thirteen Dutch standard in color, all 
tanli bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not above seventy-five degrees, seven-tenths of one cent 
per pound; and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
shown by the polariscope test, two-hundredths of one cent per pound 
additional. , 

"All sugars above number thirteen Dutch standard in color shall 
be classified by the Dutch standard of color, and pay duty as fol- 
lows, namely: All sugar above numoer thirteen and not above num- 
l»er sixteen Dutch standard of color, one and three-eighths cents per 
pound. 

"All sugar above number sixteen and not above number twenty 
Dutch standard of color, one and five-eighths cents per pound. 

"All sugars above number twenty Dutch standard of color, two 
cents per pound. 

"Molasses testing above fifty-six degrees, four cents per pound. 

"Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty 
either as molasses or sugar, as the case may be, according tP po' 
lariscopic test. 

"On coffee, three cents per pounds 

"On tefl, ten cents per pound. 

"Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, Angora 
goatsliins, raw, witliowt the wool, unmanufactured, asses* skins, raw 
or unmanufactwred, and skins, except sheepskins, with tho wool o», 
one and one-half cents per pound/* 
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lEt£€lPBO€ITV AOBJUEMKNTfi. 
iiTo. 307. 

The following is a list of the nations which entered into the special 
til riff agreements: Brazil, in effect April 1, 1891; Spain, for Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, September 1, 1891; German Empire, effective 
February 1, 1892; Salvador, British West- Indies, Nicaragua, Guate- 
iiiala> Costa Rica, Honduras, France and her colonies, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and othens. 



RE€IPRO€ITY-€aba and Pnerto Rico. 
No. S08. 

It is well to consider the growth of our flour trade with Cuba and 

Puerto Rico during the continuance of the recipix)city agreement, 

the exports of which to Cuba for the years named have beep as 

follows: 



Barrels. 

1891 114,441 

1892 366,175 



Barrels. 

1893 616,406 

1894 662,248 



Which shows a growth of more than 480 per cent., while our ex- 
port flour to Cuba for the year ending June 30, 1895, the year after 
^ the annulment of our reciprocity treaty, fell off to 379,856 barrels, a 
ioss of more than 42 per cent. This increase of flour trade with 
Cuba was not enjoyed by any other countries, as the exports of 
flour to Havana, the metropolis of that island, from Europe, fell 
from 86,519 bags during the months of January, February, March, 
and April, in 1891, to 4,268 bags during the same months in 1892. 

Under this arrangement similar advancements in our flour trade 
with Puerto Rico were achieved, having been as follow^s: 



Barrels. 

1891 127,983 

18&2. 162,147 



Barrel?. 

1893 200,053 

1894... 200,813 



Which shows a g^in of about 60 per cent., while our flour export to 
Puerto Rico for the year ending June 30, 1895, fell to 118,017 barrels, 
or a loss of about 40 per cent. 



RECIPROCITY— Foreign Trade Under. 

jvo. ao9. 

In 1892 the export trade of the United States reached high-water 
mark. The total was .^1,030,278,148, and exceeded by $100,000,000. 
that of any previous year. In 1893 there >J7a^ a ^'R«\!^fe^ l^JJte^'^ ^'«.^ 
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ttilCIPROCITY— Foreign Trade Tader— Continued. 
and tbe total dropped to $847,665,194. Our exports of domestic. 
merchandise to Europe alone fell off $189,000,000; to Australasia the 
decrease was $4,300,000, and to Asia, $3,367,000. The decrease in 
our shipments to South America was only $483,000, and the increase 
to the countries with which we had reciprocity arrangements was 
$3,560,515 from the total in 1892, and $16,440,721 from the total in 
1891, before they were ratified. 

The only countries in the entire list of nations and colonies with 
w'hich we have commerce that showed increased exports from the 
United States in 1893 were those with which we hatl reciprocity 
arrangements, and the Azores Islands, Gibraltar, Greece, Portugal, 
Roumania, Spain, Turliey, Asiatic Russia, the Philippine Islands, 
Africa, and the Dominion of Canada. 



R£€IPRO€ITY:-Inereased Trade in 1890. 
No. 310. 

• 

The following statistics show the increase in our trade with the 
countries with which we have reciprocal trade agreements from the 
date when such agreements went into effect up to September S^j, 
1892, the increase being in some almost wholly and in others in an 
important degree the result of these agreements. 

The domestic exports to Germany and Austria-Hungary have in- 
Ci-eased in value from $47,673,756 to $57,993,064, an increase of $10,- 
3iy,308. or 23.63 per cent. With American countries the value of 
our exports has increased from $44,160,285 to $54,613,598. an in- 
r n»iise of $10,453,313, or 23.67 per cent The total increase in tLe 
value of exports to all the countries with which we have reciprocity 
agreements has been $20,772,621. This increase is chiefly in wheat, 
Hour, laoiit, and dairy products, and in manufactures of iron aud 
siuol aJKl lumber. There has been a large increase in the value of 
imports from all these countries since the commercial agreements 
went into effect, amounting to $74,294,525, but it has-been entirely 
in imports from the American countries, consisting mostly of sugar, 
coffee, iudia rubber, and crude drugs. The alarmed attention of 
onr Europoau competitors f«r fue South American market has been 
attracted to this new American policy and to our acquisition and 
their loss oC South American trade. 
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— Brot Possible With Great Briiaiu. 
Bfo. 871. 

The opponentB of protectiou denounce reciprocity as a "fraud** and a 
*'humbug," and ask, "If reciprocity is desirable with Soutli America 
and Tvith Germany, why not with Great Britain?" The answer is 
plain and ready, and has been given by Lord Salisbury, thus: 

"We live in an age of a war of tariffs. Every nation is trying how 
It can, by agreement with its neighbor, get the greatest possible 
protection for its own industries, and at the same time the greatest 
possible access to the marisets of its neighbors. 

"The weapon with which they all fight is admission to their own 
markets— that is to say, A says to B, *If you will make your duties 
such that I can sell in your markets, I will make my duties such 
that you can sell in my market* 

"But we begin by saying we will levy no duties on anybody, 
and we declare that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glori- 
ous and sacred doctrine of free trade to levy any duty on anybody 
for the sake of what we can get by it. 

"It may he noble, but it is not business.** 

In plain words Great Britain has nothing to offer us as an ex- 
change. 

Besides, reciprocity is impossible where both produce and want to 
send abroad the same products. Canada wants reciprocity in natural 
products— coal, iron ore, wheat, and fish. But we have all these, and 
can sell none to her. She does not want reciprocity in manufactured 
goods which we want to sell to her. Now, we will receive her nat- 
ural products free of duty if she will receive our machinery and 
manufactures. But this she refuses, and therefore we can have no 
reciprocity with her. But the Democratic plan Is to put all her 
natural products on the free list and allow her to tax all our manu- 
factures as she pleases. As Lord Salisbury says, this may be noble, 
but it Is not business. 



RECIPROCITY— Repeal of I^aw— Democrats Warned by 

Air. Springer. 

No. 

During debate on the reciprocity clause of the Wilson bill, Mr. 
Springer, a recognized leader in Democratic councils, used these 
ominous words: 

"If you repeal the authority for making those agreements you de^ 
Btroy the agreements themselves. 
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RECIPROCITY— Repeal, etc.,— Continued. 

"What will be the fruits of this action? Not only loss of trade— for 
Germany will undoubtedly restore her duties on American products 
to their old rates; Spain will shut our flour and corn out of Cuba; 
Brazil will withdraw the concessions which we now enjoy, and the 
ether countries will repudiate their agreements— but what is worse, 
we shall lose the respect of honorable men everywhere; we shall 
be charged with national bad faith, and we shall have the humiliat- 
ing consciousness that the charge is just Let us not forget that in 
making these agreements the United States took the initiative. The 
I. a tin- American republics, prompted by good will toward us, believ- 
ing our offer to be made in good faith, and that the agreement would 
endure, disregarding the urgent entreaties and warnings of the for- 
eign governments with which they had long sustained trade relations, 
accepted the reciprocity policy from which so much of good has 
come. Let us not drive them away; let us not lay outlives open to 
the charge of 'Punic faith.' " 



RKMONETIZE. 

No. 313. 

To restore circulation in the shape of money; make again legal or 
standard money of account, as gold or silver coin. 



RECIPROCITY— Repeal ofl^aw, EiBTect of. 
No. 314. 

The loss to the merchant millers of this country occasioned by the 
repeal of the reciprocity section of the tariff act of 1890 was, at least, 
$16,000,000 a year, or 4,000,000 barrels of flour, to produce which 
would require the continual operation of 133 flouring mills, with a 
capacity of 100 barrels per day each for a year. 

It is claimed that the milling interest is the largest of any of the 
manufactures of the United States. In 1890 it paid $434,152,290 for 
material, and the total product that year reached a value of $573,- 
971,474, which was $83,000,000 more than the value of the total iron 
and steel produced in the United States, $110,000,000 more than the 
lumber, $246,000,000 more than the cotton goods, and $380,000,000 

more than the valuQ of tUo yuipiit of tbe woolen mills. 
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REED— Hon. Thos. B., Speech. 



[At Alfred. Me., July 29, 1896.J 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN TWO MONTHS. 

Two months have slipped away— hardly time to ripen a strawberry 
—and -there are those who tell us that all things have changed, that 
these very men who are being arrayed for decent burial had burst 
the cerements of the grave, and transfigured by some new arrange- 
ment of crowns of thorns and crosses of gold were to lead us to a 
new happiness, and even repair all the damage they themselves had 
wrought. Now, this may be so, but to me it does not seem probable. 
Human experience in every walk of life teaches us that those who 
have blundered will blunder again, and that the wisest course is not 
to employ a ship captain who has not yet emerged from his last 
shipwreck, but the safe sailor who has never lost a ship, a passen- 
ger, or a letter, but who has sailed safe through every sea. He may 
have lost masts and sails, and even been rudderless for hours, but if 
he has every time come safe to shore better have him than all the 
landsmen who are forever shouting what they can do and never 
dare to tell of what they have done. Boasters are worth nothing. 
Deeds are facts, and are forever and ever. Talk dies on the empty 
air. Better a pound of performance than a shipload of language. 

But is it wise or just to class all Democrats together and to de- 
clare them all wrong, then announce they must be beaten be- 
cause they are Democrats? That would be very unwise, very un- 
just, and senseless altogether. It would flout all history, and es- 
pecially our own. Parties are one thing, their individual members 
may be another. Parties seldom follow their best men. They fol- 
low their average sense. In real action there can never be but two 
parties, the creating party and the retarding party. The progres- 
sive party may be unwise in its progress, and the retarding party 
may be unwise in its conservatism, but both serve a good purpose, 
and between them both the world slowly and safely moves ahead. 
Dreadfully slow sometimes, but ;c does always move ahead. 

AN UNRELIABLE PROGRESS. 

Perhaps some one will say here we have a creative party which 
has sprung up in a night like a mushroom and created a new sys- 
tem of finance. My friends, you will find that that mushroom is 
not good to eat, and that that progress will land you in the ditch. 
Now all progress avoids ditches. 
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R££D— Hon, Thos. B.— Continued. 

I have said that it would be unwise, unjust, and senseless to con- 
found the Democratic organization with individual Democrats. I 
have' said, also, that that would be flouting a part of our own his- 
tory, and a glorious part of our history, too. Why, it is within the 
memory of a third, and perhaps half of this very audience which 
listens to me, that when the terrible war of the rebellion burst 
forth tens of thousands of Democrats, politicians, strong party men, 
sprang to their feet, representing hundreds of thousands, aye! mil- 
lions, and thenceforth and always were part and parcel ot the bone 
and sinew of the victorious Republic. What matter if the party had 
gone wrong? They were right. One man among them — one mau 
alone— by a single sentence, gave aid and succor to this Govern- 
ment which outweighed a whole army corps of veterans, musket on 
shoulder. 

When Stephen A. Douglass declared, after Sumter was fired on, 
that "thenceforth there could be but two parties— patriots and 
traitors," he won the respect even of foes, and an imperishable 
place in history. 

We shall certainly welcome all such men to-day, not that they 
are to be Republicans, for they will not be, but because they are 
patriots, for that they must be. 

BEST MEN DESERTING DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Two months ago, as I have already said, everybody conceded the 
election of the Republican ticket. What has happened since then? 
Have the four years of history been blotted out? Not one scrap 
of them. Is our condition any better? Rather worse. Has the 
party changed any which caused the most of our unhappiness? 
Yes, there has been a change, but it has been for the worse. Its 
best men are leaving it. If this nation has thrice at the polls con- 
demned this party when it was better, are we now going to place it 
in power when it has got worse? If they blundered on business 
with their best men present, are they going to be a success on 
finance with their best men absent? 

But we are all in a bad way, and ^something must be done. Yes, 
we are in a bad way, and somethin^r ^nnst be done, but don't make 
the mistake of thinking that any something will do. A sick man 
in proper cases had better take roedicine, but he had better be care- 
ful what medicine he takes, There are some political orators who 
f/j/iJk If tDoy cm .^raw a p,9<^>colored picture it ouglit to convert 
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JEtfiED-Uou. Thos. B.^Continued. 

a continent. What a rosy picture we had painted for us in 1802! 
What millions we were to expect. We were to sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest market We were to have both ends of the 
bargain. We took their word for it, and here we are. And now the 
least credible part of these same gentlemen are smearing the can- 
vas with another picture for which they want us to pay ahother 
four years, or perhaps ten, of this nation*s life. Men deceived once 
are human; men deceived twice by the same men are fools* 



HEPVBIilCAN UTATIONAIi CONVENTION, 1896. 
No. 31«. 

The Eleventh National Convention of the Republican party as- 
sembled in St Louis, Mo«, June 16, 1896, with 924 delegates present. 

Hon. William McKinlcy, of Ohio, was nominated on the first ballot, 
as follows: 



states. 


• 

1 

19 
16 
18 

■ • 

1 

6 
6 

fS2 


• 

§ 

1 

1 


• 

1 


■2 

2 


1 

•— < 
< 


SUtes. 


a 

•^^ 

17 
19* 

6 
46 

8 

6 


• 

s 


55 




i 

"2K 


i 


Alabama 


New York 




Arkansas 


North Carolina.. 

North Dakota i.... 

Ohio 




California 












floloriiuo «.«.. .......... 










Coniiecilcut...r.... 


"2 




5 




Oreeon 








DeTaware 


Pennsylvania 




58 


"s"' 




Florida ...». 


Uhnde Island 




Georgia....... 

Idl^O* ....MM...... ......... 


••••• 
• ••« ■ 


2 
2 




cjouth Carolina. 


18 

8 

24 

3 

8 

23 

8 

12 

24 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 








South Dakota 

'J euut'ssee 






6** 




Illiuois.. 


4(1 
90 

20 

528 
11 






Texas '. 


3 
3 


Iowa 




26 

• a • • 










Vermont 

Virtfiuia 

Washiiieton 








Kentucky 


• • ••* 


...... 


1 




J oulsiaua 




K 


4 
12 

1 
29 

- ■ *•• 
• •■ • 


•••• 




Maine 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin « 

Wyomiue 




Maryl. nd ~ 

M 8sacl)usett8........... 


15 
1 

28 
18 
17 
31 
1 
16 
3 




















Michieran 


Arizona 




...... 






Mifiiicsoia M 


New Mexico 








1 
1 


Hffif^issiftDi 


••«••• 


1 


Oklahoma........ 






1 


Missouri 


Indian Territ«iry 

Dist rict of Columbia.... 








Montana 


••%■•• 




1 


1 


Nebraska 


Totals -r-.. , 


4 


58 






Nevada 


8 

1 


■ • • ■ 








New HamnshireM 






«i V/ «^v 


35K 


New Jersey 


19 






"-*Z2 


^^/"2 







Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote from Montana; Colo- 
rado delegates, absent 8: Idaho delejyates, absent 6: Montana cast 
4 blank ballots; Nevada, 3 delegates absent. 

Present voting, 903; necessary for choice, 452. 
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ll£PUBIiI€AN ItfATIONAL. COIirVKNTIOIir— Continued. 

Hon. Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, was nominated for Vice- 
President on the first ballot as follows: 



States. 



t; 

o 



00 






«— « 



Alabama s- 

Arkansas -r 

California ■ 

Colorado 

Connecticut • •• 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota 

Ohio 



10 
10 
14 



6 
6 
5 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 
Rhode Island ■. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota . 

Tennessee • - 

Texas 

Utah. 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 

Arizona , 

New Mexico ...«. 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory 
District of Columbia 
Alaska 



Totals. 



44 

12 

8 

20 

8 

8 



14 
14 
21 

6 
13 
10 

1 
16 

3 

8 
20 
72 

25 

8 

64 



3 
8 



11 
6 

8 



8 
12 
3 
6 
4 



4 
6 
2 
4 
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11 
5 
3 



3 
21 



4 

16 
5 



1 
1 
1 

• • • •■ 

12 



hi 
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10 



17 
8 
5 
1 

12 
7 

12 
5 

23 



20^ 
3 
15 



15 



24 

12 

1 



20 
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1 

6 
2 
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2 
1 
4 



6 



39 



24 



24 
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•• •••> •• 



8 



• ••••••• 



8 
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liERUBIilCAIV PliATFORMS, 1864-1996— Extracts trown^ 

on Question of Money. 
KTo. 817. 

1864. 

Resolved, That the national faith, pledged for the redemption of 
the public debt, must be kept inviolate, and that for this purpose 
we recommend economy and rigid responsibility in the public ex- 
penditures, and a vigorous and just system of taxation; and that 
it is the duty of every loyal State to sustain the credit and promote 
the use of the national currency. 

1808. 

We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime; and the 
national honor requires the payment of the public indebtedness in 
the uttermost good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, not 
only according to the letter, but the spirit, of the laws under wUlch 
it was contracted. 

The national debt contracted as it has been for the preservation of 
the Union for all time to come, should be extended over a fair period 
for redemption; and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the rate of 
interest thereon whenever it can be honestly done. 

That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt is to so im- 
prove our credit that capitalists will seek to loan us money at lower 
rates of interest than we now pay and must continue to pay so long 
as repudiation, partial or total, open or covert, is threatened or sus- 
pected. 

1872. 

A uniform national currency has been provided, repudiation 
frowned down, the national credit sustained under the most extraor- 
dinary burdens, and new bonds negotiated at lower rates. 

We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in any form or dis- 
guise, as a national crime. We witness with pride the reduction of the 
principal of the debt, and of the rates of interest upon the balance, 
and confidently expect that our excellent national currency will 
be perfected by a speedy resumptiou of specie payment. 

1876. 

In the first act of Congress, signed by President Grant, the national 
Government assumed to remove any doubts of its purpose to dis- 
charge all Just obligations to the public creditors, and "solemnly 
pledged Its faith to make provisions at the earliest practicable 
18 
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REPUBIilCAM SPIiATFOBJU-Continued. .'^ % 

period for the redemption of the Unitea States notes in coin." Com- . 
mercial prosperity, public morals, and the national credit demand 
that this promise be fulfilled by a continuous and steady progress to 
specie payment. 

1880. 

It [Republican party] has raised the value of our paper currency 
from 38 per cent, to the par of gold; it has restored, upon a soUd 
basis, payment in coin of all national obligations, and has given us 
a currency absolutely good and equal in every part of our extended 
country; ii has lifted the credit of the nation from the point of where 
6 per cent, bonds sold at 86 to that where 4 per cent, bonds are 
eagerly sought at a premium. 

1884. 

We have always recommended the best money known to the civil- 
ized world; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all 
commercial nations in the establishment of an international standard 
which shall fix for all the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 

1888. 
The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 
as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administra- 
tion in its effort t to demonetize silver, 

1892. 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimet- 
allism, and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, with such restrictions and under such 
provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure the main- 
tenance of the parity of values of the two metals so that the pur- 
chasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, 
or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interest of the producers 
of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as 
any other. We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken ' 
by our Government to secure an international conference to adopt 
such measures as will insure a parity of value between gold and 
silver for use as money throughout the world. 

1896. 

The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie pay- ' ; 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as gold. i 

Wo are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase ^ 
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our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, tlierefore, 
opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we 
pledge ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be ob- 
tained the existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with gold, and we 
favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of 
the United States and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
present standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of 
the earth. 



REVENUES, 1892, 
No. 318. 

[From message of President Harrison, Dec. 6, 1892.] 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will attract especial 
interest in view of the many misleading statements that have been 
made as to the state of the public revenues. Three preliminary 
facts should not only be stated, but emphasized, before looking into 
details: First, that the public debt has been reduced since March 4, 
1889, $259,074,200, and the annual interest charge $11,684,469; sec- 
ond, that there have been paid out for pensions during this adminis- 
tration up to November 1, 1892, $432,564,178.70, an excess of $114,- 
466,386.09 over the sum expended during the period from March 1, 
1885, to March 1, 1889; and, third, that under the existing tariff up 
to December 1 about $93,000,000 of revenue, which would have been 
collected upon imported sugars if the duty had been maintained, has 
gone into the pockets of the people and not into the public Treas- 
ui*y, as before. If there are any who still think that the surplus 
should have been kept out of circulation by hoarding it in the 
Treasury, or deposited in favored banks without interest, while the 
Government continued to pay to these very banks interest upon the 
bonds deposited as security for the deposits, or who think that the 
extended pension legislation was a public robbery, or that the duties 
upon sugar should have been maintained, I am content to leave 
the argument where it now rests, while we wait to see whether 
these criticisms will take the form of legislation. 
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PAYMENTS UPON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, from an 
sources were $425,868,260.22, and the expenditures for all purposes 
were ?415,953,806.56, leaving a balance of $9,914,453.66. There were 
paid during the year upon the public debt $40,570,467.98. The sur- 
|)lus in the Treasury and the bank-redemption fund, passed by the 
act of July 14, 1890, to the general fund, furnished in large part the 
cash available and used for the payments made upon the public 
debt. Compared with the year 1891, our receipts from customs 
duties fell off $42,069,241.08, while our receipts from internal 
revenue increased $8,284,823.13, leaving the net loss of revenue from 
these principal sources $33,784,417.95. The net loss of revenue from 
all sources was $32,675,972.81. 

SURPLUS OF RECEIPTS. 

The revenues, estimated and actual, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1S93, are placed by the Secretary at $463,336,350.44 and 
the expenditures at $461,336,350.44, showing a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures of $2,000,000. The cash balance in the Treasury 
at the end of the fiscal year, it is estimated, will be $20,i/d2,377.03. 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, 
are $490,121,365.38, and the estimated appropriations $457,261,335.33, 
leaving an estimated surplus of receipts over expenditures of $32,- 
860,030.05. This does not include any payment to the sinking fund. 
In the recommendation of the Secretary that the sinking-fund law 
be repealed I concur. The redemption of bonds since the passage of 
the law to June 30, 1892, has already exceeded the requirements 
by the sum of $990,510,681.49. The retirement of bonds in the future 
before maturity should be a matter of convenience, not of compul- 
sion. We should not collect revenue for that purpose, but only 
use any casual surplus. To the balance of $32,860,030.05 of receipts 
over expenditures for the year 1894 should be added the estimated 
surplus at the beginning of the year, $20,992,377.03; and from this 
aggregate there must be deducted, as stated by the Secretary, about 
$44,000,000 of estimated unexpended appropriations. 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE MUST REMAIN UNSHAKEN. 

The public confidence in the purpose and ability of the Gorem- 
ment to maintain the parity of all of our money Issues, whether 
coin or paper, must remain unshaken. The demand for gold In 
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Europe aud the consequent calls upon us are in a considerable 
degree the result of the efforts of some of the European govern- 
ments to increase their gold reserves, and these efforts should b» 
met by appropriate legislation on our part. The conditions that 
have created this drain of the Treasury gold are in an important de- 
gree political and not commercial. In view of the fact that a gen- 
eral revision of our revenue laws in the near future, seems to be 
probable, it would be better that any changes should be a part of 
that revision rather than of a temporary nature. 

PRICE OK SILVER. 

During the last fiscal year the Secretary purchased, under the act of 
July 14, 1890, 54,355,748 ounces of silver, and issued in payment 
therefor $51,106,608 in notes. The total purchases since the passage 
of the act have been 120,479,981 ounces and the aggregate of notes 
issued $116,783,590. The average price paid for silver during the 
year was 94 cents per ounce, the highest price being $1.02% July 1, 
1891, and the lowest 83 cents March 21, 1892. In view of the fact 
that the monetary conference is now sitting and that no conclusion 
has yet been reached, I withhold any recommendation as to legisla- 
tion upon this subject. 



No. »19. 



1890— 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1891— 
January.... 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. ... 
September , 

October 

November. , 
December. . 



REYENUK-^IiOSS by the H ilnoii Bill. 

Exports of domestic goods. 



M KIMLKY TARIFF. 



$97,061,454 
88,047,697 
97,421,907 

81,466,685 

74,111,079 

74,433,101 

69,780,077 

56,784,984 

56,058,692 

61,770,509 

71,424,973 

81,84 5,0a'> 

101,912,906 

109,169,414 

118,576,126 



Total, 15 months 1,239,864,599 



1894— 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

1895- 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . 
September. 
October.... 
November. 



WILSON TARIFF. 



$57,820,737 
82,482,422 
78,877,381 
83,664,053 

80,330,490 
54,999,944 
63,623,752 
63,958,041 
62,732,194 
53,738,093 
55,15rt,878 
51,821,159 
57,062,482 
85,092,393 
85,161,267 



Decrease uuder Wilson tariff to date. 



Total, 15 mouths 1,019,511,2 79 

, ~ 220735 3, 920 
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Imports of foreign goods. 









1890— 

October 

November./. 
December. . . , 

1891— 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 
October ..... 
November. . . 
December. . . , 



M'KINUET TABIFF. 



$72,650,279 
64,218.078 
60,802,331 

62,300,663 
66.97tf.669 
'<7.6:U.836 
81.276,106 
71,ii«8 6 3 
73,462.226 
67.n4i.036 
66.i«3.360 
61,604,737 
66.8;i6.269 
64.890,607 
69,448, 23 



Total, 16 months 1,025,891,681 



Decrease under Wilson tariff to date. 



1894- 
Septeiuber . 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

1895— 
January . . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October. . . . 
November. . 



WILSOH TARIFF. 



Total, 16 months. 



$50647,698 
60,0 9^986 
fi0.5>i7,4Sa 
62,136,481 

67.647,960 
6\3 16,981 
6V),2»6,493 
68,74U,968 
66.028,h64 
61.«6 ,044 
*: 3 034,826 
71.111943 
65.2 4.989 
75 056.312 
63 343,7iS9 



^6 .762,666 
6^,138,976 



Results of fifteen months^ operations. 



Merchandise. 



Ezi)orts. 
Imports 



Excess of exports 

Excess of guid exports. 



Mc'Tinley tariff, 

Oct , 18.«0. to 

Dec., .b)il. 

$1,239,864,609 
l,026,8wl.68 

213,972 9H > 
26,160,160 



"Wilson tariff, 

Sept., 18y4,.to 

Nov , .da5. 



$ ,019,611,279 
U»2,76i,656 

66,758,623 
64,929,422 



Trade balance 

Net loss under VVilsou tariff iu 15 mouths. 



Favorable. 



$1-8,812.808 



Unfavorable. 



$8.170.7t>9 
l4)6,»(»3,ci07 



FACTS. 

The decrease in our exports of American products and manu- 
factures during tlie first fifteen months of the Wilson tariff, as com- 
pared with the first fifteen months of the McKinley tariff, was :^22i».- 
853,320. 

The decrease in our imports under the Wilson tariff, comparing 
the same periods, was ^63,138,975. 

The excess of exports over imports in the McKinley period was 
$213,972,968, but only $56,758,623 under the Wilson period, a loss, 
under the latter, of $157,214,345. 

Under the Wilson tariff we exported $20,010,210 more gold and 
imported $19,759,052 less gold than during the McKinley period. 
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The net loss in the trade balance of the United States has been 
$196,983,607 during the first fifteen months' operation of the WUson 
tariff as compared with the first fifteen months of the McKinley 
tariff. This loss is at the rate of $13,130,000 a month, or $500,000 
for every business day in the month. 



REVENUE AND EXPENOITURES. 

No, S20. 

[Statemont of Hon. J. G. Cannon, Juno 11, 1896.] 

The revenues of the Government from all sources, except postal 
receipts, which are devoted exclusively to the postal service, for 
the three complete fiscal years of the Harrison administration, end- 
ing .Tune 30, 1892, and just preceding the last election of Mr. Cleve- 
land, -were as follows: 
1890 $403,080,982.63 

1891 392,612,447.31 

1892 354,937,784.24 

Total 1,150,631,214.18 

Average per annum 383,543,738.06 

The ordinary expenditures of the Government for the same period, 
exclusive of the postal service, premium on redemption of bonds, 
and to meet requirements of the sinliLing fund, were as follows: 
1800 $297,736,486.60 

1891 355,372,684.74 

1892 345,023,330.58 

Total 998,132,501.92 

Average per annum 332,710,833.97 

The entire suri)lus of $152,133,565.52 of revenues over expenditures 
was applied durihg the period named to the reduction of the public 
debt. 

During the two complete fiscal years of Mr. Cleveland's present 
administration the revenues of the Government, except from postal 
receipts, have been as follows: 

1894 $297,722,019.25 

1895 . . . 313,390,075.11 

Total 611,112,094.36 

Average per annum 305,556,047*1F 
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The ordinary expenditures of the Government for the same pe- 
riod, exclusive of the postal service and to meet requirements of 
the sinking fund, were as follows: 

1894 $367,525,279.83 

1895 356,195,298.29 

Total 723,720,578.12 

Average per annum 361,360^289.00 

The excess of expenditures, $112,608,483.76, over revenues for the 
first two years of Mr. Cleveland's present administration, togethe* 
with the excess of expenses over receipts of $26,504,984.04 for the 
first eleven months of the present fiscal year 1896, has been met out 
of moneys derived from the sale of bonds. 

When Mr. Harrison retired from the White House on March 4, 
1893, there was a net cash balance in the Treasury of $124,128,087.8^ 

On the first day of June of this year, but for moneys derived from 
the sale of bonds, there existed an actual deficiency in the Treasury 
of $26,261,062.28. 



REVENUE DEFiriEMCV. 

No. aai. 

July 1, 1893, to June 30, 1894 $69,803,260.58 

July 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895 42,805,223.18 

July 1, 1895, to June 30, 1896 26,042,244.00 

Total for three years 138,650,727.76 



REVENITE— Collected in 1!S Yeam, 1881 to 189S. 
No. H33. 

Collected by President Arthur, $1,487,749,110.37. 

Collected by President Cleveland, $1,451,061,246.74. 

Collected by President Harrison, $1,540,225,448.35. 

When President Cleveland came in the revenues in four years fell 
off $36,087,863.63, and when President Harrison came in they In- 
creased in four years over President Cleveland's TVork $88,564,- 
201 .()1. 
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RfiVJBIVf JE->And Increase oV Interest-bearing Bebt. 
BTo. 323. 

The reduction of the interest-bearing debt from March 1, 1865, to 
March 1, 1893, under the Republican policy which prevailed during 
these twenty-eight years in four-year periods, has been as fol- 
lows: 

March 1, 1865, to March 1, 1809 $280,430,492 

March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1873 403,948,484 

March 1, 1873, to March 1, 1877 65,204,017 

March 1, 1877, to March 1, 1881. ,'. 73,646,781 

March 1, 1881, to March 1, 1885 480,161,982 

March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889 341,448,449 

March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893 259,071,960 

Total reduction in twenty-eight years 1,903,912,165 

Average annual reduction 68,000,000 

INCREASE OF INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 

March 1, 1893, to March 1, 1896 $262,602,245 

Average annual increase ^7,534,081 

RJBVJBNVE. (See also Tariff.) 
No. 324. 

REVJBIVUE BII.I^(H. R. 2749) 1st j»ess., 54tlt Conirress. 
No. 325. 

Tp temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses of the €;Ovemment and provide 

against a deficiency. 

Reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, by Mr. Ding- 
ley, Dec. 26. 1895. 

On the same day the House adopted a special order for the con- 
sideration of the bill, which was passed without amendment by a 
strict party vote— Yeas, 227; nays, 83; not voting, 45. Two Popu- 
lists, Newlands (Nev.) and Skinner (N. C.) voting with the Repub- 
licans for the bill— while three— Balier (Kans.), Bell (Colo.), and Kem 
(Nebr.), voted with the Democrats against the bill. The following is 
the text of the bill: 

"Be it enacted, etc.. That from and after the passage of this act, 
and until August 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all imported wools of classes 1 and 2, as defined in the act here- 
inafter cited, approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all the con- 
ditions and limitations thereof, and on all hair of the camel, gof' 
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RBV^NWJIS, BII.JL— 54tli Congress-Continued, 
alpaca, and other like animals, except as hereinafter provided, and 
on all noils, shoddy, gametted waste, top waste, slubbing waste, 
roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste, and all other wastes com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and of woolen rags mungo, and 
flocks, a duty equivalent to 60 per cent, of the duty imposed on each 
of such articles by an act entitled *An act to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,* approved 
October 1, 1890, and subject to all the conditions and limitations of 
said act; and on all wools and Russian camel's hair of class 3, as 
defined in said act approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all the 
conditions and limitations thereof, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid the several duties provided by such act approved v^ctober 
1, 1890. And paragraph 279 of Schedule K, and also paragraph 685 
in the free list of an act entitled *An act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,' which 
became a law August 27, 1894, are hereby suspended until August 

1. 1898. 

"Sec. 2. That from and after the passage of this act and until 
August 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all im- 
ported articles made in whole or in part of wool, worsted, or other 
materials described in section 1 of this act, except as hereinafter 
provided, 60 per cent, of the specific pound or square-yard duty im- 
posed on each of such articles by an act entitled *An act to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,' 
approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all the conditions and lim- 
itations thereof, in addition to the ad valorem duty now imposed on 
each of such articles by an act entitled *An act to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,' 
which became a law August 27, 1894; and on carpets, druggets, 
bockings, mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, 
and other portions of carpets or carpeting, made in whole or in part 
of wool, the specific square yard duty imposed on each of such 
articles by said act approved October 1, 1890, and subject fo all the 
conditions and limitations thereof, in addition to the ad valorem 
duty imposed on such articles by said act which became a law 
August 27, 1894. 

"Sec. 3. That from and after the passage of this act c*iid 
until August 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all imported lumber and other articles designated in paragraphs 
674 to 683, inclusive, of an act entitled *An act to reduce taxation. 
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to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes/ 
which became a law August 27, 1894, a duty equivalent to 60 per 
cent, of the duty imposed on each of such articles by an act entitled 
'An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,* approved October 1, 1890, and subject to all the 
conditions and limitations of said last-named act; but pulp wood 
shall be classed as rouna, unmanufactured tiral»er exempt from 
duty: Provided, That in case any foreign country shall impose an' 
export duty upon pine, spruce, elm or other logs, or upon stave bolts, 
shingle wood, pulp wood, or heading bloc]s:s exporteci to the United 
States from such country, then the duty upon the lumber and other 
articles mentioned in said paragraphs 674 to 683, inclusive, when 
Imported from such country, shall be the same as fixed by the law 
in force prior to October 1, 1890. 

"Sec. 4. That on and after the passage of this act, and until 
August 1, 1898, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all the 
Imported articles mentioned i^ Schedules A, B, C, D, F, G, H, I, 
J, L, M, and Js, of an act entitled *An act to r duce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,* which 
became a law August 27, 1894, a duty equivalent to 15 per cent, of 
the duty imposed on each of said articles by existing law, in addi- 
tion to the duty provided by said act of August 27, 1894: Provided, 
O-hat the additional duties imposed by this section shall not in any 
case increase the rate of duty on any article beyond the rate im- 
posed thereon by the said act of October 1, 1890, but in such case the 
duty shall be the same as was imposed by said act: And provided 
further, That where the present rate of duty on any article is higher 
than was fixed by said last-named act, the rate of dut/ thereon 
shall not be further increased by this section, but shall remain as 
provided by existing law." 

The bill was received in the Senate on Dec. 27, 1895, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

On Feb. 4, in the Senate, Mr. Morrill reported the bill, with an 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, as follows: 

The committee report to striJje out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill and insert: 

"That from and after the passage of this act the mints of the 
United States shall be open to the coinage of silver, and there shall 
be coined dollars of the weight of 412% grains troy, of standard sil- 
ver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by the act of January 18, 1837, and 
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upon the same terms and subject to the limitations and proTisiojis 
of law regulating the coinage and legal-tender quality of gold; and 
whenever the said coins hei-ein provided for shall be received into 
the Treasury, certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now 
provided by law. 

"Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin into stand- 
ard silver dollars, as soon as practicable, according to the provis- 
ions of section 1 of this act, from the silver bullion purchased 
under authority of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled *An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,' that portion of said' silver bullion 
which represents the seigniorage or profit to the Government, to 
wit, the difference between the cost of tl^e silver purchaseck under 
said act and its coined value; and said silver dollai*s so coined shall 
be used in the payment of the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment; and for the purpose of malting the said seigniorage immedi- 
ately available for use as money, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to issue silver certificates against it, 
as if it was already coined and in the Treasury. 

"Sec. 3. That no national-baulc note shall be hereafter issued of a 
denomination less than $10, and all notes of such banb:s now outr 
standing of denominations less than that sum shall be, as rapidly as 
practicable, talsen up, redeemed, and canceled, and notes of $10 and 
larger denominations shall be issued in their stead imder the direc- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

"Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the 
United States notes, commonly called ^greenbacks,' and also the 
Treasury notes issued under the provisions of the act of July 14, 
1890, when presented for redemption, in standard silver dollars or 
in gold coin, using for redemption of said notes, either gold or silver 
coins, or both, not at the option of the holder, but exclusively at the 
option of the Treasury Department, and said notes, commonly 
called *greenbaclvs,' when so redeemed, shall be reissued as pro- 
vided by the act of May 31, 1878." 

On the same day Mr. Quay moved to recommit the bill, with in- 
structions to report the original bill and amendments as separate 
propositions; which was objected to by Mr. Allen, of Nebraska. 

On Feb. 6, 1896, Mr. Quay made a further effoi-t to recommit the 
bill; which failed. 
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On Feb. 13, 1896, the Senate refused to consider the substitute, by 
a Tote of 29 nays to 21 yeas. Four Republicans, Carter (Mont.), 
Dubois (Idaho), Mantle (Mont.), and Teller (Colo.), voted with the 
Democrats and Populists to prevent consideration. 

On Feb. 25, 1896, the Democrats, with the aid of five Republicans, 
Cannon, Carter, Dubois, Mantle, and Teller prevented considera- 
tion, the vote being 33 nays to 22; yeas. 

The bill was before the Senate Mar. 13 and 16, also April 9, for the 
purpose of allowing remarks to be made. 

The session closed without further action being taken. 

The bill failed by the combined opposition of the free-silver Re- 
publicans with the Democrats and Populists. 



RKVENUK: and KXPENBITURES— Under Arthur, CleTe- 

land, and Harrison Compared. 
No. S!26. 

Condition of Treasury for the four-year periods ending March 1, 1885, 

March 1, 1889, and March 1, 1893. 



Available cash balance at beginning of 
each period. M - 

Receipts from customs, internal reve- 
nue, and miscellaneous 

National-bank redemption fund- 

Five per cent, loan, principal and pre- 
mium ^ 



Total available. 



falxpenditures during each period : 

Civil and miscellaneous 

War. 



Navy 

Indians.......... 

Pensions.. 

Interest.- 

Redemption of debt, principal and 

premium 

Redemption of debt, national-bank 

notes redeemed • 



Total expenditures. 
Surplus 



Mar. 1, 1881, 

to 
Mar. 1, 1886. 



$170,817,436.69 
1,487,749,110.87 



1,658.666.547.06 



275.816,227.84 
173.397,251.66 
63.416,699.86 
29,678,240.96 
234,522.496.16 
241,178,632.62 

480,246,511.10 



1,498,265,869.98 



160,310,687.08 



Mar. 1, 1885, 

to 
Mar. 1, 1889. 



$159,366,606.41 
1,451,661,246.74 



1,611.017,763.15 



317,070,407.91 
154.442,268.29 
65,474,108.82 
24,861,617.36 
316,646,814.69 
187,823,251.08 

363,858,032.31 



1,430,076,460.36 



180,941,292.79 



Mar, 1. 1889, 

to 
Mar. 1, 1893. 



$183,827,190.29 

1,540,226,448.35 
68,^71,039.25 



1,792.723,677.89 



386,152,128.75 
188,968,268.91 
103,260,176.54 
36,029,664.36 
488,132,532.83 
128,745,242.72 

292,691,254.03 

46,398,978.00 



1,670,378,247.13 



122,345,4^0.76 
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REVENUE ANB EXPEMDITIJRES— Continued. 

Cleveland, for the years 1893, 1894, and 1895, makes the following 
showing: 

Expenditures $1,335,159,073 

Cash and receipts 1,224,892,263 

Deficit 110,266,810 



REVEMVE AMD EXPENBITVRES. 
No. 327. 

The comparative statement of the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year closing june 30, 1896, shows the total receipts from all 
sources during the fiscal year just closed to have been $326,189,226, 
and the expenditures, $352,231,470, which leaves a deficit for the 
year of $26,042,244. Although there was a surplus for June of 
$2,349,430, it is expected that the figures for July will show a deficit 
of at least $10,000,000, and probably more. The appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for sugar bounty payments is now available, and it is the 
expectation that all the claims will have been settled and paid be- 
fore the end of the month. During July the payments on account 
of interest, pensions, and naval appropriations will be exceptionally 
large, so that the deficit for the month is likely to be above $10,000,- 
000 rather than less. 

EXCESS OF EXPENDITURES. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts since January 1, 1893, 
aggregate $140,635,123, which is divided as follows: Last half of 
fiscal year 1893, $1,984,396; fiscal year 1894, $69,803,260; fiscal year 
1895, $42,805,223; fiscal year 1896, $26,042,244. 

FUTURE OFFERS NO ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The showing for the year is far from satisfactory to the Treasury 
officials, and what is equally as disquieting is the fact 'that the im- 
mediate future promises nothing better. The receipts from intemial 
revenue during the year amounted to $146,508,264, nearly $11,500,000 
less than the Secretary's estimate sent to Congress. The customs 
yielded $160,534,351, or $11,465,649 less than the Secretary's es- 
timate. The total receipts for the year, however, show a gain of 
about $12,800,000 over 1895. Th-? customs increased about $8,250,- 
000, the internal revenues about $3,000,000. The receipts from 
miscellaneous sources make \ip t\ie balAuee. 
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RETENIJE AND EXPENDITURES. 

Heoeipts and expenditures, first tweniy4wo months of Wil807i late, fihmrvig deficiency 

in revenues. 

[Compiled by 0. P. Austin.] 



September.' 

October 

November .. 
December •• 



January.**. 
February**. 

March 

ApriU 

May 

June.* 

July - 

August. .'. 
September 

October 

November- 
December.. 



January . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



1894. 



1805. 



1896. 



Total. 



Recciptt«» Expenditures 



$22,621,238 
19,189,240 
19,411,403 
21,366,136 



27,804,399 
22,888,057 
25,470,576 
24,247,838 
25,272,830 
25,615,474 
29,069,697 
28,962,696 
27,649,678 
27,901,748 
25.986,503 
26,288,937 



29,207,670 
26,069,228 
26,041,148 
24,282,893 
24,643.717 
27,794,219 



557,615,328 



$30,323,018 
32,713,039 

28,477,188 
27,135,460 



34,523,447 
25,696,636 
25,716,957 
32.990.676 
28,558,218 
21,683,029 
.38,548,063 
32,588,184 
24.320,481 
84R0B,425 
27;»9,283 
2.' ,814,317 



32,694,830 
26,749,966 
27,344,000 
28.987.381 
28.426.592 
25,444,789 



640,418,363 



Deficiency, $82,803,035. 
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REVEMU£— Receipts or. 
No. 329. 

Total Treasury receipts first twenty-two monffis of WUson law con^pareA 

first tioenty-itoo months of McKinley law. 




Mouth. 


Receipts, 

McKinley law 

first 22 

months. 


Month. 


Beceipts, 

Wilson law 

first 22 

months. 


1890. 
October 


$39,222,174 . 
26.678,674 
27.646,615 

36,810,283 
29,273.173 
29,427,455 
25,465,231 
27,631,849 
31,289,205 
34,158,244 
28,773,981 
27,565,454 
28,448,562 
26,804,887 
27,646,515 

30,383,478 
30,598,944 
29,836,606 
26,971,224 
28.228,398 
30,968,617 
34,314,331 


1894. 

September 

October 


$22,621,228 


Noveuber ; . . . 


19.139.240 


December . 


November 


19.411,403 




December 


21,366,136 


1891. 
January 


1895. 

January 

February 




February 


27,804.399 


March 


22.888.057 


April 


March. 


25.470 575 


Mav 


April 


24.247.836 


June 

July 


May 

Juiie. 


25,272,078 
25.615.474 


AUGTUSt 


July 

August 

September 


29.069.697 


SeDtember 


28.952.696 


October 


27,549,678 
27.901,748 


November 


October 


December 


November 


25.986.503 




December. . . , , 


26.288,987 


1892. 
January 


1896. 

January 

February 


' 


February 

March 


29,207,670 
26,059,228 


April 


March 


26.041.148 - 


May 

June 


April 

Iday 


24,282,898 
24.643.717 


July 


June 


27,794,219 




Total 


Total 


651,133.800 


557,614.560 







Loss in Treasury receipts, $93,519,240. 

RICE, 

No. 330. 

Production, 1893, in United States, .pounds. . 237,546,900 

Importations dutiable, 1893 do 72,558,144 

Importations free of duty, 1893 do 8,473,800 

Value, Imported in 1893 $2,354,586 

Duty collected in 1893 $1,184,454 

Consumption in 1893 pounds.. 306,951,280 

Per capita consumption in U. S do. . . . 3.9 

Per capita consumption in Italy do. . . . 13.7 

Per capita consumption in Japan do 308% 

The duty under the old law was 75.69 average ad valorem. 

The duty under the new law is 58.67 average ad valorem. 




.^»««v.,-4.; 
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RVfSfSIA. 
lSro« 331. 

In Russia the nominal standard is silver, but paper is the actual 
smndard, measured by gold; the monetary unit is the ruble; the 
value In United States coin is gold, $0.77.2; silver, $0.49.1. The coins 
are gold, imperial ($7.71.8) and half imperial ($3.86); silver: quarter, 
half, and one ruble. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 16% 
of silver, or 1 of gold to 15 of limited-tender silver. 

SAI.T, I MO. 
No. 832. 

Establishments 200 

Capital $13,437,749 

Employees 4,455 

Wages $1,702,491 

Value of product $5,484,618 

Amount imported in 1893, in pounds 391,966,547 

TARIFF AND FRSS LIST. 

The old law fixed a duty of 8 cents In bulk and 12 cents in pack- 
ages per loo pounds. The new law places all salt on the free list. 

The value of salt imported in 1894 was $1,663,831; the value in 
1893 was $692,493. A million dollars goes abroad instead of to our 
own producers. 

In 1895 the imports of salt were 392,423,175 pounds, of the value 

of $561,490. The exports were 2,827,992 pounds, of the value of 

^6,009. 

SAIiT^CosI; to Fanners. 
IVo. 333. 

There was a duty on coarse salt of 8 cents per 100 pounds, or 

$1.60 per ton. The farmer, if a large one, may use 5(X) pounds, and 
here would be a saving of 40 cents. The duty on fine salt, used for 
dairying purposes, was 12 cents per 100 pounds. One pound of salt is 
usually added to 16 pounds of butter, so the duty on the salt in one 
pound is one-sixteenth of a cent. If the farmer makes a ton of 
butter he will use 125 pounds of salt, on which the duty would be 
7 13-16 cents. So the farmer saves on his salt the princely 
sum of 47 13-16 cents annually. 

SAIiT— mannflftetnre and Cost. 
No. 334. 

Take the article of salt, which is sold in Saginaw at 60 cents for 

2b0 pounds, including the barrel, which is worth 20 cents, leaving 
40 cents for the salt. If the President is correct when he says the 
duty is a tax, or, to use his own words, those who buy domestic ar- 
ticles of the same class pay a sum at least approximately equal to 
this duty to our home manufacturers, then if the duty is deducted, 

19 
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being at the rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds, over 33^5 cental^ 
salt could be produced for 6 2-5 cents for 280 pounds. 

SATINOfS BANKS. 

mo. 335. 

Aggregate meings deposits of savings banks ^ with the number of the deposifyfrs 
and ths a/oerage amount due to eacht by States^ Territoriesy and geo- 
graphical divisions^ in 1894-'95. 



states, Territories, and DiTUdona 



Maine „„ 

New Hampidbire. 

Vermont 

Massachusette. . . . 

Rhode Island 

Ck>nnecticnt 



EASTSBN. 



Total. 



New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

District of Columbia. 



MIDDLE. 



Total. 



West Virginia- 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 



BOUTHEBM. 



Total 



Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Wisconsin.. 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 



WE8TKBM. 



Oregon 

Utah 

Montana 

New Mexico. 
Washington.. 
California.... 



Total 

PACIFIC STATES AND TBBBITOBIES. 



Total 

Total United States. 



1894-'96. 



Number of 
depositors. 



$166,704 

163,703 

94,994 

1,347,090 
131,623 
837,364 



Amount of 
dei)OBit8. 



Ave 



3,130,367 



1,616,178 

144,160 

364,642 

18,648 

148,343 

1,856 



2,193,326 



6,039 

17,418 

5,747 

1,148 



64,531,323 
66,746,708 
29,430,697 

416,778,018 
67,444,117 

136,938,868 



771,869,616 



648,873,674 

86,149,920 

68,633,217 

8,765,784 

46,490,279 

96,300 



Aversffe 

toexoi 

depositor. 



$360.23 
407.78 
300.61 
834.20 
613.40 
406.01 



797,897,074 



9,918 
8,708 



48,973 



86,183 
15,636 
94,724 
1,439 
77,809 
43,777 



318,568 



1,803 
6,371 
3,844 
317 
5,612 
168,638 



186,286 



4,876,519 



291,744 

4,578,838 

741,596 

206,710 



2,687,934 
ijU2.491 



9,618,313 



84,763,222 
8,667,312 

2».3->7,400 
179,877 

28,158.488 
9,471,799 



100,688,098 



662,229 

1,142,216 

812,910 

37,951 

1,148,104 

126,830,613 



180,633,922 



1,810/^97,033 



S63.8I 



898.63 
260.76 
358.93 
201.94 
306.66 
70.38 



868.96 



48.81 

362.88 
129.04 
179.19 



271.03 



196.40 



403.26 
234.54 
257.14 
125.00 
361.89 
321.43 



815.75 



867.39 
183.14 
385.88 
174.90 
308.29 
753.06 



706.M 



871.8$ 
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-SAYINGS BANKS— Bepositors as inonej-I.ender«— Whail 
Free Silver al; 16 to 1 Proposes to Bo for Tbent. 

No. SS6. 

One of the largest money-lending classes, in point of number, are 
the depositors in savings banks. There are 4,875,519 of them. These 
deposits, according to the latest statistics we have, were $1,810,597,- 
023. In other words, the average deposits of these millions was 
$371.36, Every dollar of that stupendous sum was, when deposited, 
worth 100 cents. Every dollar of it is to-day worth 100 cents. But 
the moment free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 should go into forct 
every dollar would be reduced in value to about 50 cents, and nearly 
a billion dollars of the common people's money would be lost. The 
man who had deposited a hundred dollars, worth 100 cents each, 
would be able to draw out only a hundred so-called dollars worth 
50 cents each. The average deposit would still nominally be $371.36; 
actually it would be only $185. The aggregate for the whole country 
would still be $1,810,597,023 in name; in practical value and pur- 
chasing power it would be oniy one-half. 

This would affect all parts of the country. The majority of de- 
positors are in the East, but there are myriads in the West and 
South. Iowa has nearly 80,000 depositors, with accounts aggregat- 
ing nearly $30,000,000; Minnesota 43,000, with $10,000,000; South 
Carolina 17,500, with $4,600,000; California 169,000, with $127,000,- 
000. What do these depositors think of the scheme for scaling 
down their accounts one-half? How do they propose to vote upon 
it? A billion dollars are at stake. Not the money of the "gold- 
bugs," of millionaires, of national banks, but the hard-earned sav- 
ings of the common people. Is such a sum to be sacrificed In order 
that a ring of gold-contract-making silver speculators may be en- 
riched? 



SEIGNIORAGE. 
No. 337. 

In modem times the difference between the actual or bullion 
value of coins and their nominal or tale value, retained by some 
i^ovemments as a mint charge for coinage. 

(See Coinage of Seigniorage.) 
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SHEEP—In U. Sm IS69 to 1896. 




No. S38. 



January 1 — 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880. 
1881, 
1882, 



Sheep. 



Number. 



Value. 



January 1— 



Sheep. 



87,724,279 
40,853,000 
81,851,000 
81,679,800 
33,002,400 
83,928,200 
33,783,600 
35,935,300 
35,804,200 
35,740,600 
38,123,800 
40,765.900 
43,576,899 
45,016,224 



$82,139,979 
93,364,433 
74,036.837 
88,771,197 
97,922,360 
88,693,569 
94,320,652 
93,666,318 
80,892,683 
80,603,062 
79,023,984 
90,230,537 
104,070,769 
106,695,954 



1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 



Number. 



49,237,291 
60,626,626 
60,360,243 
48,322,331 
44,759,314 
43,544,765 
42,699,079 
44,336,072 
43,431,136 
44,938,366 
47,273,653 
45,048,017 
42,294,034 
38,298,783 



Value. « 



$124,365,896 
119.902,706 
107,960,660 
92,443,867 
89,872,839 
89,279,926 
90,640,369 
100,659,761 
108,397,447 
116,121,290 
126,909,264 
89,186,110 
66,686,767 
66,167,786 



NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION — FREIGHT CHARGES. 

To-day wfe have 38,000,000 sheep In the United States, 26,000,000 of 
which and nearly 70 per cent, of all are located west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The freight on the wool from these sheep from the 
ranch to the Eastern markets varies from 2 to 3 cents per pound, 
while the freight on wool from London is only one-fourth of a cent 
per pound. How can the American wool grower pay from 800 to 
1,200 per cent, more freight than his foreign competitor, when the 
freight alone under such unequal competition would of itself bar 
the American wool grower from his own market? Thus, with the 
removal of protection, the difference in freight alone, is against the 
American wool grower to the extent that he is compelled to go out 
of the business. 

SHEEP AMB WOOIi. 

No. 339« 

The figures of the Treasury Department regarding the sheep in- 
dustry form an eloquent indictment of the Wilson tariff law, with 
its free-wool provisions. From the reports of that Department we 
find that in the year 1892 there were in this country 47,273,553 
sheep, valued then at $125,909,164. In 1896, January 1, there were 
38,298,783 sheep, valued at $65,167,735. The number of sheep has 
decreased about 9,000,000 in the past three years. 

The figures as to the price of sheep are quite as significant. The 
value per head In 1896 is placed by the Treasury Department at 
$1.70 and in 1893 at $2 per head. This fall in the value of this 
important farm animal is directly due to the Wilson bill. When 
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MHfiEP AMD WOOI^Gontinned. 

wool grows cheap, sheep fall in value correspondingly. The farmers 
of the United States will have the opportunity next November to 
express their opinion of the Democratic party for the enactment 
of the Wilson law; and we are quite certain that it will be a decid- 
edly adverse one. 

SHEEP— Mumber, Prices, and Totel Yalues in 1992 anil 

1896. 
iKo. 840. 



states tnd Territories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont. ....*..., 
Maesachusetts . . 
Bhode Island. . . . 

Gonnecticnt 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ddaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loxdsiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 



Michigan 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas. 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Dakota (North and South) . 

Idaho , 

Montana. 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 



Wyoming 
OUahoma. 



Tot21 United States. 
Value. 



Number of sheep. 



1892. 



509,677 

188,678 

368,274 

67,644 

20,483 

47,199 

1,421,466 

102,077 

1,091,477 

22,967 

164,680 

449,009 

390,261 

89,073 

383,017 

117,028 

269,292 

223,678 

118,4S8 

5,040,175 

264,094 

506,007 

529,204 

773,336 

4,488,087 

2,363,77';) 

1,161,702 

848,092 

907,708 

357,101 

565,031 

916,624 

469,433 

269,804 

1,710,395 

4,083,541 

604,710 

2,456,077 

686,521 

590,00(> 

627,077 

2,089,337 

2,967,480 

611,4:2 

2,055,9(-0 

1,141,492 



44,938,365 



1896. 



268,836 

87,111 

181,660 

48,396 

11,279 

84,620 

899,179 

46,089 

907,672 

12,368 

169,884 

426,889 

313,194 

74,466 

378,769 

101,777 

271,111 

343,996 

146,671 

3,065,256 

188,972 

439,466 

514,783 

858,366 

2,764,613 

1,491,079 

727,509 

694,470 

770,350 

435,381 

666,137 

774,738 

258,39<1 

192,620 

l,:il9,049 

2,962,126 

544,077 

2,630,949 

756,316 

680,075 

1,011,852 

3,061,502 

2,738,030 

746,546 

1,998,441 

1,393,693 

22,322 



Average price. 



1892L 



$8.01 
2.87 
3.29 
3.89 
4.36 
4.08 
8.80 
4.06 
3.83 
3.87 
3.91 
3.05 
1.82 
1.89 
1.76 
2.06 
1.65 
1.60 
1.61 
1.66 
1.60 
2.19 
3.11 
2.18 
3.30 
3.21 
8.70 
3.57 
2.96 
2.80 
3.42 
2.57 
2.34 
2.66 
2.49 
2.42 
2.49 
2.24 
2.71 
3.15 
2.40 
2.50 
1.54 
2.30 
2.26 
2.46 



3^,298,78:^ 2.58 

116,121,290 



1896. 



$2.07 
2.12 
1.93 
8.30 
3.38 
2.66 
2.38 
4.U4 
2.16 
2.89 
2.68 
2.10 
1.39 
1.47 
1.37 
1.85 
1.15 
1.23 
1.39 
1.26 
1 29 
1.48 
1.74 
1.87 
1.91 
1.91 
2.30 
2.41 
1.94 
1.94 
2.48 
1.91 
1.60 
2.17 



1.85 
1.71 
1.3! 
1.74 
1.97 
2.2.-> 



I. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 



53 

00 
25 
58 
80 

C6 



1.70 
65,167,735 



SlI^VEB— Free Coinase »t 16 to l^Effect on Paymenl 

of 1>ebl». 
No. 841. 

There is nothing in which the shallowness of the free-sily^ 
school is more strikingly displayed^ than in their assumption that a 
scaling down of debts by cheapening the dollar is an advantage for 
the masses. They picture the lender as a money-bags and a ''bloated 
bondholder," bursting with wealth; while the borrower is a needy, 
hard-working man, struggling to pay his Interest and get a sul>- 
sistence for his family. This broad portrayal is greedily accepted 
by some to whom it is addressed, without ever stopping to inquire 
what the actual facts are. The real effect of free coinage is on the 
payment of debts contracted before the change. The actual and 
permanent result which free silver can accomplish is, by cheapening 
the dollar, to reduce every debt existing before the change in exact 
proportion to the cheapening. The following table will show a total 
of more than eight million persons who, as money-lenders, are inter- 
ested creditors: 



Savings-bank depositors 

Building and loan association members 

Life insurance policy holders 

Fire insurance policy holders 

Total «.....^ 



Numl)er. 



4,876.519 
1.746.000 
1,200.000 
1,800.000 



9,e% 519 



Total deposited..^ - 



$1,810,597, 
450.667. 
1,156,061 71 
1.852.225.1 



4,769.551,1 



The number of these overlap each other, some fire insurance policy "* 
holders being life policy holders, and so on. But they represent ^ 
nearly 10,000,000 cases and probably not less than 8,000,000 Individ- - 
uals, whose savings are to be depleted by the great free-silver plan -« 
of paying old debts. Their investments in public bonds, railroad- 
bonds, and real estate mortgages are over one-third of the total of 
that. Of them, 6,500,000 belong to the modest and frugal class^ 
having savings of a few hundreds each in savings baS^l^^nd build- 
ing and loan associations. The list might be extended b^^iUffij^^^ 
other classes of small lenders. But our purpose is attained by^!^^ 
proof that these four classes made up almost entirely of productive 
classes, the majority of them being wage-workers, are especially 
attacked by the free-silver scheme of scaling down debts and invest- 
ments. 

In the foregoing are found possibly one-half or more of the total 
voting population of the United States; so that it may be safely 
considered that as a matter of suffrage, self-interest will largely 
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811^ V£R— Free Coinage^ etc— Oontinued. 

determine the course to be followed in the casting of their ballots. 
The payment of debts in the money of the contract works no injury 
to either creditor or debtor. Debasing the. national currency for 
the purpose of paying debts debases the national honor. 

SIIiYCIR— Free Coinage in Foreign Countries* 
No. 842. 

Free coinage at 16 to 1 will not increase the money in circulatioDt 
as shown by the free-silver countries of the world. 

There is less money in circulation in free-silver countries than in 
those that have adopted the gold standard, and in that sense, as 
well as in every other, free silver is a fallacious, destructive, and 
disappointing financial policy. Russia, Mexico, Central America, 
British Honduras, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Morocco, "Tripoli, Mauritius, India, China, and most other countries 
in Asia, except Turl^ey, belong to the free-silver states, and not one 
of them, Russia not excepted, can be classed as a thrifty, pro- 
gressive commercial nation. Strangely enough, it has been the 
cheap-labor wheat and cotton products of a part of these cheap- 
money countries that have practically impoverished American farms 
and inaugurated the free-silver craze among our Southern and 
Western agriculturists.. 

The population of these free-silver countries is 924,800,000. The 
amount of money they use, including coin and uncovered notes, is 
$3,071,500,000, or about $3 per capita. Their money is divided as 
follows; Gold— principally in the war chest of Russia— $469,600,000; 
silver, $1,793,200,000; subsidiary silver, $217,500,000; and uncovered 
notes, $591,200,000. The population of the gold standard countries 
is 194,400,000, and the amount of effective money they circulate is 
$2,968,600.00J, or about $15 per capita. 

With less than one-fifth the copulation the gold-standard countries . 
transact ten times the business of their free-silver neighbors, and 
in point of civilization, progress, wealth, and commercial power 
they are as much in advance of them as modern development is 
ahead of the feudal ages. Our trade with Great Britain alone, in 
1893, was $614,000,000, of which $421,000,000 was mainly agricultural 
exports. This was eight times as much as we sent to all the silver- 
basis countries in the world. 

How can the mere multiplying of debased coin make for the 
United States what it has failed to malve for other nations? The 
United States has to-day more gold per capita than any f\!ee-eQ\a5w^ 
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country has of all kinds of money. It has, under ltd practical 
bimetallism with the gold standard, more silver dollars per capita 
than any silrer-standard country. No silver-basis country uses gold 
as money. Unless the United States is to prove an exception to all 
the rest of the world and to a law of finance older than our Gov- 
ernment, all its gold, amounting to over $500,000,000, would go out 
of use as money. This severe contraction would make money 
scarcer rather than plentier, as it would take many years for our 
mints to coin silver enough to make up the deficiency. 

SIIiVER— Free Coinage, Wliat it Means. 
No. 343. 

What does '*free coinage,*' as it is called, mean? It does not mean 

that the Government would buy any of the silver; not an ounce. 
The Government would simply receive the silver from its owner, 
stamp it, and hand it back to him. Does that create demand for 
the silver. 

Buckwheat flour is now used to a limited extent for food. The 
demand for buckwheat flour is entirely due to this fact. Would 
opening a new buckwheat-flour mill create any demand for buck- 
wheat? Certainly not, any more than the reaping and thrashing 
did. These are all simply steps in preparing the supply. The mar- 
ket would still have to be found in competition with other kinds of 
flour. 

And similarly the "open mint" would create no demand for silver 
any more than the smelting or the mining does. These are all simply 
steps in preparing the supply. The demand is in the need of money 
of various kinds with which to make exchanges. The owner of the 
coin would still have to go forth and find a market for this kind of 
money in competition with other forms of money. The minting 
would, therefore, not create any demand for the silver, but would 
simply put it into shape to meet whatever real demand there might 
be for silver coin in the channels of trade in competition with other 
forms of money. 

And because of the bulkiness of silver in proportion to its valjae,- 
the demand for silver coin in actual business is very limjted. As a 
matter of fact, there is more silver coin in this country to-day than 
can be used as coin. Experience has shown that the business of the 
country needs about $125,000,000 in silver coin of all kinds, includ- 
ing minor coins. But we already have a stock of silver coin 
amounting to over $500,000,000. So there Is absolutely no trade de- 
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mand for more silver coinage for some time to come. The proof la 
\ that silver is deposited in the Treasury instead of running out into 
' tlie channels of trade. 



Jill^YSR— Free Coinage— Wliat; «* 16 to 1 " Means. 

JHo. 844. 

[New York Sun.] 

Many people ask us to explain what 16 to 1 means. They are 
figures of weight. By the mint act of 1834, which, except as re- 
gards silver dollars, is still in force, every owner of gold bullion and 
of silver bullion was permitted to talse it to the mint in unlimited 
quantities and have it coined, free of expense, except for refining 
and for the alloy used, into silver dollars and gold eagles and frac- 
tions of an eagle, at the rate of sixteen times as many dollars for a 
given weight of gold as for an equal weight of silver. That is to 
say, while 23.22 grains of pure gold went to ihe dollar in gold, 371^ 
grains of pure silver were required for a silver dollar. With the 
alloy added it too]£ 25.8 grains of standard gold for the dollar in 
gold and 412Y2 grains of standard silver for the silver dollar. The 
provision of this law, as to silver, was repealed in 1873, and this 
provision the silverites now demand to have re-enacted. 

As a matter of fact, an ounce of silver was worth in the markets 
of the world, from 1834 to 1873, more than one-sixteenth of an ounce 
of gold, the value in Europe being at the rate of 15^ to 1. Conse- 
quently, our silver coin was exported as fast as it was coined, gold 
became the only coin in circulation, and In 1853 small change had be- 
come so scarce that Congress authorized silver halves and quarters 
of a dollar to be coined, on Government account exclusively, of less 
weight than the proportionate parts of a full dollar, so that two 
halves and four quarters contained only 384 grains of standard sil- 
ver, instead of 412^4 grains. 

At the present moment the market value of silver bullion relatively 
to that of gold bullion is about 31 to 1. That is to say, 1 ounce of 
gold is exchangeable in the market for 31 ounces of silver. The rea- 
son that the silver dollars now in circulation remain equal in value 
to dollars in gold is that the quantity of them is limited, and they 
are received by the Government on the same footing as gold in the 
payment of duties a. d taxes. 1 
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fiilliVER— Free Coinage WUl not Prodne^ the Reller ftl#. 

People are Seeking. 
No. 345. 

The fiat of the Government may fix the amounts of cbmponenf 

parts of a dollar, but it cannot establish its value or purchasing 
power. 

Our silver currency is valuable now because it is based upon gold. 
It is desirable to have more silver money, but the Chicago platform 
does not point out the way to get it. No money thatjs debased or 
discredited can be of advantage to the people, no matter how much 
it may inflate the circulation. 

Gold is not worth 200 cents on the dollar, and never was except 
during our late civil war, and the reason silver is to-day worth only 
50 cents is because of its threatened free, unlimited, and independ- 
ent coinage. 

The Government can use more silver than we now have, but it 
must be kept at par with gold. We do not intend to have debased 
money to pay labor and have some other better money to pay bonds 
and contracts. 

SIIiYER-Importts Into U, S. for Fiscal Year 1895. 
No. 346. 

FOREIGN BULLION, 6,050,053 OUNCES. 

From— Value. 

Mexico . $3,089,340 

South America . 259,302 

Central America ^ 86,626 

Canada 45,292 

Other countries 325 

Total 3,480,885 

SILVER FOUND IN FOREIGN ORES. 

Mexico $9,871,204 

British Columbia 719,124 

Peru and Colombia 65,795 

Other countries 2,536 

Total 10,658,659 

FOREIGN COINS. 

Mexico ,. . . . .^ $4,712,538 

West Indies 495^94^ , .^ 

British Honduras 283,703 
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From— Value. 

Canada $186,473 

South America 181,974 

England 52,248 

Central America '. 36,756 

Other countries 21,062 

Total 5,970,703 

DOMESTIC COINS, SUBSIDIARY. 

Central America $29,319 

West Indies 24,009 

Canada 9,269 

Other countries 38,335 

Total 100,932 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTS OF SILVER, 1 895. 

Foreign bullion (commercial valu^ $3,480,885 

Silyef in foreign ores (commercial value) , 10,658,659 

Foreign silver coin 5,970,703 

Total foreign 20,110,247 

United States silver coin 100,932 

Total silver imports 20,211,179 

SIliYER— JBxporto from U. S. for Fiscal Year 1995. 
No. 347. 

DOMESTIC BULLION, 62,783,792 OUNCES, 

To— Value. 

England $30,817,090 

Cfflna 3,841,700 

Japan 3,734,5a3 

Hongljong 848,700 

Guatemala 389,420 

Colombia 195,559 

Belgium 85,000 

Germany 76,196 

Canada 44,385 

Total 4Q,Q^*I,^\3. 
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To— Value. 

Foreign silrer coin re-exported 16,951,495 

Foreign silver bullion re-exported 202,600 

Silver in foreign ores re-exported 21,763 

Total foreign $7,175,858 

Total silver exports 47,842,908 

Total imports 20,211,179 

Excess of exports 27,031,789 

SII^YER DOI^I^ARS-Wortli 100 Cents. 
Jtfe. 348. 

India, with 800,000,000 of population, could not, under frfee-siiver 
<?oinage, keep the rupee from falling nearly one-half in gold value, 
and it is not liltely that our 70,000,000 of people could do any better 
with the dollar. 

Silyer dollars are as good to-day as gold dollars because they are 
fixed in number, and, roughly speaking, are exchangeable for paper 
dollars, which are usually redeemable in gold. In other words, sil- 
ver dollars are as good as gold. But free-silver coinage proposes to 
do away with both of the props which keep the silver dollar on a 
par with the gold dollar. 

First, the free-silver party would forbid redemption in gold; and, • 
secondly, it would withdraw all restriction upon the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars. That is what free coinage means. The silver dollar, 
therefore, would no longer represent a gold dollar, but simply itself, 
and it would be worth its bullion price in the markets of the world, 
or something over fifty cents in gold. 

SILVER I^EAOERfS— Utterances or Senators Stewnrt and 
Jones, of IKeTada, a Year After ^« Tlie Crime of '73/' 

No, 349. 

[From the Congressional Record.] 

'*The question never will be settled until you determine the simple 
question whether the laboring man is entitled to a gold dollar if lie e.irna 
it, or whether you are going to cheat him with something else." — Sena- 
tor Stewart, June 12, 1874, page 4909. * * * I do not care how much 
3'ou discuss it or how many resolutions you pass, they do not make any 
diflference ; you must come to the same conclusion that all other people 
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SII4YER I4EADERS— Oontinned. 

have — that gold is recognized as the universal standard of value. * * ^''"^ 
Do not let us try to deceive the American people ; do not let na try 
to make them believe by some hocus pocus of legislation, that we can 
give them something of real value, we can give them a measure of value 
that is better than the universal standard of mankind. Do not deceive 
them in that regard; let them know the fects now. " — Senator Stewart, June 
11, 1874, page 4867. ♦ * ♦ If you are going to have gold in this coun- 
try you must make a demand for gold by using it. * * * In every coun- 
try where gold has been treated unkindly, where the government has 
favored a depreciated currency, gold has left the country. * * * You 
will have all the gold you need as a regulator, as a basis for 
your currency, and it will come very shortly. Then we shall have pros- 
perity based upon a certainty," — Senator Stewart, February 20, 1874, 
page 1678. 

'* Does this Congress mean to leave entirely out of view, and so discard 
forever a standard of value ? Did any country ever accumulate wealth, 
achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without such a standard? 
And what but gold can be that standard ? What other thing on earth 
possesses the requisite qualities ? * ^ ^ So exact a measure is it to 
human effort, that when it is exclusively used as money it teaches the 
very habit of honesty. It neither deals in, nor tolerates ialse pretenses. 
It cannot lie, it keeps its promises to rich and poor alike. * * * I hope 
the Senate will decide to stand by the integrity of the country. No 
government, no people can be prosperous that ignores the proposition that 
honesty is the beat policy ; that essays, by any sort of legislation, to 
disturb the relationship between debtor and creditor ; that tells the cred- 
itor that the hard day's work he has already i)erformed and loaned to the 
debtor, shall be repaid by half a day's work on the part of the latter ; that 
attempts to ' coin money in that false crucible, called debt, ' and legal- 
izes robbery, by enacting that the base result shall be a legal-tender.'* — 
Senator Jones, April 1, 1874. 

SII^YER— From Blaine's Speeeli in tlie (Senate, Febraarjr 
7, 1878. 

*' At current rates of silver, the free coinage of a dollar containing 412} 
grains, worth in gold about 92 cents, gives an illegitimate profit to the 
owner of the bullion, enabling him to take 92 cents' worth of it to the mint 
and get it stamped as coin and force his neighbor to take it for a full dollar/ 
This is an undue, an unfoir advantage, which the Government has no 
right to give the owners of silver bullion, and which defrauds the mats, 
who is forced to take the dollar.'' 
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S»IL.VER AND PRICKS* 

No. aSO. 

[From the Pittsburg Dispatch.] 

I'rices as re^aitls the relation of these in this country to those 
abroad are to be divided into two classes: the prices of the com- 
modities we buy from foreign countries, and the prices of the com- 
modities we sell to foreign countries. If it were possible for legis- 
lation to raise the prices of the first class above their present parity 
with foreign prices, we fail to see how the people of America would 
be benefited in having to pay more for their coffee, tea, and sugar. 

We have no doubt that every free-silver man, when confronted 
with this phase of the subject, will disclaim any intention of making 
the people pjiy more for this class of goods, although it is an essen- 
tial part of their proposition. So we'll turn to the prices of the 
staples which we sell to Europe and other countries, to the extent 
of eight hundred or a thousand millions per annum. These are the 
prices which our free-silver men wish to see raised above the Euro- 
pean level. We would gladly join them in the wish if it were not 
for one little difficult3^ We are only able to sell these hundred mil- 
lions of cereals and provisions abroad by producing them at a lower 
level of prices than in the European markets. If legislation could 
raise our prices so that the farmer would be unable to sell wheat 
to Europe, o pork or anything else, because it is higher than in 
Europe, we fail to see that either the farmer or the nation would 
gain very much from his inability to sell his products. 

Now, how do our friends propose to raise prices? By free coin- 
age? How will that raise them? By reducing the value of the 
dollar. Here we have a clear acknowledgment that free coinage 
will reduce the value of the dollar to the level of the market value 
of the bullion, because, if, as some of our free-silver friends profess 
to believe, it would raise silver to the parity of gold, it would not 
change prices at all. They would be measured in the same dollars 
as before. Their contention is true so far that if you reduce the 
value of the dollar one-half, the thing which previously sold for one 
dollar will, after the convulsion is over, sell for two. Is the change 
anything more than a nominal one? Suppose that we should accom- 
plish the same result by enacting that every dollar coin shall be 
two dollars? The thing that sells for one dollar now advances to 
two dollars, and sells for exactly the same coin as before. 

Let us see for a moment just what this question of prices under free 
coinage means. We desert the gold-dollar standard and take a silver- 
dollar standard, worth, say, half as much. Of course prices double. 
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SIL.V£U AKO PRICES— Continued. 

The first thing that they double on is on goods imported from 
abroad, because they come into our ports on a gold standard, ftad 
the ihoment our money sinks below the gold standard, the exchange 
In which the purchase of coffee or tea is settled will include the 
difference between our money and the gold money. So that the 
first result of the blessing of high prices will be that the Ajnerican 
people will have to pay more for what they buy before they get 
more for what they sell. 

But, of course, in time the prices of domestic products will rise 
in proportion. That which is worth 50 cents by the gold standard 
will be worth a dollar by the silver standard. But will it be actually 
worth any more? There is a very clear test in one important aiH\ 
leading example. Wheat is worth 63 cents in New York (gold), 
because it is worth 5«. Id. in Liverpool. Now, if free coinage should 
give us a dollar worth half the present dollar, it would make wheat 
worth $1.26 in New York in silver; but that this would be exactly 
the same price as before is apparent in the fact that it would be 
worth $1.26 in silver only because it was worth the same 68, Id. in 

Liverpool. 

It is well to use a little common sense in discussing these ques- 
tions of high and low prices. But when our free-silver friends 
indulge in these glittering generalities and fierce denunciations on 
the subject, they indicate a greater scarcity of that article than 
they allege to be the case with gold. 
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Silver^ purchased by the United States under the acts of February 12, 1873, January 

14, 1875, February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890. * 



Acts authorizing. 


Fine ounces. 


Cost. 


Average 

price per 

fine ounce. 


Bullion 

value of 

a silver 

dollar. 


February 12, 1873 

January 14. 1875 

February 28. 1878 

Julv 14 1890 


5,434,282.00 

31,603,906.00 

291,272,018.56 

168 674 682.53 


$7,152,564.00 

37,571,148.00 

308,279,260.71 

ififi ftai on;5 Q.*! 


$1.3162 

1.1888 

1.0583 

.9244 


$1.0180 

.9194 

.8186 

7161 








Total 


496.984.889.09 1 508 93.<) 974.96 


1.0240 


.7920 
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VtUue of the pure silver in a silver doUar at prices of silver per ounce fine from 

$0.60 to $1.2929 or parity. 



Price of 

silver per 

fine ounce. 


Value of 

pure silver 

in a silver 

dollar. 


Price of 

silver per 

fine ounce. 


Value of 

pure silver 

in a silver 

dollar. 


Price of 
silver per 
fine ounce. 


Value of 

* pure silver 

in a silver 

dollar. 


$0.50 


$0,887 


$0.77 


$0,596 


$1.04 


$0,804 


.51 


.394 


.78 


.603 


1.06 


.812 


.52 


.402 


.79 


.611 


1.06 


.830 


.53 


.410 


.80 


.619 


1.07 


.828 


.54 


.418 


.81 


.626 


1.08 


.885 


.55 


.425 


.82 


.634 


.1.09 


.843 


.56 


.433 


.83 


.642 


1.10 


.851 


.57 


.441 


.84 


.660 


1.11 


.859 


.58 


.449 


.85 


.657 


1.12 


.866 


.59 


.456 


.86 


.665 


1.13 


.874 


.60 


.464 


.87 


.673 


1.14 


.882 


.61 


.472 


.88 


.681 


1.15 


.889 


.62 


.480 


.89 


.688 


1.16 


.897 


.63 


.487 


.90 


.696 


1.17 


.906 


.64 


.495 


.91 


.704 


1.18 


.913 


.65 


.503 


.92 


.712 


1.19 


.920 


.66 


.510 


.93 


.719 


1.20 


.928 


.67 


.518 


.94 


.727 


1.21 


.986 


.68 


.52'. 


.96 


.735 


1.22 


.944 


.69 


.584 


.96 


.742 


1.23 


.961 


.70 


.541 


.97 


.750 


1.24 


.969 


.71 


.549 


.98 


.758 


1.25 


.967 


.72 


.557 


.99 


.766 


1.26 


.976 


.73 


.565 


1.00 


.773 


1.27 


.982 


.74 


.572 


l.Ol 


.781 


1.28 


.990 


.75 


.580 


1.02 


.789 


1.29 


.998 


.76 


.588 


1.03 


.797 


♦1.2929 


1.00 



SlI^YER—Was it, Destroyed in 1878? 
No. 3513. 

As a result of the act of 1873, those who believe in free coinage 
assert that silver was "struck down," "destroyed," and "demone- 
tized." Production increased from 63,000,000 ounces in 1873 to 
167,000,000 ounces in 1894. 

People who think that such words as "destroyed" and "struck 
down*' fittingly describe such a growth in a great industry in 
twenty-two years can consistently use the word "demonetization" 
in describing the changed condition of silver when its use as a 
money metal was increased from practically nothing ($5,000,000) 
to about $500,000,000 in this country. 

r 20 
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rSlliVEB— Was it Destroyed, etc.— Continued. j^. \ ^* 

These men assert, and attempt to make people believe, tbat the 
law of 1873 caused the decline in the price of silver. Is it not pos- 
sible that other causes may have been at work? Is it not possible 
that by doubling the production of silver you might reduce Its value 
either by one-half or by some other fraction? 



SINGIiE STA9IDARD— AS Applied to Coluage. 
No. 353, 

That only one metal shall be coined on private account into full 
legal-tender coins, and that only the favored metal shall be coined 
without limit. 

The basis of the money system of all civilized nations is gold or 
silver, or both, in a ratio fixed by law. These metals may accord- 
ingly be regarded as universal standards of value. 

Where the ideal unit of the money of account is rep):esented in 
unlimited legal-tender gold coin only, the value and legal tender of 
silver coins is made subordinate to gold, the gold standard prevails; 
and where the money unit is represented in silver coins to the ex- 
clusion of gold as an unlimited legal tender, the silver standard 
prevails. 

Where the unit is represented both by gold and silver coins of 
unlimited legal tender, with unrestricted coinage, the double stand- 
ard prevails. 

The ratio, or relative valuation of the two metals, in the coins 
of nations employing the double standard is, at the present time, al- 
most without exception, 1 of gol4 to 15% of silver. 



SPAIN. 

No. 354. 

In Spain the standard is gold and silver. The monetatr unit is 
the peseta. The value in United States coin is 10.19.3. The coins 
are: Gold: 25 pesetas. Silver: 5 pesetas. The ratio of gold to silver 
is 1 of gold to 15% of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.88 of limited-tender 
silver, 
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STAKTDARO' OF NATIONfii. {See Monetary Systems, No. 258.) 

1f<»« 855. 

HUtiAR— Imports of; 1895. 

No. S56. 

All grades, 3,574,510,454 pounds, valued at $76,462,836. 

. SUOAR^Why Tarill' Duty was RemoTed* 
No. 357. 

In the first tariff act of the United States sugar was subjected to 
a tariff duty, and for more than a hundred years it has enjoyed this 
protection. It can not, therefore, be called "an infant industry" so 
far as the South is concerned. 

It was finally put on "the free list" conditionally; that is, condi- 
tioned on reciprocity with Cuba, or Spain for Cuba, and other pro- 
ducing countries, for many reasons: 

1. Our revenues were in excess of the needs of the Government, 
and as Louisiana was intensely Democratic, and insisted that the 
tariff on sugar was a purely revenue tax, it was the most direct 
means of reducing the revenue. 

2. As the Democrats were constantly demanding a removal of 
taxes from the "necessaries of life," and especially from such ar- 
ticles as most largely entered Into the consumption of the laboring 
classes; and as sugar was an article of food largely consumed by 
every class of the community, the removal of the sugar duty was 
the most obvious and logical result. 

3. Its removal was a most excellent method of giving Southern 
free-trade Democrats an object-lesson on the benefits of protection. 
The Louisiana people, Republicans and Democrats alilie, have seen 
the point; hence, the unanimity with which they have demanded 
a restoration ot the tariff, a demand which the Senate was com- 
pelled to grant, notwithstanding Democratic principles and plat- 
forms. * 

4. But it was no part of the purpose of the Republican party to 
Injure the sugar industry, hence, while the duty was removed, a 
compensating bounty was provided. 

5. The intent of the bounty, besides compensating existing in- 
dustries, was more especially to encourage and build up the beet 
and sorghum sugar production, if possible; or at least, to demon- 
strate whether it was or was not practicable. 
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S UO A R—Republieaii ftiugar Policy, 
No. 85.*^. 

Our total imports of (foreign) sugar troiii October 1, 1890, when 
the boimty law took effect, imtil Jime, 1894, were: 

Beet sugar ._ pounds. 

Cane sugar do. . . 

Refined sugar do. . . 



1,562,874,861 

11,574,220,089 

111,388,426 



Total foreign sugar purchased pounds. . 13,248,489,376 



Had the duty or tax on it prior to 1890 of. 



.02 



Had the 2 cents per pound not been superseded by 
the bounty law of Oct. 1, 1890, we would have paid 
on this sugar in duty or tax 

We have paid in bounty a total of only 



^264,960,787 
28,000,000 



Showing that the people have kept in their i)ockets 
of duty or taxation on sugar since Oct. 1, 1890, the 
sum of 

because of the bounty on sugar. 



236,969,787 



SUOAR— Consniuption of, per Capita, in World in 181H>. 
No. 859. 



Germany 

Austria 

France 

Holland 

Bnssia 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 

Italy 

Boumania 

Spain 




Pounds. 



Portugal and Madeira. 

England 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Servia 

Turkey 

Switzerland 

All Europe ....^ 

North A.merica 

United States 



12.5 

77.8 

4.1 

10.3 

8.7 

6.4 

82.4 

21.9 

53.5 

66.0 



It will be seen from the above that we are the largest sugar con- 
sumers in the world except England. 

(See also Consumption.) 

SUOAR— Wiiat. Supplying Our Own Wants Means. 
No. 360. 

To show what producing our own sugar means, remember that lu 
JS93 we consumed 1,891,911 tons, anOl IVvsit ^^ \>a\d ov\t for foreign 
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tiUOAIt—Wliai Nupiilj iug, etc.— CuuUuued. 
' sugar over ^llv;,000,000. To supply* our own wnnts, we would re« 
^ quire, say, 800 sugar factories turning out 50,000 pounds a day dur- 

- ing a "campaign" of 100 days in a year. 

'Tliis would Kiean a call on the farmers of this country 

annually for tons of beets. . 24,000,000 

For which they would receive, at $5 per ton $120,000,000 

The area cultivated, scattered probably over a dozen or 

more States, would bo acres. . 1,600,000 

The value of the labor required in the beet fields per 

annum would probably aggregate $40,000,000 

And in factories 36,000,000 

The coal consumed would cost 19,000,000 

The coke consumed would cost 4,200,000 

The limestone consumed would cost 3,600,000 

The freight on materials wonld cost 5,750,000 

Filter bags, oils, and grease would cost 2,400,000 



^ 



Or a total of 230,950,000 



SWITZKRL.ANO. 
No. 861. 

In Switzerland the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit 
is the franc; the value in ITnit^."d States coin is $0.19.3; the coins are 
gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs; silver: 5 francs. The ratio of 
gold to silver is 1 of gold to 151/0 of silver, or 1 of gold to 14.38 of 
limited'tender silver. 



TARIFF— Act, 1894— Objections! to New L.aw. 
No. 862. 

The objections to the Wilson-Gorman tariflC act, as it finally 
passed, are both numerous and cogent: 

1. The first is that given by Mr. Cleveland, that it is an act "of 
party perfidy and dishonor." But that will not weigh much with 
a party so accustomed to trampling its pledges under foot as is the 
Democratic party. The men who denounced it for everything vile 
will be lauding it to the skies before the campaign is over. 

2. The next is that it bears a willful lie in its title; because, in- 
stead of being "an act to reduce taxation/' It U an act to IncceajM 
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TARIFF— Act of 1894, etc,— Continued. ''- ■} >y.. 

taxation. By their own showing it adds $78,200,047 worth of |w^- 
eign imports to the dutiable list; puts sugar on the dutiable list to 
the amount of $41,822,623 of duty; and increases the intenial 
revenue, "war taxes," to the amount of $53,000,000. 

3. The next is that its real object is to reduce protective duties 
on all our domestic industries, and especially those of which iron 
and wool are the bases, with the avowed purpose of establishing the 
doctrine of "free trade" in place of that of * 'protection/* This issue 
is now openly joined for the first time since the civil war. 

4. The next objection is that in carrying out this free-trade pro- 
gram it is essential that we largely increase our importations of 
foreign products, otherwise we shall fail of revenue, and $262,000,- 
000 is the amount necessary to meet the deficiency to June 30, 1896. 

5. The next objection is that it admits free of duty "raw ma- 
terial," in order that this material, wool, hemp, coal, iron, etc., may 
be reduced in price, so that manufacturers may be able to cheapen 
their goods in order to compete with the cheaper foreign importa- 
tions. Our farmers have been compelled to reduce the price of their 
hemp and wool; our miners the price of their coal and iron. This 
accounts for the reduction of wages all along the line, because labor 
costs 72 per cent., capital 20 per cent., and ore 8 per cent, of the 
average cost of production. 

6. The next objection is that it is a combination of ignorance and 
sectionalism. It strives to inflict the greatest injury on Northern 
interests and the least on Southern. Such blunders as taxing "steel 
rods," of which barbed wire is made, more than the "barbed wire'* 
itself; cleaned rice more than rice flour; releasing from tax, without 
restriction, all "alcohol" used in the arts and medicines; and dozens 
of others, illustrate the ignorance displayed. 

7. And, finally, that its proposal has already cost the country in 
business loss and stagnation more than the entire cost of the civil 
war; and as it is but a threat of more to follow, and is accompanied 
by the open avowal that war on our manufacturing industries l9 
to be kept up until the tariff-for-re venue system is superseded by an 
extension and permanent establishment of internal-revenue taxes, 
its future injury is incalculable. A new issue is thrust into our 
politics: "Shall our necessary revenue be collected by a tariff or, 
foreign products or by internal taxes on our own people.** 
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TARIFF— Ad Talorem Duties wu. Speeiflc Duties. 

An ad valorem duty is a stated per cent, that is levied upon the 
value of the goods imported. Illustration; The duty on certain 
manufactures of sillt is 50 per cent, of their foreign value. 

A specific duty is one laid on the quantity of the goods imported; it 
is so much per yard, per ton, per bushel, etc., without regard to the 
cost; for example: "Eggs, 5 cents per dozen," or "Wheat, 25 cents 
per bushel." 

Each of these methods of rating has advantages over the other in 
special cases, and in some instances it seems best to combine them. 
But where practicable the specific duty is to be preferred to the ad 
valorem. 

' Ad valorem duty is more favorable to fraud. It is usually diffi- 
cult to judge the difference In the value of two articles, while the 
standards of weight and measure can easily be applied. Henry 
Clay once said, in speaking against ad valorem duties, "Let me 
write the invoices and I care not who fixes the duties." 

Ad valorem duties aggravate the fluctuations in price of imported 
goods and of revenue from them, each increase in import price be- 
ing accompanied by an increase of duty, and vice versa. 

Specific duties encourage the importation of better goods. Thus, 
if the duty on horses is so much a head, it has the effect of barring 
out the poorer grades. 

In "reform injg backward" from the specific duties of the McKlnley 
act toward ad valorem duties, the present tariff ignores the teach- 
ings of experience as recorded in history. 

Alexander Hamilton, in 1795, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: 

"In other nations experience has led to contract more and more 
the number of articles rated ad valorem, and, of course, to ex- 
tend the number of those rated specifically.", 

Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury in 1801, said: 

"In 'order to guard as far as possible against the value of goods 
being underrated in the invoices it would be eligible to lay specific 
duties on all such articles now paying duties' ad valorem as may be 
susceptible of that alteration." 

Secretary of the Treasury Crawford, in 1817, under a resolution 
of Congress, made a thorough investigation of the subject, and re- 
ported: 
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TABIFff^— Ad Valorem, etc.— Continued. 
"It is certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practicable, the list 

of articles paying ad valorem duties." 
James Buchanan, in 1842, on the floor of the Senate, said: 
•*I am not only opposed to any uniform scale of ad valorem duties, 

but to any and all ad valorem duties whatever, except where, from 

the nature of the article imported, it is not possible to subject it to a 

specific duty." 



TARIFF LEGISLATION. (See Bevenue Bill, No. 826.) 
No. 364. 



No. 365. 



TARIFF— Reeeiptti. 

Tariff receipts under McKinley and Wilson tariff laws. 



Months. 



1890. 

October 

Novembijr 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Total 



Customs re- 
ceipts first 
22 mouths 

of McKinley 
law. 



$24,934,114 
15,227,641 
16,104,633 



23,987,953' 

18,994 1-9 

15,373,522 

12,591,990 

11,996,141 

14,168.745 

15,468,163 

15,164,674 

14.120,940 

13,980,687 

12,659,n-.'9 

13,336,555 



17,459,235 
16,782,419 
16,415.312 
13.709,9H9 
13,12 ,328 
14,618,495 
17,205,153 




347,416,807 



1894. 

September 

(>ctob«r 

NoN ember 

December 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March , 

April , 

May 

June 

Total 



CUuBtonuire- 
ceipts first 
22moBtb« 
of WUflon 

IftW. 



$16«66i,«90 
11,982,118 
10,260,093 
11,903,040 



17,361,916 
13,834,691 
14,929,789 
12,468,086 
12,474,658 
13,130,448 
14,076,934 
16,639,047 
14,653,9C7 
18,773,045 
11,465,814 
13,169,173 



16,380,796 
13,906,393 
13,344,316 
11,816,731 
10,949,798 
11,961,808 



291,191,541 



Loss by Wilson bill, ^56,225,2(0. 
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TARIFF— Redaetion in Capital, Prod«e«ioiit a|l< 

Under* 

No. 367. 1 

[From the Report of the Bareau of Labor Statiatics of MassachmettB, 1886^] 

The effects of the Wilson tariff have been evident through all 
every line of important industries, not only as regards the amom. 
produet in those industries, but also as regards the number of S 
sons employed and the wages paid to those workmen. Even as 
gards the capital invested, it is significant tbat within the ei) 
year of 1894, in which the Wilson tariff was enacted, the ci^ 
invested in Massachusetts industries decreased more than |1?,(] 
000; and very naturally that decrease had an effect upon gene 
business. It is, however, still more notable that the value of 
product of Massachusetts industries from 1893 to 1894 dectett 
nearly $57,000,000, an amount equal to 10 per cent, of the tn 
product. 

The decrease in boots and shoes alone was nearly $2,000,000. ^ 
decrease in the carriage output was $500,000. The clothing proc** 
fell off nearly $2,000,000; and a decrease in the production of cor^ 
and twine to an equal amount was also noticed. The cotton go 
output fell off about $11,000,000, a decrease of about 12% per a 
There was a decrease of $3,000,000 in food production alone and 
$2,000,000 in furniture. In machines and machinery and meta 
goods the decrease amounted to $6,500,000, a loss of about 15 ] 
cent. The decrease in the production of paper goods was $1,500,C 
that in rubber goods $4,000,000, a marked decrease of more tt 
QQ per cent. The loss in woolen and worsted products for the sin, 
year of 1894 was more than $8,000,000, a decrease of about 18 ] 
cent. 

Clearly this loss was severe enough to affect every house in the*- 
State; and that almost every interest and almost every branch QJf 
business within this Commonwealth was severely injured may h0 
almost taken for granted. It is probable, however, that the severei^ 
stress came upon the wage-earners. As regards the total numb^t 
of persons employed, the figures are significant. In the industries^ 
producing agricultural implements thei*e was a decrease from 641^ 
to 599 persons employed. In 1893, however, the advent of a paniC 
caused a reduction in the number of employees generally, so tlMil^ 
even in some large industries (like that of boots and shoes, fc^ ^J 
stance) there was a slight gain in the number af persons ^nploy^ 



during the year. This gain, however, was small in any ease' and 
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TABIFF -ReducUoa, etc-Goutinued. 

not affect the totals, there beiug a decrease oi G.22 per cent, in the 

total number of persons employed. 

In the imyment of wages, also, there was a marked decrease. The 
263,000 persons of Massachusetts employed in the different industries 
received in wages but $111,000,000; while in 1893 the wage payment 
was $122,000,000, the decrease in total wages being $11,000,000. The 
decrease in the average yearly earnings also amounted to more than 
$14 for every man, woman, and child employed, this decrease 
amounting to more than 3^ per cent, on an average. Of course, 
many of the persons employed in 1894 received the wages which 
they received in 1893; but the wage reductions were so widespread 
and^ large as to form a serious percentage, even when spread over 
the entire wage-earning country. 

The tenden^ in wage payments may be noticed in a table issued 
in the report, bearing upon classified wages in all industries. From 
that table it will be seen that while in 1893 42,000 persons were re- 
ceiving less than $5 a week, the number in 1894 had increased to 
47,000. While in 1893 29,000 received ihore than $5 but less than 
$6, 32,000 were included In that classification in 1894. Also, 37,000 
received more than $6 but less than $7, in 1893, and about the 
same number in 1894; but while in 1888, 189,000 persons received 
more than $8 a week, only 157,000 (or hardly half the entire work- 
ing population) in 1894 received more than $8 per week. 

TABIFF— Constltntioii of IT. SL of America. 
No. S68. 

Article 1, section 8: "The Congress shall have power:— to lay and 

collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of thfe United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States." 

TARIFF— Cliicaso Platfbrm, 1802, Democratic. 
Mo. 860. 

"We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the 

great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose 
and collect duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, *and we 
demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the 
necessities of the Government when honestly and economically ad- 
ministered.' We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the 
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TARIFF— ContinHed. . -■ ; ;p 

Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class leglsdftf 
♦ ♦ ♦ and we promise its repeal as one ol* the beueficient i^- 
that will follow the action of the people In intrusting power tp 1 
Democratic party.*' 

TARIFF— Fatliers of the Republic on. 
No, 370. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, MESSAGE NOV. 8, l8o8. 

"The suspension of our foreign commerce produced by the iBjastid 
of the belligerent power, and the consequent losses and sacrifices^ 
of our citizens, are subjects of just concern. The situation ii 
which we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply a porli 
of our industry and capital to internal manufactures and impro^ 
ments. The extent of this conversion is daily increasing, and Ut 
doubt remains that the establishments formed and forming wi 
under the auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the fr< 
dom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties a 
prohibitions, become permanent. 

"The remaining revenue on the consumption of foreign articles 
paid cheerfully by those who can afford to add foreign luxuries tPC 
domestic comforts, being collected on our seaboard and frontiers i^ir 
and incorporated into the transactions of our mercantile citteeni' 
It may be the pleasure and pride of an American to ask wlu^- 
farmer, what mechanic, what laborer ever sees a tax-gathers oC^ 
the United States." 

MESSAGE DEC. 8, l8ox. 

^'The question, therefore, now comes forward, to what othct' 
objects shall these surpluses be appropriated, and the whpfe 
surplus of imposts, after the entire discharge of the pul331c 
debt, and during those intervals, when the purposes of war shaU Bot 
call for them? Shall we suppress the imposts, and give that advaa?^ ?| 
tage to foreign over domestic manufactures? On a few articles olr 
more general and necessary use the suppression in due season/wlfi- 
doubtless be right; but the great mass of the articles on whlcll 
impost is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only wl^J 
are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. Their patrlCftl^ 
ism would certainly prefer its continuance and application to ^^? 
great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, 
such other objects of public improvement as may be thought pi 
to add to the constitutional enumeraWoTi ol ¥^«cal powers." 51 







ttlFf— Fatliera* etc.— Continued. 

JAMES MADISON, MESSAGE DEC 2, I806. 

The first revenue law passed by the United States after the adop- 
l^'tJon of the Cbnstitiition was one prepared under a*resolution of Mr. 
todison. It passed the House May 14, and the Senate June 12; was 
Sent to a conference, passed both Houses, and was approved by 
I^resident Washington and became a law July 4, 1789. The preamble 
of this law recitod: ''Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 
^vernment and the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
^es," etc. This act provided for both specific and ad valorem 
^^tles. Among the former were: Boots, 50 cents per pair; tallow 
^^8^clles,^2 cents a pound; coal, 2 cents per bushel, etc. James 
Madison, who has been called "the father of the Constitution," was 
^Ibo the legislative "father of protection" to American manufac- 
tures. 

SPECIAL MESSAGE, MAY 23, 1809. 

"The revision of our commercial laws proper, to adapt them to 
tlie arrangement which has taken place with Great Britain, will 
ionbtless engage the early attention of Congress. It will be worthy, 
%t the same time, of their just and proudest care, to make such 
further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and 
_^ foster the several branches of manufacture which have been re- 
cently instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our 
citizens." 

JAMES MONROE, MESSAGE MARCH 5, I817. 

"Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fos- 
tering care of the Government, Possessing, as we do, all the raw 
materials, the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought not to 
depend in the degree we have done on supplies from other countries. 
While we are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought 
and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difll- 
culties. It is important, too, that the capital which nourishes our 
manufactures should be domestic, as its influence in that case, in- 
stead of exhausting, as it may do in foreign hands, would be felt 
advantageously on agriculture and every other branch of industry. 
Equally important is it to provide at home a market for our raw 
materials, as by extending the competition it will enhance the price 
and protect the cultivation against the casualties incident to foreign 
markets. 



J 
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TARIFF— FATHERS, etc.— Continnea. ' ? ^^^ 

''From the best information that I have been able to oWtBi 
appears that our manufactures, though depressed immediately f 
the peace, have considerably increased and are still increasing, tu 
the encouragement given them by the tariff of 1816, and by s^ 
quent lavrs. ♦ ♦ * On full consideration of the subject, in all 
relations, I am persuaded that a further augmentation may m% 
made of the duties on certain foreign articles, in favor of our oi 
and without affecting injuriously any oth^r interest" 

ANDREW JACKSON, MESSAGE DEC. 7, 183a 

"Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condltior 
our import revenue deserves special mention, inasmuch as it pr 
ises the means of extinguishing the puolic debt sooner than n 
anticipated, and furnishes a strong illustration of the practical eff^ 
of the present tariff upon our commercial interests. The objecl 
the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional, and it is c 
sidered by almost all as defective in many of its parts. l?he poi 
to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the States. * 
right to adjust those duties with a view to the encouragemeiit 
domestic branches of industry is so completely identical with t 
power that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the one wttS. 
the other. The States have delegated their whole authority over 
ports to the General Government, without limitation or restrlcti 
saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspeel 
laws. 

"The authority having thus entirely passed from the States, 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does riot exist 
them, and consequently, if it be not possessed by the General €^ 
ernment, it must be extinct. Our political system would thus t 
sent the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster fk 
own industry, and to counteract the most selfish and destni 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely t 
not be the case; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by*^ 
States, must be within the scope of the authority on the Bribj< 
expressly delegated to Congress, In this conclusion, I am conflnl 
as well by the opinions of Presidents Washington, Jeffersoa, ll 
i^on, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended tll»^ 
ercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform 
tice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the Stateii, 
general understanding of the people.** 
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IFF— FAtlters, etc.— Ckmtinaed. 

CONCLUSIONS FOR THE FOREGOING TESTIMONY. 

Q a review of the teachings and practices of the makers of (lie 
itntion and the Government, we are driven to the inevitable 
islon that, if it be "a fundamental principle of the Demo- 
party that the Federal Government has uo constitutional 
to impose and collect duties" for the protection of American 
ries, then the Democratic party has no lot or part in **thu 
and illustrious line" of leaders who were Presidents 
789 to 1830; for Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
»n all assert the existence of this constitutional power, and 
Lte and commend its exercise. 

there Is ^'no constitutional power to impose and collect duties" 
>tection in the General Government, then each one of these 
9 and illustrious leaders of the country was ignorant of the 
tution, usurped powers not conferred by that instrument, 
ed its limitations under his feet, and deserves nothing but 
tion from the Democratic party, the only competent ex- 
^r of that instrument. 

the four Presidents named, and adding to them the two 
les, constitute "a long line of illustrious leaders," worthy the 
ng 6t the parties of to-day, then they are the leaders of the 
lican party, which continues to maintain their principles and 
)w their example in refusing *'to suppress the imposts and 
lat advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures," but 
that in "the revision of our commercial laws" Congress shall 
ire to "protect and foster the several branches of manufac- 
which "have been instituted or extended by the laudable 
ns of our citizens." 

"Republican protection is a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
)f the American people for the benefit of the few," then James 
►n, "the father of the Constitution" was the prime author of 
stem of fraud and robbery, for he is also "the father of pro- 
" in American legislation. And Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
and the others concurred with him in establishing this fraud 
bbery of the American people. 

it be true that "the Federal Government has no constitutional 
to impose and collect duties" for "the encouragement of do- 
branches of industry," then this power "must be extinct," 
ie States have delegated their whole authority over imposts 
OeneraJ Government," and can not \u an^ mwwiet VoXjsrtsst^, 
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TARIFFS, OliD AND N£W— Rfttes of Duty Under. 
No. 371. 

[From the Chicago News Almanac, 1896.] 

SCHEDULES. 

A. Chemicals, oils, and paints 

B. Earths, earthenware and glassware 

C. Metals, and manufactures of 

D. Wood, and manufacftures of 

E. Sugar : 

F. Tobacco, and manufactures of 

G. Agricultural products and provisions 

H. Spirits, wines and other beverages 

I. Cotton manufactures 

J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of 

K. Wool, and manufactures of 

L. Silk and silli: goods 

M. Pulp, papers, and books 

N. Sundries 

Sec. 4. Act of Oct. 1, 1890 

Sec. 3. Act of Oct. 1, 1890 



See 



The following table shows the rate of duty on each article under the old (McKl; 
and also under the new law. The ad valorem averages, showing the differences bet 
two rates are based on the imports of 1893, and show what the ad valorem doti* 
have been that year, but with ciiange in the values of imports, or in the quantity i 
these figures would be considerably varied. [Abbreviation : n. s. p. f ., not specially prov 



ARTICLE. 



IHcIb. 
4clb... 
5c lb... 
6c lb... 
10c lb.. 
75c lb., 
10c *b.. 



J8 gal.4-50% 
$2 gal.-i-25^ 



Schedule a— Chemicals, oils and paints. 

Acids— Acetic or I^rroiigneous— Specific gravity not 
exceeding 1.017. 

Specific gravity exceeding 1.017 

Boracic 

Chromic 

Citric 

Tannic or tannin 

Tartaric 

Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water and 

other toilet waters 

Compounds, alcoholic, n. s. p. f 

Alumina, alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of 
alumina, and aluminous cake, and alum in crys 

tals or ground 

Ammonia, carbonate of 

Muriate of 

Sulphate of % 

Blacking of all kinds 

Bone char, suitable for use in decolorizing sugar 

Borax, refined 

Chalk— Prepared, precipitated, French, and red 

Chalk preparations, all other, n. s. p. f 

Chloral bydrate 150c lb 

Chloroform 25c lb 

Coal tar colors or dyes, n. s. p. f 35^ 

Cobalt, oxide of 30elb 

Collodion— And all compounds of pyroxyline 50c lb 

jln finished or partly finished articles flOc lb4-25% 

Boiled or in sheets, but not made up into articles.. .jOOo lb 



Rates or Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



6-lOc lb. 
l%clb.. 
Mclb... 
V6clb... 

W 

255& 

5clb.... 
Iclb.... 

ao'^ 



/u ■ 



New Law. 



20%... 

3c lb.. 
40 lb.. 
25%... 
eOclb. 
20%... 



l2gal.+50%. 
do 



4-lOc lb. 

:«% 

20^ 

10% 

20% 

20% 

do 

2c lb.... 

20% 

do 

25% 

25c lb... 

25% 

25c lb... 
40c lb... 
45c lb... 
150c lb... 



A 

A 

I 

01 



13 

2S 

ds 
as 

28 
181 



61 
163 



» 

43 
86 
2C 



IS 
8S 
If 
68 
41 



k 






349 
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Article. 



ig—For brandy, wine, beer or other liquors 

8, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs and 

iilbous roots and excrescences.such as nut Kails, 

nits, Dowers, dried fibers, grains, Kums and Kum 

sins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, 

ots and stems, spices, veffetables, seeds 

(aromatie, not garden) and seeds of morbid 

growth, woods used expressly for dyeing, and 

dried ioseots, any of the foregoing which are not 

edible but which have been advanced in value 

or condition bv refining or by grinding or by 

\*^, other process of manufacture 

^'Bjoer— Sulphuric 

Proit ethers, oils or essences 

ood and other dye woods, extracts and decoc 
tions of 



10^ 

40c lb... 

lb.... 

I$2.501b. 



iitoiac— Extract of. 
^^Baricfc 



ilelb! 



for dyeing or tanning, extracts of— Other than 

;fl8h Glue or Isinglass— Value at not above 7c lb 

^^Value at above 7c and not above SOo lb 

/!>vaiaeatabove30clb 

wlatine— Valued at not above 7c lb 

) Valued at above 7c and not above 80c lb 

•^Valued at above 30c lb 

MUe— Valued at not above 7c lb 

valued at above 7c and not above aOo 

-Valued at above 30c 

liiyeerlne— Crude, not purified 

i;Befined 

fok of all kinds and inic powders 

I&doform 

Licorice— Extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other form. . . 
Magnesitt— Calcined 

Carbonate of, medicinal 

Sulphate of 

Uorpnia, or morphine, and all salts thereof 

Oils— Alizarine Assistant, Soluble Oil. or Oleate of 

Soda, .or Turkev Red Oil— Containing 50% or 

- more of castor oil 

All other 

Castor 

Cod-liver 

Flaxseed, or linseed, raw, boiled or oxidized 

Poppyseed oil, raw, boiled or oxidized 

Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol 

' Hempseed and rapeseed 

, Olive, fit for salad purposes 

Peppermint 

' Seal 

Fish, n. 8. p. f 

Ipium- Aqueous, extract of, for medicinal uses, and 
tincture of, as laudanum, and all other liquid 
preparations of , n. s. p. f 

"Crude or manufactured, and not adulterated, con- 
taining 9 per cent and over of morphia 

■ Prepared for smoicing, and opium containing less 
than 9 per cent of morphia. 

?alnts and Colors— Baryta sulphate of, or barytes. 

Including barytes earth, manufactured 

BIues,such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all 
others contkining ferrocyanide of Iron, dry, or 

. ground in or mixed with oil 

Blanc-flxe, or satin white or artificial sulphate of 
barytes 

-Black, made from bone, ivory or vegetable, Includ- 
^ ing boneblack and lampblack, dry m* ground In 

oilorwater 

Gfarome yellow, chrome green, and all other chro- 

-► . miura colors, in which lead and bichromate of 
l^tash or soda are component parts, dry or 

;,^ ground in or mixed with oil 

f^icfAr and ochery earths, ground in oil 

'. Btenna and sienna oartba, ground in oil WLo 

iJ^btgrand umber earths, £rround in oil .V&o 

WmmmBrine , 



RATES OP Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



50%, 



do 

mclb.. 
25% 

«C% 

^.'.'!:: 

30% 

l^clb.. 

26% 

30% 

" clb.. 
clb.. 

30% 

ftl.501b. 
5^e lb.. 
8c lb.... 
4c lb.... 

10c lb. 
50c oz. . . 



SOc gal. 

30% 

SOc gal. 
I5c gal. 
32c gal. 

do 

10% 

10c gal. 
35c gal. 
80c lb.. 
8c gal.. 

do 

do 



40%, 



Free. 



$12 lb. 



$6.72 ton. 



6c lb. 



Ho lb. 



25%. 



4j^clb 
IVfeC lb 




50%, 



10%... 
40c lb. 
hlb.. 
$2 lb.. 



109 
10? 



New Law 



do 

25%..., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Iclb... 
3c lb... 
25%.... 
$llb... 
56 lb... 
7e lb. . . 
3c lb... 
l-5c lb. 
50c oz.. 



30%.... 

35c gal. 
20%.... 



20c gal. 

10% 

10c gal., 

135% 

25% 

do 

do 

do 



20%, 



Free. 



$6 lb. 



$3 ton. 



6c lb. 



25%, 



20%. 



3c lb. 



Perct 
60 



AVERAGE 

AD VAL. 

UNDER 



Old. N^U. 



Perct. 
50 



10 
400 

35.89 
238.28 

11.43 
23.24 

8.28 
25.12 
25 
80 



30 

26.16^ 

25 

30 

82.62 

52.54 

80 

40.45 

46.82 

40.71 

53.12 

38.34 

47.09 



30 

100.35 
28.65 
(95.14 
154.87 
10 
24.12 
26.82 
47,07 
23.45 
32.12 
33.90 



40 
F^ee. 
169.65 

50.25 



20.03 
47.64 



26 




10 
400 

,36.89 
190.6S 

10 
10 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

19.64 

36.03 

25 

26.97 

42.10 

35.62 

39.84 

25.51 

47.09 



80 

43.87 

20 

59.46 

^.98 

10 

24.12 

26.92 

25 

25 

25 

25 



20 
Free. 
84.82 
26.46 



20.03 
25 



20 



30.84 20.56 



n 
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5 



Article. 



AYWtL 

ADV. 

UlTDl 



but 



i. 



Stolrit yamiflbes 

All other, includinK gold size or Japan 

Vermilion red, and colors containing quicksilver, 
dry or ground in oil or water 

\ennliion red, not containing quicksilver, 
made of Lead, etc , 

Wash blue, containing ultramarine 

Whiting and paris white, dry 

Whiting and paris white, ground in oil (putty) 

Zinc, oxide of, and white paint containing zinc, 
but not containing lead, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, and white paint containing zinc, 
ground in oil 

All other paints and colors, dry or mixed, or ground 
in water or oil, including lakes, n. s. p. f.. and 
artists' colors of all kinds, in tubes or otherwise|25% 

All other paints and colors, mixed or ground with 
water, or solutions other than oil, and commer- 
cially known as artists' water-color paints 

Crayons , 

Smalts and f rostings 

Brown, Spanish, Indian red, and colcothar or oxide 
of iron 

Brown, Vandyke, Cassel earth, or Cassel brown 

Paris green 

Lead, Acetate of —Brown 

White 

Litharge 

Lead, nitrate of 

Orange, mineral 

Red 

White, dry or in pulp, and ground or mixed in oil, 

and white paint containing lead 

Phosphorus 

Potash— Chromate and bichromate of 

Hvdriodate, iodide, and iodate of 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined 

Prussiatered 

Prussiate yellow 

Preparations, medicinal, including medicinal pro- 
prietary preparations, of which alcohol is a 
component part, or in the preparation of which 
alcohol is used 

Preparations of which alcohol is not a component 
part , 

Calomel and other mercurial preparations 

Preparations or products known as alkalies, and 
alkaloids, and all combinations of the same, 
and all chemical compounds and salts, by what- 
ever name known 25% 

All other essential oils, and combinations of 

All other fixed and expressed oils, and combina- 
tions of 

All other rendered oils, and combinations of 

Bicarbonate cf potash 

Preparations used as applications to the hair, 
mouth, teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, denti- 
frices, pastes, pomades, powders, and tonics. In- 
cluding all known as toilet preparations, n.s.p.f . 
Santonine and all salts thereof, containing 80^ on 

over of santonine 

Soap— Castile 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet. 

Another, n. 8. p. f 

Soda, bicarbonate of, or supercarbonate of, or sal- 
eratus 

Hydrate of, or caustic 

Bichromate and chromate of 

Soda ash 

Sal, or soda crystals 

Silicate of, or other alkaline silicate 

Sponges 

Strycnnia, or strychnine, and all salts thereof. 

Sulphur, sublimed, or fiowers of 

ReOned 

SumaCf ground .a-\^ 

Tartar— Cream of. and patent .f3C\Y> 

T»rUu9»ndlee9crywUdBt^9,iiifre^neCL MeY^ 
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FS, OliD AMD MEW—Continned. 



Article. 



soda and potassa, or Rochelle sultg 

hedule A^Chcniicals, oils, and paints... 

iiB B— EARTHS. EARTHB.SW^RB AND 
GLASSWARE. 

tone, and China Ware— Brick and tiles, 
ck, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or 

ited in any manner 

, glazed, enameled, ornamented or deco- 



ler than Arc. not glazed, ornamented, 
d, enameled, vitrltlea, or decorated — 
»r than fire, ornamented, glazed, painted, 

led, vitrified, or decorated. [455 

firebrick (not enumerated; no data) 1259 

glazed, ornamented, painted, enameled, 

>d, or decorated do. 

imented, glazed, painted, enameled, vitrl- 

' decorated, and all encaustic 45;^. 

)man, Portland, and other hydraulic. In 
1, sacks, or other packages 



nJ36ton. 

4656 

2556 



•aria— Calcined. 



artJis— Unwrought 

r, or kaolin 

or manufactured, n. s. p. f . 
rthenware, common stoneware, and cru- 
not ornamented or decorated in any 
ir 



Sccwt... 
20% 

nc cwt. . . 

W. 75 ton. 
(1 ton . . . 
$1.50 ton 
ton ... 
do 



35%. 



elain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone and 
ry ware, including plaques, ornaments, 
inarms, vases and statuettes— Painted, 
stained, enameled, printed, gilded, or 
ise decorated or ornamented in any 

ar 60%, 

ina chief value do.. 

te, and not ornamented or decorated in 
anner 



s 

Ylals, Flint and Lime-Empty— Holding 

;hanlpt Iclb. 

ot more than 1 pt. and not less than H Pt.. IHc lb. 

iSB than M Pt 50c gross 

vhlch specific duty would be less than 40% 40% . 

elding more than 1 pt Iclb. 

ot more than 1 pt. and not less than }i pt. iV^c lb. 

)S8 than lipt 50c gross . 

f hich specific duty would be less than 40% 40% , 
i Vials, Green and Colored. Molded or 

d—Bmpty— Holding more than 1 pt Ic lb. 

ot more than 1 pt. and not less than H Pt. iV^c lb. 

issthan^pt 50o gross 

fhioh specific duty would be less than 40%. 40% 

:>lding more than 1 pt Ic lb. 

ot more than 1 pt. and not less than }4 pt. IV^c lb. 

)ss than ^ pt 50c gross . 

vhich specific duty would be less than 40% . 40% 

and Carboys (Covered or Uncovered)— 

—Holding more than 1 pt Ic lb. 

rhich specific duty would be less than 40% . 40% . 
her on which specific duty would be less 

1% do. 

Lime, Pressed Glassware, not cut, en- 
1, painted, etched, decorated, colored, 
1, stained, silvered, or gilded 00% . 

Glass— Cut, engraved, painted, colored, 
3. stained, decorated, silvered, or gilded, 
eluding plate glass silvered, or looking 

ilates do.. 

I lass ware for use In laboratory, and not 
rises, p. f 45%. 

Glass— Blown with or without a mold, in- 

g glass chimneys 60%. 

manuf 8. of glass, or of which glass shall be . 

nponent material of chief value, n. s. p. f .\do. .^. . . 



llATES OF Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



;iclb. 



25%, 

30%. 
25%. 



30%.... 
SI ton. 



25%. 
40%, 



8c cwt. . . 

10% 

5c cwt. . . 
n.2b ton. 
$1 ton . . . 
$1 ton . . . 
$2 ton . . 
$2 ton . . . 



20%. 



55%. 



18 each 20 



Keic Law. 



2c lb. 



il: 




Wclb 

ITiclb.... 
40c gross. 
40% 

clb 

c lb. . . . 

gross. 

40%. 



m 



clb. 

%... 



do 



do. 



do., 
do... 



do. 



Average 

AD Val. 

Under 



Old. New. 



Perct. 
16.49 

31.61 



25.151 

45 

25 

45 
25 

25 

45 

24.09 
20 

30.41 
25.11 
6.07 
19.72 
39.56 
22.85 

25 



60 
60 

[55 
20.22 

61-2: 

81.80 

50.34 

40 

87.79 
116.05 
119.80 

40 

70.17 
85.67 
64.47 
40 
71.48 
114.42 
148.08 
40 

37.91 
40 

40 



60 



•««%«% »«« 



60 40 

45 40 

40 
\ ^ \ n& 



Ptrct. 
11 

24.44 



25 
80 
25 

ao 



25 

40 

24.09 
10 

25.34 
17.97 
6.07 
13.15 
26.38 
14.90 

20 



35 
25 

30 
35 
20 

45.95 

60.97 

40.27 

40 

65.84 

87.04 

95.84 

40 

52.63 
64.25 
51.68 
40 

58.61 
85.81 
118.46 
40 

28.43 
40 

40 



40 




TARIFFS, OliD AMD M EW— Continued. 




Article. 



Rates op Duty 
Under 



Old Lfiie. 



do. 



yew halt. 



40. 



do- 
do. 

1 



do. 
do. 



;elb. 

jclb. 

%clb. 

2%elb. 

3V|clb. 



Iclb... 
lJ4c lb. 
l%c lb. 
?clb.., 
2>iclb. 



4c sq. ft... 
Gc sq.ft.., 
20e sq. ft. 



2\ic sq. ft. 
4c sq.ft... 
15c sq.ft.. 



?fc sq.ft... 
Icsq. ft.... 
l^c sq. ft. 
2c sq.ft.... 



5c sq.ft... 
Sc sq. ft... 
22c sq. ft. 
50c sq. ft. 



8c sq.ft... 
25c sq. ft. 
50c sq. ft. 



6c sq. ft. . 
10c sq. ft. 
35c sq. ft. 
00c sq. ft. 



5c sq.ft... 
6c sq.ft.., 
20c sq. ft. 
35c sq. ft. 



10c sq. f t.. 
35c sq. ft. 
GOc sq. ft. 



(>c sq.ft... 
10c sq. ft.. 
23c sq. ft. 
38c sq. ft. 



$clb4-10%... 

Ib4-10%... 

lb-4-10%... 

lb- -10%... 

lib- -10%... 



4o sq. ft.-|-: 
r>c sq. ttMQi% 
20csq.ft.-hfO% 



6c sq. ft.+10% 
10c sq.ft.- -10% 
35c sq.ft.- -10% 
60csq.ft.-fl0% 



10c sq.ft.- -10% 
35c sq. ft.- -10% 
60csq.ft.-fl0% 



An VAl. 



^rrivj 



Old. \ JEfew, 



ft. 



9icsq. 

do. 

Icsq. ft... 
l^c sq. ft. 



5csq. ft 

8c sq. ft. ... 
22^ sq. ft. 
ij5c sq.ft.... 



I 



Glass buttons 

Heavy-blown Glass— I^lown with or without a mold. 

not cut or decorated, finished or unfinished 

Porcelain or Opal Glass 

Cylinder, Crown, and Common Window Glass, Un 

polished— Not exceeding 10x15 In sq 

Above 10x15 in., and not exceeding 16x24 in 

Above 16x24 in . , and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 In., and not exceedini; 24x36 in 

Allabovo24x3uin 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, Polished, Unsilvered— Not 

exceeding 16x24 in. sq 

Above 16x24 In. , and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in., and not exceeding 24x60 in 

Plate Glass, Fluted, Rolled, or Roui?h (excess of 1 lb 
persq. ft., dutiable at same rates)— Not exceed- 

inglUxl&in.sq 

Above lOxlS in., and not exceeding 16x24 in 

Above 16x34 in., and not exceeding 24x30 in , 

All above 24x30 in 

Plate Glass,fiuted, rolled, or rough, ground, smoothed, 
or otherwise obscured (excess of 1 lb per sq.f t.,du 
tiable at same-rates)- Not exceeding 16x24 in. sq 

Above 16x24 in., and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in., and not exceeding 24x60 in 

All above 24x60 in 

Plate (^lass, cast, polished, finished, or unfinished, 

and unsilvered- Not exceeding 16x24 in. sq |5c sq. ft 

Above 16x24 in., aHd not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in., and not exceeding 24x60 in 

All above 24x60 in 

Plate Glass, Cast, Polished, Silvered— Not exceeding 

16x24 in. sq Bcsq.ft, 

Above 16x24 in., and not exceeding 24x30 in '" ' 

Above 24x30 in., and not exceeding 24x60 in 

All above 24x60 In 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, polished, silvered, and 
looking-glass plates— Not exceeding 16x24 in. sq 

Above 163c24 in., and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in., and not exceeding 24x60 in 

All above 24x60 in 

Cylinder, Crown, and Common Window Glass, un 
polished, when ground.obscured, frosted, sanded, 
enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
stained, colored, or otherwise ornamented or 

decorated— Not exceeding 10x15 in. sq 

Above 10x15 in., and not exceeding 16x24 fn , 

Above 16x24 in. and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in. and not exceeding 24x36 in 

All above 24x36 In 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, polished, unsilvered, when 
ground, obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, 
beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, stained, 
colored, or otherwise ornamented or decorated 

Not exceeding 16x24 in. sq 

Above 16x24 in. and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in. and not exceeding 24x60 in 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, polished, silvered, when 
ground, obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, 
beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, stained, 
colored, or otherwise ornamented or decorated 

Not exceeding 16x24 in. sq 

Above 16x24 in. and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x30 in. and not exceedingt4x60 in 

All above 24x60 in 

Plate Glass, cant, polished, silvered, when (^Tound, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, 
etched, embossed, engraved, stained, colored, or 
otherwise ornamented or decorated— Not ex- 
ceeding 16x24 in. sq , 

Above 16x24 in. and not exceeding 24x30 in 

Above 24x80 in. and not exceeding 24x60 in 

AU above 24x60 in 

Plate Glass, cas^ polished, unsilvered, when ground, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, 
etchedf embossed, engraved, stained, colored, or 

otherwiBQ ornamented or decorated— "Not eiiA ^^ ,*....\„ ^ ,...^ 

ceedingieiSiiiLBq .>^ w^.tl.-V^'fcwi vv.tXcV^ 



60 



6c sq. ft. . 
10c sq. ft. 
23c sq. ft. 
38c sq. ft. 



Iclb4-10«... 

<clb+io%. 

iclh4-10%. 

|2clb440%r.... 

2^1b+iO%. .. 



10% 2V6csq.ft.4-10% 

"^ 4c sq. ft.-flO% 

15c sq.f t.-|-10% 



6c sq. ft.-l-10% 
10c sq, ft.- -10% 
28c sq.ft.- -10% 
38c sq.f t.-fl0% 



6c sq. ft.-f 10% 6c sq. ft.-|-10% 

- ft.- -10% 

ft.- -10% 



IGcsq 
23c sq 



38c sq.ft. 



•10% 



Perct,: 
40 

40 
40 

8t.48, 
70.13. 

86.9) 
19M 

I2..*0' 

47.«^ 



09- v: 

63.91 




1 




(10 
60 

47.47] 
lOrt.lffl 

msn\ 

116.79^ 

20.27 
27.58 
63.84 



23.?8 
5(;.58 

48.:4 



20.78 
84.87 
48.03 
91.32 

22.22 

88.2! 

97.4S 

174.45 

20.39 
26.06 
51.97 
49.39 

19.81 
29.68 
49.77 
43.88 



19.84 
53i» 
100.42 
73.33 
87.27 



24.96 
31.79 
61.45 



23.07 
16 

96.901 
40 



14.80 
29.54 
20.56 
39.48 



UM 







^m 




^ 
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S, €M-I> AXn WEW— Gontimied. 



Article. 



Rates op duty 

UNDER 



In. apd not exceeding 24x30 in 

in. and not exceeding 21x60 in 

xeOin 

id eyeKlasses, or spectacles and 
imes. 



eye- 



So sq. ft.+10% 8o 

26c8q.l't.4-10% 

50csq.ft.+10% 



me 91.50 per gross pairs, or less 

,nd eyecrlass lenses, with tbeir edges 

)r beveled to tit frames 

tainted window glass and stained or 

glass windows, and hand, pocket or 
Irrors, not exceeding in size 144 8q. in., 
without frames or cases, of whatever 

com posed 

(lass or pebble, wholly or>partly manu 

:, and n. s. p. f ., and fusible enamel 

^tone, and Manufactures of Marble— 

.rough or squared, of all Icinds 

rble. sawed, dressed, or otherwise, in 
narble slabs and marble paving tiles. . 

•^lUrOO ^^t ^* S* P* la************-*********.. 

ble chief value 

rranite, sandstone, limestone, and other 
or monumental stone, except marble 

—Undressed 

led, or polished 

I, finished or unfinished 

3 chimney pieces, mantels, slabs for 
nd all other manufactures of slate. . 
ng 



46«f 

do. 

65c cu. ft. 



ll.IOcu.ft. 

m% 

do 



)dule B— Earths, earthenware and glass- 



LB C— Metals and Manufs. op. 

1 othier ore 

entledge, spiegeleisen, f erromanganese 
osilicon— Jberrosillcon. 

1 and ferromanganese 



.nd steel, waste or refuse, fit only to be 
'actured— Iron, wrought and cast 



Old Law. 



sq. ft.+10% 

10%t23csq.ft.-fl05& 

38csq.ft.4-10% 



60^, 
do.. 



do. 



lie cu. ft. 

40% 

Sl.Toton. . 



30% 

25%. 



75c ton.. 

IG.72ton. 

da 

do 

do 

do 



[ammered, Comprising— Flats not les9 

ich wide nor less than^ of ] inch thick. |9-10c lb. 

not less than H of 1 inch in diameter, 
ire iron not less than H of 1 inch square|9-10c lb 
lan 1 inch wide or less than H ot I inch 
3und iron less than 9^ of 1 inch thick 
less than 7-16 of 1 inch in diameter; and 

ron less than ^ of 1 inch square Ic lb. 

s of rolled iron n. s. p. f., and round iron.; 

or rods, less than 7-16 of 1 inch in diam. 1 MOc lb.. 

billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind, 
anuf. of which charcoal is used as fuel. $22 ton.. . . 

1 slabs, blooms or loops 85% 

srs, joists, angles, channels, car-truck 
i, TT columns and posts, or parts or sec- 
columns and posts, deck and bulb 
and building forms, together with all 

'uctural shapes, of iron or steel 9-lOc lb. . . 

iT plate iron or steel (except saw plates), 
ner than No, 10 wire gauge, sheared or 
ed, and skelp iron or steel sheared or 
n grooves— Valued above Ic and not 

40 lb K5-100clb. 

ve 1.4c and not above 2c lb 8-lOc lb. . . 

76 2c and not above 3g lb 1 1-lOc lb. 

re 8c and not above 4c lb l^c lb.. . 

ee 4c and not above 7c lb 2c lb 

re 7c and not above 10c lb 2 8-lOc lb. . 

ve 10c and not above 13c lb 3>.6c lb — 

re 13c lb ib% 

ron or steel, or forged iron and steel 

d,n. s. p. f ?3-10c lb. 

r scroll, or other iron or steel, valued ot 

less, 8 inches or less in width and Jess 
►f 1 inch thick— Not thinner than No, lU 
ige 



35%. 
do... 



35% 

dd, 

SOc cu. ft. 

85c cu. ft. 

45% 

25% 



7c cu. ft. 

30% 

10% 



20%. 
do.., 



40c ton. 



Iclb. 



New Law. 



14 ton 

do 

do 

da.... 



do., 
do,. 



6.10c lb. 
do 



do» 

8-lOc lb. 



$12 ton. 
^clb.. 



6-lOc lb. 



do.., 

30%, 

;»%, 

do., 
25%. 
do.., 
do., 
do.. 



l^c lb. 



Perct. 

30.96 
« 65.82 

51.95 

60 
fiO 



i30%, 



AVEKAGB 

Ad Val. 
Under 



Old. 



60 

45 
45 

89.20 

eo.M) 

50 
50 



84.41 

40 

13.74 

30 
25 



42.70 

26.66 
25.54 
40.9} 

47.83 
43 

36.30 

24.67 



52.631 

61.77 

56.821 
85 



74.64 



49.47 
M.85 
44.45 
40.58 
37.77 
31.02 
32.03 
45 



New, 



Perct. 
80.98 
60.89 
41.88 

40 
35 



35 

35 

35 

30.15 

47.06 

46 

26 

21.89 

30 

10 

20 
20 

35.21 

22.77 

15.87 
22.5 
10 
22.5 

28.47 
25.50 

27.22 

16.38 

31.58 

44.98 

30.90 
8.29 



49.76 



45.6S 

30 

30 

30 

25 

26 

26 

25 



44.95 29.30 



45.701 30 



* ' ■4- -^v 
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TARIFFS, OL.D AND IVEW-Continued. 




ARTrCLE. 



No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 



Thinner than 

wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 20 wire grauge 
Bars or Rails for Railways— Flat rails, punched— Iron 



or steel 

T-rails and Other Railway Bars— Iron 

Steel, or In part of steel 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, including 
iron or steel linown as common or black taggers' 
iron or steel, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 
3c lb or less— Thinner than No. 10 and not thin- 
ner than No. 20 wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 

Corrugated or crimped 

Sheets or plates of iron or steel (excepting what are 
commercially known as tin plates, teme plates, 
taggers' tin), galvanized or coated with zinc or 
spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of these 
metals— Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge , 

Thinner than No. 2d and not thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 
Sheets and plates pickled or cleaned by acid, or by 
any other material or process, and cold rolled, 
smoothed, not polished— Thinner than No. 10 
and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge. . 

Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge 



185-lOOclb. 
215-lOOclb. 



Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 



Ti 



1 .35-lOOc lb. 
„ ., 166-lOOclb. 

Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, planished, or 

glanced 2^c lb. 

Tin Plates— Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or tag' 

gers* iron, or steel coated with tin or lead, or 

with a mixture of which these metals are a com 

ponent part, bj the dipping or any other process, 

and commerciaUy known as tin plates, teme 

{>lates and taggers' tin— Lighter than 68 lbs. per 
00 square feet 2 2-lOclb. 

All other do. 

Tin, Manufactures of— All manufactures of, n. 

Foif... '"■ 



Steel Ingots, cogged Ingots, blooms and slabs, by 
whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; 
steamer, crank, and other shafts; shafting; 
wrist or crank pins; connecting rods and piston 
rods; pressed, sheared or stamped shapes; ham< 
mer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds 
not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel 
tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry-sand, 
loam, or iron-molded steel castings, and steel in 
all forms and shapes and n. a. p. f.— Valued at 
Ic 1 b or less 

Valued at lo and not above 1.4olb 

Valued above 1.4c and not above 1.8c lb 

Valued above 1.8c and not above 2.2c lb 

Valued above 2,2c and not above 3c lb. ... « 

Valued above 3c and not above 4c lb 

Valued above 4c and not above 7c lb < 

Valued above 7c and not above 10c lb 

Valued above 10c and not above 13c lb 

Valued above 13c and not above lOc lb 

Valued above 16c lb 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel, u. s. p. f 
Valued above Ic and not above 1.4c lb 

Valued above 1.4c and not above 1.8c lb , 

Valued above 1 .8c and not above 2.2c lb 

Valued above 2.2c and not above 3c lb 

Valued above 3c and not above 4c lb , 

Valued above 4c and not at)Ove7clb 

Valued above 7c and not above 10c lb 

Valued above 10c and not above 13c lb 

Valued above 13c and not above 16c lb 

Valued above I6c lb , 



RATES OF Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



1 1-lOc lb. 
13-lOclb. 

$13.44 ton. 

do 

do 



Iclb. 



1 MOc lb. 
1 4-lOc lb. 
do 



IHclb. 



IMclb. 



55%, 
do.., 



Jl-lOclb.. 
5-lOc lb. . 
8-lOclb.. 
9-lOclb.. 
12-lOclb. 
KrlOclb. 

2c lb 

2 8-lOclb. 
SJ^clb... 
4 2-lOc lb. 
7clb 



5-lOc lb. . 
8-lOclb.. 
9-lOclb.. 
1 2-lOc lb. 
1 6-lOc lb. 

2c lb 

28-lOclb. 
S^cib... 
42-lOclb. 
7clb 



fe-.: 



7-20clb. 

do. 

do 



7-lOc lb. . . 

8-lOclb... 
1 1-lOc lb. 
do 



15-JOOclb.. 
1 35-lOOc lb. 



825-lOOOclb... 

925-lOOOclb... 
1 226-lOOOc lb. 



19(c lb. 



S\'ew Law. 



95-lOOc lb. 



ll-5clb. 
do 



3556, 
do.. 



3-lOclb.. 
4.10c lb.. 
6-lOc lb. . 
10c lb.. 
I9-I0clb.. 
1 2-lOc lb. 
UHOcJb. 
1 9-lOc lb. 
2 4-lOc lb. 
28-lOclb. 
4 7-lOc lb. 



10c lb.. 
MOc lb. . 

-10c lb. . 

l-lOclb.. 

12-lOclb. 

1 8-lOc lb. 

1 9-lOc lb. 

4-100 lb. 

8-10O lb. 
4 7-lOc lb. 



AVERA^ 

ADViW 

UNDE 




Old, i^?V 



Perct. 

41.41 
49.52 

44.38 
50.08 
58.24 



ct. 



.S8 
.22 



48.90 34.23 



39.46 
70.24 
25.24 



40.48 

72.70 
49 



34.73 

44.46 
72.79 

45.93 



78.44 
73.20 

55 
55 



50.48 
39.06 
62.76 
44.68 
43.11 
41.54 
35.64 
30.36 
30.07 
29.38 
30.75 

42.91 

48.11 

41.45 

43.33 

49.48 

31.71, 

33.26 

81 

29.81 

24.781 



28.69 

53.19 
19. €3 



21 -W 



39,76 



n.9i- 

30.45 
54.W 

32.15 



42.32 
39.86 

35 
35 



37.86 
31.25 
39.75 
34.76 
32.33 
31.16 
23.16 
20.00 
20.b^ 
19.58 
20.65 

34.33 
36.08 
82.24 
33.50 
37.11 
20.61 
22.57 
21.30 
19.86 
16.61 






^ItlFFS, OliD AND HEW^Continued. 



ARTICLB. 



'o Rods— Rivet, screw, fence and other Iron on 
Bteel wire rods, whether roand,OTa),flat. square 
or in any other shape. In colls or otherwise, not 
Smaller than No. tt wire gauge, valued at 3^o or 

^ lesslb |6-10clb. 

^a>t iron or steel with longitudinal ribs, for the 
manufacture of fencing, valued at 80 or less 
lb do. 



i*e of Iron or Steel— Flat steel wire or sheet steel 
in strips of any width, whether drawn through 
dies or rolls, untempered or tempered 25-1000 of 
an in. thick or thinner 

^ot smaller than No. 10 wire gauge 

»Xkialler than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 

, wire gauge 

ii&aller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. % 

^ wiregauge 

^oialler thdn No. 26 wire gauge 

>x>ated with sine or tin or any other metal (ezcepi 
fence wire and Iron or steel, flat, with longltudi 
nal ribs, for the manufacture of fencing)— Not 
smaller than No. 10 wire gauge 

Bmaller than NalO and not smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge , 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

rire of iron or steel, covered with cotton, silk or 
other material and wires or strip steel com- 
monly known as crinoline, corset and hat 
wire. 

ITIre of Iron or steel valued at more than 4 cents per 
pound (on which the speciflc duty does not 
amount to 45 per cent) 

fire, card, for' the 'manufacture of card cloth 
ing 

rire Rope and Wire Strand— Made of Iron wire- 
Smaller than Na 10 and not smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 
wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Do 



l^clb. 

19iclb. 

jWclb. 
Bcib... 



2^clb. 
S^lb. 



5c lb. 



46% 

45%+HGlb.... 



35%, 



Galvanized— Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller 
than No. 16 wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 
wire gauge 

Smal ler than N o. 26 wl re gauge. 

Do 



Made of Steel Wire— Not smaller than No. 10 wire 
gauge 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge , 

Smaller than No. 16 Itnd not smaller than No. 26 
wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Galvanized— Not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge. . 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 
wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge, cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered or polished, in addition to the 
ordinary process of hot-rolling or hammering. . . 

rire cloths and wire nettings, made in meshes of 
any form, from iron or steel wire— Not smaller 
than No. 10 wire gauge 

Galvanized— Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller 
than No. 16 wire gauge 

teel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by 
whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and taperedor beveled bars: 
steamer, crank, and other shafts; shafting; 
wrist or crank nlns; connecting rods and piston 
rods; pressed, sneared,or stamped shapes; ham- 
mer molds or swagged steel; gun-barrel molds, 
not In bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel 
tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, 
loam« or iron-molded steel castlnffs, and steel in 



Ratks of Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



4-lOclb. 



2c lb. 
do... 



I9iclb. 



2^clb. 
clb. 



4clb 

45%+lclb. 



3Mclb 2Jiiclb 



Mclb 

iiclb 

>%-|-lJiiclb. 



^clb. 

39^clb. 

4^clb. 
5c*b... 
;%clb. 



4^ lb. 

49iclb. 
5Hclb. 



45%+2c lb. 



ZHclh 



Nfw Law. 



4-lOc lb. 



W' 



%. 
l^c lb. 



l^clb. 

l^clb. 
40%.... 



do 



do, 
do. 

do. 



2^clb. 

2^c lb. 
3c lb... 
do 



Iclb-HO%, 

do 

do 

do 

do 



do, 

do 

do, 

do, 



do 

lclb-HO%. 



40%, 



Ic lb-HO% , 
Wo 



AVEKAGS 
Ad VAL. 

Under 



Old. New. 



Perci. 



34 



34.04 



50 
a2.54 

48.77 

4.5.% 
26.08 



47.88 

98.25 
15.75 



16.66 



45 
54 

35 



73.94 

57.56 
26.60 
61.74 

88.85 

63.60 
86.72 
63.86 

66.98 

57.02 

47.66 
13. 6T 
80.65 

109.25 

77.40 
8U.84 



96.15 

79.80 
24.84 



Perct, 



22.67 



22.70 



32.54 

41.80 

30.63 
17.39 



34.28 

65.50 
40 



40 



40 
40 

40 



60.49 

44.27 
19.87 
52.26 

68.36 

55 

59.27 

52.5T 

60.61 

55.20 

51.21 
42.73 
61.51 

66.71 

56.29 
54.70 



40 

64.40 
44.97 



■'^ifW?' 
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TAKIfr^FS, OliD ABTD NEW— Oojitinied. 




Abtiole. , 



2 8-lOc-l-^c lb. 

4 2-lOclb 

clb 



I l-ia<H4ic lb. 
1 5-10c444C lb 



l^clb. 



1 85-lOOc lb. 
1 e5-100c lb. 



7c-Hiclb. 



all forms and shapes n. s. p. f ., cold-rolled, cold- 
hammered or polished In any way,in addition to 
the ordinary process of hot rolling or hammer- 
ing—Valued above 7c and not above lOc lb 

Valued above 13c and not above 16c lb 

Valued above 16c lb 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel (except saw 
plates), not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, 
sheared or unsheared, and skelp iron or steel 
sheared or rolled in grooves, cold-rolled, cold 
hammered or polished in addition to the or- 
dinary process of hot rolling or hammering- 
Valued above 2c and not above 3c lb 

Valued above be and not above 4c lb , 

.Sheets of Iron or steel, common or black, including 
iron or steel known as common or black tag 
gers* iron or steel, and skelp Iron or steel, 
valued at 3c lb. or less, cold-rolled, cold-ham 
mered or polished in any way. in addition to the 
ordinary pr6cess of hot rolling or hammering- 
Thinner tnan No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 
wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge . 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel, n. s. p. f .. 
cold-rolled, cold-hammered, or polished in any 
way, in addition to the ordinary process of hot 
rolling or hammering— Valued above 16c lb. . . . 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel, n. s. p. f . 
cold-rolled, cold-hammered, blued, brightened, 
tempered, or polished by any process to such 
perfected surface finish or polish better than 
the grade of cold rolled, smooth only, herein- 
before provided— Valued above 4c and not above 
7c lb 

Valued above 7c and not above 10c lb , 

Valued above 10c and not above 13c lb 

Valued above 18c and not above 16c lb 

Valued above 16c 1 b 

Steel Circular-Saw Plates— Valued above 4c and 
not above 7c lb 

Valued above 7c and not above 10c lb 

Valued above 10c and not above 13c 

Anchors or parts thereof, mill irons and mill cranks, 
of wrought iron, and wrought iron for ships,and 
forgings of iron orsteel. for vessels, steam en- 

frlnes, and locomotives, or parts thereof, weigh 
ng each 25 lbs or more 

Axles or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or 
forgings for axles, of iron or steel, without ref 
erence to the stage or state of manufacture. . . . 

Anvils 

Hammers and sledges (blacksmiths'), track tools, 

wedges, and crowbars, of iron or steel , 

Tubes, pipes, flues, or stays, boiler or other, of 

wrought iron or steel 

Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt 
blanks, and finished hinges or hinge blanks of 

iron or steel , 

Nuts and washers of wrought iron or steel , 

Card Clothing— Manufactured from tempered steel 

wire 

Other 

Castings— Cast-iron pipe of every description 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove plates, andirons.sad 
* irons, tailors* irons and hatters' irons, and cast- 
ings of iron n. s. p. f 

Malleable-iron castings n. s. p. f 

Hollow ware, coated, glazed or tinned 

Chain or Chains of All Kinds, Made of Iron or Steel 

—Not less than M of 1 inch in diameter 

Less than ^ of 1 incn and not less than ^ of 1 inch 

in diameter 

Less than Hot 1 inch In diameter 

Other 

Cutlery— Penknives or pocketknives of all kinds or 
parts thereof, and erasers or parts thereof, 
wholly or partly manufacftured— Valued at not 
more than 60c doz |l2c doz.-f-50% 



Rates of Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



1 9-lOclb. 

2 8-lOclb. 
7-lOclb. 



2c-|-lJiclb 

28-lO^lKclb 
3>^c+lWc lb . . 
tJ^KJc-RMclh 
7c-|-lJiclb.,., 



3c lb 

38-lOclb 
4^clb... 



1 8-lOc lb 



2c lb... 
2^c lb. 

2^c lb. 

2>^c lb. 



2^c lb. 
do 



50c sq.ft. 
25c sq. ft. 
9-lOclb... 



12-lOclb. 
l%clb.. , 
3c lb 



1 6-lOc lb . 

1 8-lOc lb. 
2^clb.... 
45c lb 



New Law. 



35%. 
do., 



.825c lb. 

.925c lb. 
1.225clb. 



4 7-lOclb. 



1 3-lOclb. 
19-100 lb. 

2 4-lOclb. 
2 8-lOclb. 
4 7-lOclb. 

13-lOclb. 
19-lOclb. 
2 4-lOc lb . 



13-lOcft) 



iv^c lb. 

25%.... 



i;^c lb. 



40c sq. ft. 
■20c sq. ft. 
6-lOclb... 



8-lOc lb. 
9-lOc lb. 
2c lb.... 



30% 



do. 
do. 
do. 



<25% 

\ 12c doz4-25% 



AVERAGB 

Ad Val. 
Unj^ek 



Old. Neu7. 



Perct. 



36.63 
29.41 
25.85 



65.81 
48 



41.70 

55.61 
79.4 



31. la 



50 11 
51.48 
42.34 
35.06 
15.33 

60.81 
39.48 
35.99 



32.96 

27.35 
39.04 

36.50 

10.18 



31.88 
26.ai 

58.10 
25.92 
19.81 



2f>.97 
31.83 
35.33 



Perct 



22.75 
18.51 
16.76 



47.28 
51.84 
45 



79.72 



35 
35 



27.58 

38.10 
58.99 



20.23 



20.04 
24.14 
21.39 
18 
8.74 

22.01 
19.74 
19.20 



21.89 

20.61 
27.33 

24.33 

25 



21.26 
25 

46.48 
20.74 
13.21 



17.98 
10.37 
23.65 



77.93 30 



30 
30 
30 



<25 
? 54.78 



i 



-r^ 






Tariffs, o£.d and i«£ w-conUnued, 



AKTICLE. 



^^alued at more than 50c dor. and not exceedins 

^^ )1.50doB 

^alaed at more than 11.50 dus. end not excet* ding 

^^ l3do« 

3»l«e<***^ more thanfSdos 

^^Usors and Kazor Blades, HnUbcd or Unfinished— 
Valued at leas than H dot 

Gained at f 4 or more doc 

^ords, 8Word blades and side arms 
able kniyes, forks, steels and all butchers', hunt- 
ing, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, 
cheese, plumbers', painters', palette and artists' 
kniyes of all slses. finished or ULflnished— 

Valued at not more than II doz. pieces 

Valued at more than $1 and not more than t2 doz 

nieces* •••..• •..••.•,,... 35c 

Valued at more than 13 and not more than 18 doz. 

pieces. 

Valued at more than 13 and not more than 18 doz. 
pieces. 



Hdoz.-k'>05f... 
l2doc4^.. 



Rateh or Ditty 

IJXUEK 



AVKUAGB 
Al) VAL. 

Under 



Olli IjllXV 



yiUf Iaiw. 



Oc doz.-KJOX 



Hdoz.-f305f.. 
fl.T5doz.+U)X 
35% 



\ ric do»4-26X 
) 4Uc duz4-'i5% 

:6<: doz.+25% • 
.jSOSi 



do.., 



lOc doz.-f80% . do. 
doz.+9D% . do 



40cdoz.-K!0X..'do 



ridoz.+aot.. 

Valued at more than |8 doz. pieces r2 doz.+ao% • . 

All carving and cooks* knives and forks of all sizes. 
finished or unfinished— Valued at not more than 

%i doz. pieces |$1 doz.+90% . 

Valued at more than Stand not more than tSdoz. 



pieces |3doz.+30 



Valued at more than f8 and not more than $12 doz 

pieces te3 doz.-{-3D5t. . . . jdo. 

Valued at more than 112 doz. pieces |$5 doz.-(-30% .. . do 

Files, file-blanks, rasps and floats of all cuts and 

kinds— 4 Inches in length and under 



35c doz 
Over 4 inches in length and under P inches 75c doz' 



45<t 
do.. 



35%, 

j45%. 



9 inches in length and tinder 14 Inches 

14 inches in length and over . . 

Firearms— Muskets and sporting rifles 
Pistols. Revolving— Valued at not more than $1.5Q| 

Aft^h .. ...............•••••• 

Valued at mo^ than ii.56 each 

Shotguns, Double-Barreled, 8portIng.Breech-ix>ad 

ing— valued at not more than 16 each 

Valued at more than 96 and notmore thantl2each . 

Valued at more than 112 each 

Shotguns, single-barreled, breech-loading 

Sheets and Plates, wares or articles, of iron and 
steel— Enameled or glazed with vitreous 

glasses 

JSnameled or glazed with vitreous glasses with 

more than one color or ornamented 

Nails, Spikes and Tacks— Nails and spikes, cut, of 

iron or steel 

Nails, horseshoe, hob and all other wrought iron or 

steel nails n. s. p. f 

Nails, Wire,Made of Wrought Iron or Steel— Shorter 

than 1 inch and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge. 

From 1 inch to 2 Inches in length and lighter than 

No. 12 and not lighter than J^f o. 16 wire gauge. . . 

Two inches long and longer, not lighter than No. 

12 wire gauge 

Spikes of wrought iron or steel 

llorse, mule, or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel . . 
Tacks, Brads, or-Sprigs, cut— Not exceeding 16 ounces 

to the M 
Needles- Forknitting or sewing machines, crochet 
and tape needles, and botkins of metal 

Knitting and all others n. s. p. f 

Bngraved plates of steel 

Stereotype plates and electrotype plates and plates 
of other materialsengraved or lithographed for 

printing 

Railway fish plates or splice bars, or iron or steel. 

Rivets of iron or steel 

Saws— Circular saws 

Crosscut saws 

Hand, back, and other saws n. s. p. f 

Mill, Pit and Drag Saws— Not over 9 Inches wide 

Over 9 inches wide 

Screws, Commonly Called Wood Screws— Ji^ inch and 
less in length 




35c doz. 
dUcdoz. 
%\ doz,. 

do 

25% 



40ceach-4-yl.'!%. 
tleach+35%.. 

n50ea.+S5%. 
$4each-t^%.. 
$6each435%.. 
neach+35%.. 



45% 
50%. 



Iclb. 
4c lb. 



do. 



2^clb. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



35%. 
35%. 



22H%. 



2c lb.. 
18-lOc 
do.... 



lb. 



2McM. 



35%. 
25%, 
do.. 



do... 
Iclb. 



2V^c lb. 

30% 



% 

8c linear ft... 

40% 

10c linear ft. 
15g linear ft. 



14c lb. 



30% 
do. 



30%. 
25%. 



do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 



do. .. 
do.... 
do.... 
do... 
()C linear 

26% 

lOo linear ft. 
8c linear ft.. 



ft. 



10c lb. 



Old. yew. 



Per ct. 
96.17 

94.47 
86.9G 

67.07 
62.74 
35 



47.64 

52.99 

46.05 

51.89 
48.73 

74.46 

60.97 

59.83 
68.52 

67.06 

65.48 

50.9; 

49.761 

25 

64.08 
68.43 

67.99 
80.90 
46.49 
41.10 

45 

50 

23.58 

36.48 

46.43 

36.50 

30.91 

107.15 

19.66 



35 
25 
25 



25 

72.18 

20.78 

30 

16.981 

4U 

16.67 

16.67 

1.33 



PercU 
61.94 

58.36 
SO 

45 
45 
35 



85 

35 

» 

45 
45 

35 

45 

45 
45 

67.06 
52.89 
89.20 
24.88 
25 

30 
90 

30 
30 
90 
90 

85 

35 

22.5 

30 

25 

25 

25 
25 
25 

25 

25 
25 
25 



25 

25 

25 

25 

12.74 

25 

16.67 

15 
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Artiols. 



Over ^ inch ftnd not more than 1 inch in length 

Over 1 Inch and not more than 2 inches in length. . . 

More than 2 inches in length 

Umbrella and parasol ribs, made of iron or steel 

Wheels, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and 
steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether 
wholly or partly finished, andiron or steel loco- 
motive, car, or other railway tires, or parts 

thereof, wholly or partly manufactured 

Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks, for railway 
wheels and tires, without regard to the degree 

of manufacture 

Aluminium- In crude form, and alloys of any kind in 
which aluminium is the component material of 

chief value 

Argentine, albata,or German silver.unmanufactured 

Brass— Bars or pigs 

Old, and clippings from brass, or Dutch metal, and 
old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only for re- 
manufacture 

Bronze powder 

Bronze or Dutch metal, in leaf, in pkgs, of 100 leaves. 

Aluminium— Leaves, in packages of lOO leaves 

Plates, rolled, called braziers^ copper, sheets, rods, 

pipes, and copper bottoms 

Sheathing or yellow metal, of which copper is the 

component material of chief value, and not 

composed wholly or in part of iron ungalvanized 

Gold and Silver, Manufs. of— Bullions and metal 

thread of gold, silver, or other metals n. b. p. f .. 

Gold leaf, in packages of 500 leaves 

Silver leaf, in packages of 50O leaves 

Lead, and Manufs, of —Lead contained in silver oje. . 

Lead contained in other ores and dross 

Pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead, run into 
blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be 

remanufactured 

Sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers* lead and lead wire 

Metals un wrought 

Mica 

Nickel, nickel oxide 

Pens, metallic, except gold 

Gold pens 

Penholder tips and penholders or parts thereof 

Pins, solid head or other. Including nair, safety, hat, 
bonnet, shawl and belt pins 

Quicksilver 

Typ>e metal 

Types, new 



lOolb. 
7c lb.. 
5c lb.. 
45% .. 



2Hclb. 



150 lb.. 

25%.... 
l>^clb. 



35%, 



Chronometers, box or ship's, and parts thereof. 
Watches and Parts of —Watches. 



Watch cases.mo vem'ts, glasses, and parts of watches 
Zinc or Spelter, and Manufs. of —In blocks or pigs. . 

In sheets 

Old and worn out, fit onlyto be remanufactured. . 
Manufactures, Articles or Wares, n. s. p. f.— Brass. . 

Buttons, metal 

Carriages, etc 

Clocks 

Copper 

Gold and Silver 

Machinery 

Iron and steel 

Lead 

Aluminium 

Bronze 

Metals, n. e. s 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Zinc 



Total Schedule C— Metals 



Schedule D— Wood and Manufs. op. 

Boards, Planks, Deal and Other Sawed Lumber— 
Of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, white pine 
and basswood— Planed or finished on one side.. 

Planed or finished on two sides 

Planed on one side and tongued and grooved 



Rates of dutt 

UNDK& 



Old Law. 



IHc lb. 



do 

12c lb... 
8c pack, 
do 



do. 



30% 

12 pack.. 
75c pack, 
mclb... 
do 



2c lb 

2^ lb.... 

20% 

35% 

10c lb 

12o gross. 

30% 

do. 



$1.50 M ft 

$2M ft. 
do 



7olb. 
5olb. 
3c lb. 

S0%.. 



New Law. 



1^0 lb. 



do. 




do.. 
40%. 
do., 
do.. 



20%. 



do. 




Iclb 

do. 

Gclb 

8c gross. 

25% 

do. 



Per cL Per 




ATBRAOK 
ADYAL. 

Undxb 



Old. 



New 



88.33 

46.67 

110.95 

45 



83.72 



55.61 



22.28^ 
25 
9.97^ 



11.37 

86.26 

102.25 

88.93 

85 



85 

30 

44.87 

77.78 

75.36 

28.20 



49.13 
36.66 

35 

23.77 

44.47 

30 

30 

30 

24.« 

47.66 

25 

10 

25 

25 

32.32 

29.19 

21.99 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

56.33 



21.66 
15.26 
13.85 



58. 
33. 
66. 
SO 



41.1 



39.' 



14.^ 

15 

10 



IC 
49 
40 
40 

20 



20 

25 

30 

30 

37<e8 

14.10 



24.56 

18.33 

20 

20 

14.26 

29.71 

25 

25 

25 

17.35 

23.83 

15 

10 

25 

25 

18.47 

14.59 

13.19 

36 

35 

35 

35 

ii5 

35 

35 

35 

35 

85 

35 

35 

35 

36 - 

35 

36.53 



Free 
Free 
Free 



7AA1FFI9, OLU AIVI^ MEW-Continaed. 



ARTICLE. 



on 




Bined on two sides and congued and iprrooved . . 

X Sawed Lamber n. a. p. f.— Planed or finished 
one side 

■ined or finished on two sides 

aned on one side and tongued and grooved. . . 

aned on two sides and tongued and grooved . . 

toWed boards, planica, deals and all forms of sawed' 
cedar, lignum vitse, lancewood. ebony, boxj 
grandilla. mahogany, rosewood, satinwood and! 
all other cabinet woods not further manufac-j 

tared than sawed 1 155& 

ks, sugar box and packing boxes and packing 



RATES OF Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



¥2.50 M ft. 



do 

*3 M f t . . . 

do 

$;i.50Mft. 



from 



do.. 



m, . 



box shocks 

Its and barrels, empty 

thpicks of vegetable subslance (no data). .. 
^ir cane, or reeds wrought or manufactured 

rattans or reeds 

»-nitupe, cabinet or house, wholly or partly flnishedsSo^ 
> «■ other man ufs. of wood or of which wood Is thei 

component material of chief value, n. s. p. f ;c1o.. 

•^■-aical Instruments, wood chief value ido.. 

«i>ck8, wood chief value kio.. 

••triages and parts of, wood chief value jdo.. 

Total Schedule D- Wood L . . . 



Schedule E— Sugar. 
and Molasses— Molasses above 40 deg. and not 

. above .% deg 

-ooYe 56 deg 

jars, all not above No. 16, Dutch standard in 
color, tank bottoms, sugar drainings and sugar 
sweepings, sirups of cane Juice, melada. con- 
centrated molada, and concrete and concen- 
trated molasses 

:, above No. 16 Dutch Standard in Color— Beet, 

«ane and other, except maple 

at, cane, and other, except maple (if export 
t)ounty IS in excess of that paid on sugar of a 

lower grade) 

^ple 

Sar candy and confectionerv,including chocolate 

confectionery, made wholly or in part of sugar 

' —Valued nt Vio or less per lb., and refined sugar 

when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulter- 

c-w^^ated 

0.1^!*^fcer n. 8. p. f 

S».S^^^' ^' grape sugar 

^^■csharine (not enumerated) , 

"^Total Schedule B-fiugar , 



tMOclb. 
5-lOclb. 



5c lb. 

50Cf 



, Schedule F— Tobacco and Manufs. of. 

'^^^mcco, and Manufs. of— Leaf tobacco, suitable for 



^ cigar wrappers— Not stemmed. 
^ t^mmed 



iaf, other, unmanufactured and not stemmed., 

jaf , other, stemmed 

^K^l other 

^^Yiuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, 
ground dry, or damp, and pickled, scented or 
otherwise. 

Oigars and cheroots of all kinds '....', 

vMgarettes and paper cigars, including wrappers. 

Total Schedule F— Tobacco 



Schedule <3— agricultural products and pro- 
visions. 
A.nimal8, n. e. s.— Horses— Valued at less than 1150 
each 

Va lued at 1150 and over 

Mules 

Cattle— One year old or less 

More than 1 year old 

Hogs 

Sheep— Less than 1 year old 



Free, 
do.... 



Free..., 
5-lOclb. 



He lb. 



{21b.... 
«2.751b. 
35c lb... 
aOclb... 
40clb... 



do., 
do. 
do., 
do. 



New Law. 



Free. 



25S&. 

20^. 
do.., 

25%, 



AVERAGE 
Al) VAL. 

Under 



Old. 



[Per 
13. 

26. 
26. 
24. 
30. 



ct 



20 F 



351 
24 
16 



Free 

Free 

Free 

99^Free 



10^. 



do. 
do. 
jdo., 
do. 



2c gal. 
4egal. 



4056, 



4056 -f4^ lb.... 
40% and Hie -{- 

1-lOc lb=-40^. 

4-2*4 mills lb 
40%-|46clb... 



355&. 
do., 

1556. 



50c lb 

W.50 lb. + 25% 
do. 



930 head... 

30% 

$80 head... 
$2 head.... 
$10 head... 
$1.50 head. 
75c head. . . 



fl.SOlb. 
r2. 25 lb. 
:^5clb... 
JOclb... 
40c lb... 



lOclb 
U lb. 
do.... 



+ 25%. 



20% 

do.., 

do.., 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



15 

30 
:« 
35 

10 
35 

35 
;i5 
35 
35 

31 



79 



Free. 



Free 

12.86 



16.12 
6.20 



119.90 
60 

23.71 
25 

14.551 



238.68 
89.93 
81.93 
95.44 

198.59 



141.78 
125.36 
155.44 

117.82 



31.55 
30 

43. 5:^ 
KS.22 

12.0:^ 

22.01 



New. 



PercU 
•'ree 



25 

20 
20 
25 

10 
25 

25 

25 
25 

23.68 



15.55 



40 
43.21 



46.07 
41.52 



35 
35 
15 
25 

39. S9 



179.01 
73.10 

81.93 

95.44 

198.50 



141.78 
114.22 
140.95 

105.95 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



•NOTE.— Hawaiian molasses and sugar, now free of duty, are excluded from the estimate. 
There was Imoorted of the same during the fiscal year 1893 from Hawaii 67,2i34 gallons of 
molasses and 288,517,929 lbs. of sugar. 
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ARTICLE. 



RATES OP Duty 
Under 



Old Lmw. 



One year old or more 

Another 

BreadAtuffs— Barley 

Barley malt 

Barley, pearled, patent, or hnlled /. . , . 

Buckwheat 

Com or maize 

C!ornmeal 

Macaroni, vermicelli, and similar preparations. 

Oats 

Oatmeal 

Rice— Cleaned 

Uncleaned 

Paddy 

Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice which will pass 

through a wire sieve known as No. 12 >^c lb. 

Rye 10c bu. 

Rye flour ^Ib. 

Wheat I^bu 

Wheat flour 25% 

Dairy Products— Bvitter and substitutes therefor fJclb. 

Cheese , da. 

Milk, preserved or condensed, including weight of 
package 3c lb. 

Milk, sugar of 8clb. 

Vegetables— Beans 40c bu . 

Prepared or Preserved— Beans, pease, and mush- 
rooms, in tins. Jars, bottles or otherwise 40% 

Eggs 5cdoz... 

Hay 84 ton.... 

Honey 20ogal... 

Hops 16c lb 

Onions 40c bu... 

Pease— Dried ^ 20c bu... 

Split 50c bu... 

Other. In carton, papers, or small packages Iclb 

Potatoes , 25c bu. . . 

Seeds, n. e. s.— Castor beans or seeds fiOcbu..., 

Linseed or flaxseed 30c bu . . . , 

Popp: and other oil seeds do 

Garden seeds 30% 

Pickles and sauces 45% 

All other, n. s. p.f do. 

Vegetables, other in their natural state 25% 

Straw 30% 

Teazles do 

Fish— Anchovies and sardines, packed In oil or oth- 
erwise—In tin boxes— Whole boxes, measuring 
more than 5x4x3^ in. boxes 10c box. . 

Half boxes, measuring not more than 5x4x1^ In. 

boxes 5c box. . . 

Quarter boxes, measuring not more than 494x3^x11^ 

In. boxes 2J^c box. 

In any other form 40% 

Cod, haddock, hake, etc., pickled. In barrels .'. Ic lb 

Mackerel, pickled or salted do 

Salmon, pickled or salted do 

Other Fish— Pickled or salted. In barrels do 

Cod, Haddock, Hake and Pollock— Dried, smoked, 

salted or pickled, otherwise than in barrels Mc lb 

Herring, dried or smoked do 

Other flsh, dried or smoked do 

Pickled or salted, not in barrels or half barrels do 

Herring, pickled or salted J^clb 

In cans or packages made of tin or other material, 
except anchovies and sardines and fish packed 
in any other manner, n. s. p. f.— Herring 30% 

Mackerel do 

Salmon do 

Other do 

Cans or packages, made of tin or other material, con- 
taining shell flsh admitted free of duty, not ex- 
ceeding 1 qt. in contents 8c doz. . . 

Grapes 60c brl.. . 

Plums and prunes 2c lb 

Figs 2^clb... 

Oranges— In packages of capacity of IM cubic feet or 

less 13c pkg. . 



n.35 bcad....klo. 

20% do, 

30c bu 30% 

46c bu ^0% 

->clb.. 
15c bn 

do 

20c bu 
2clb.. 
15c bu. 
Iclb.. 
2c lb.. 

IMclb I8-I0clb. 

9iclb 54c lb. 



New Law. 



20%. 

do... 

do... 

20%, 

do... 

16%. 

l^clb. 

8-T(] 



clb. 



do., 
do.... 
do.... 
4c lb. 
do.... 



2c lb. 
6c lb. 
20%.. 



3c doz. 
12 ton.. 
10c gal. 
8c lb... 
20c bu. 

do. 

50c bu.. 
lolb... 
I6cbu. 
25c bu. 
20c bu. 

do. 

10%.,.. 
30%.... 

do 

10%.... 
15%.... 
do 



lOo box. 



6c box. 



2^cbox. 

40% 

Mclb.... 

do 

do 

do 



do 

do 

do 

do 

^clb. 



20%, 
do., 
da., 
da.. 



^%.... 
IKclb. 
do...... 



AVERAGE 
AD VAL. 

Under 



Old. New. 



PerctPereU 

26.35 20 

20 20 

64.68 30 

36.30 40 

16.96 30 

37 20 

22.20 20 

24.se 20 

39.28 20 

36.90 20 

17.82 16 

111,86 83.i 

64.191 41. 
61.( 



61.04 



14 
4, 



oe 

94 



8c c«. ft. 



20.421 
26 
32.88 
42.96 

33.92 
66.87 
40.63 

40 
41.29 
43.31 
44.83 

m.2i 

61.48 
18.10 
L'>.84 



61.96 
49.38 
23.31 
9.41 
20 
45 
46 
26 
30 
30 



30.12 

22.43 

31.03 

40 

25.89 

17.32 

14.25 

26.42 

19.12 
37.94 
17.90 
17.17 
14.16 



30 
30 
30 
30 



19.62 
44.24 
45.77 

16.86 



14.(H 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21.fl7 

28.64 

22.63 
4d.85 
20 

SO 

24.78 

21.65 

22.13 

19.28 

26.74 

18.10 

16.84 



81.18 
24.69 
16.64 
6.28 
10 
SO 
30 
10 
15 
15 



30.12 

22.43 

31.03 

40 

19.42 

13.16 

10.69 

1^.82 

19.12 
37.94 
17.90 
17.17 
14.16 



20 
20 
20 
20 



20 

33.18 

27.47 

12.20 
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FS, OLD AND NE W-Gontlnued. 



ABTICLK. 



es of capacity exceeding 114 cubic feet and 

ceedkDK 2m cubic feet 25c pkg. 

(es uf capacity exceeding 2^ cubic feet 

>t exceedloff 6 cubic feet 

es of capacity exceeding 6 cubic feet. . 



Rates or Dity 
Undsk 



Old Law. 



da. 



. fiOc plcg. . . 
. 10c cu. ft. 

UM M... 

I pacluiges of capacity of 1^ cubic feet or 

ISopkg... 

es of capacity exceeding 1^ cubic feet and 

Deeding 2^ cubic feet 2Sc plsg. . . 

;C8 of capacity exceeding 2^ cubic feet 

rtcxoeedingS cubic feet 50c pkg... 

es of capacity exceeding 5 cubic feet 10c cu. ft. 

11.60 M... 

lacliages of capacity of 1^ cubic ft, or less 13c pkg. . . 
;e8 of capacity exceeding 1^ cubic feet 

>t exceeding 2^ cubic feet 25c pkg. . . 

;es of capacity exceeding 2^ cubic feet 

)t exceed ing 5 cubic feet 50c pkg. . . 

es of capacity exceeding 5 cubic feet 10c cu. ft. 

n.fiOM... 

loxes containing oranges, lemons or limes, 

iTe of contents B0% 

2Hclb.... 

Comfits, sweetmeats and fruits preserved 
ir, sirup, molasses, or spirits n.s. p. f.,and 
of all kinds 96% 



New Law. 



do 

do 

tl.50M. 



Bccu. ft. 
do 



-eserved or pickled. 

lessicated 

eryed in tlielr own Juices 

lemon peel, preserved or candied . 
mds— Not shelled 



da 

do 

n.fiOM.. 
8c cu. ft. 



nd Walnuts— Not shelled. 



tr Ground Beans— Not shelled. 



shelled or unshelled. n. s. p. f . 



senior ripe 

isicated, or evaporated 
ante 



tnor 

m or Bra'zil 

f of the valley, azaleas, palms and other 

used for forcing under glass for cut flowers 

orative purposes 

bams 

f 

iton 



da. 

20%.... 

m.... 

2cTb. . . 
5clb... 
7>iclb. 
3clb... 
6c lb... 
Iclb... 
mc lb. 

do 

Free.. . 
25c bu. 
2clb... 
Free... 

do. 

do 

do 

do 



sedor undressed, but not otherwise pre- 



do.... 
5clb. 
2c lb. 
do... 
do.... 



.1 kinds^repared or preserved. 

Meat— Fluia extract 

,n. 8. p. f 



e 

3S8ed 

>t, burnt or roasted, ground or granulated, 

oils, or otherwise prepared 

Dtherthan confectionery and sweetened 

ate 

lared or manufactured, n. s. p. f 

jr or butterlne 

root and acorns, prepared, and other arti 
ted as coffee or as substitutes for coffee. 

f 

all preparations for use as starch 

mt starch, gum substitute or British gum 
•ound or preserved, in bottle or otherwise 
8.— Cayenne pepper, unground 



ground or powdered, n. s. p. f. 



;hedule G— Agricultural products, etc 33.21 



lOSf,... 
25%... 
15c lb. 
35c lb. 
2c lb.. 
3clb.. 
5clb.. 



2c lb. 



do 

do 

3Hclb. 



IV^clb. 
2c lb... 
l^lb. 
10c lb., 
lb. 



do 

do 

n.SOM. 

30% 

l^i^clb.. 



30% 
do- 
do.., 



2^cl 
3clb. 
4clb.... 
7]^c gal. 



do. 



3c lb... 
6c lb... 
2c lb... 
4c lb... 
20%.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

l^clb. 
[20%.... 

do. 

do 

do. 



10% 

20% 

do 

do 

da 

20% 

20% 

15% 

Iclb 

3clb... 



2c lb. 



do 

do 

3Hclb. 



l^clb.. 

do 

do 

25% 

2^.clb.. 

Iclb.... 

3clb.... 

J^c gal. 



AVERAGE 
AD VAL. 

Undsr 



Old. New. 



PerctPerct 
19.18 



24.41 
18.25 
31.15 

12.56 

13.16 

18.71 
19.00 
11.63 
41.06 

19 

25.171 

21 

2R.501 

80 
52.421 



35 

85 

20 

80 

29.92 

51.34 

42.42 

52.99 

49.04 

72.86 

16.82 

39.22 

Free.. 
33.93 
42.41 

Free.. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 



Free 
2G.0K 
28.05 
17.13 
24.33 

10 
25 
5 18.01 
n7.95 
23.72 
32.51 
53.93 

54.40 

9.21 

5.80 

13.75 



40.15 

&4.;« 

43.61 
38.09 
35.10 
171.10 
.57.94 
27.401 



15.34 

19.53 
14.60 
81.15 

9.66 

10.58 

14.97 
15.27 
11.68 
31.57 

15.25 

20.14 
17.75 
26.50 

80 
31.44 



80 

30 

30 

20 

30 

30.80 

28.28 

35.82 

32.68 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

41.97 

20 

20 

20 

20 



10 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

15 

11.86 
21.67 
32.34 

54.40 

9.21 

5.80 

13.75 



40.15 

(J3.28 

43.61 

25 

;«. 10 

57.03 

43.46 

27.40 

23.10 
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it Ji 



ARTICLE. 



Schedule H— Spirits, Wines. Etc. 



Rates of Duty 
Under 



OldLww. 



do. 
do.. 

do., 



do 

11.50 pf.Kal. 



$4doz. 



SSdoz.... 
$2.50 gal. 
50c gal... 



80c doz. 



Spirits Distilled— Brandy 

Other, n. s. p. f.. Manufactured or distilled— FYom 
grain 

From other materials 

Compounds or preparations of which distilled upirits 
are a component part of chief value, n. s. p. i'. . 

Cordials, liquors, arracks, absinthe, kirschwasser. 
ratatla and other spirituous (leverages, or bitters 

containing spirits and n. s. p. f : 

Bay rum or bay water, whether distilled or com 

pounded 

Wines, containing not more than 24 per cent of alco- 
hol—Champagne and all other sparkling, in 
bottles- Containing M pint each or less |12 doz 

Containing more than ^ pint each and not more 
thah 1 pint 

Containing more than 1 pint each and not more 
than 1 quart 

Quantity in excess of 1 quart per bottle 
Stul Wines— In casks 

In Bottles or .Tugs— Containing each not more than 
1 pint 

Containing each more than 1 pint and not more 
than 1 q uart 

Quantity in excess of 1 quart or 1 pint per bottle 

Vermuth, Including Ginger Wine and Ginger Cordial 

In Bottles or Jugs— Containing eacli not more than 1 

pint 

Containing each more than 1 pint and not more 

than 1 quart 

Bottles or Jugs containing wines, cordials, brandy 

or other spirituous liquors 

Malt Liquors, viz.. Ale, Beer, and Porter— In bottles 

or jugs 

Not in bottles or j ugs 

Malt Extract— Fluid— In bottles or jugs 

In casks 

Solid or condensed 

Beverages n. e. s.— Cherry juice and other fruit. 

juice n. 8. p. f.— Containing not more than 18 

per cent of alcohol 

Containing more than 18 per cent alcohol 

Prune Juice or Prune Wine— Containing not more 

than 18 per cent of alcohol 

Containing more than 18 per cent of alcohol 
Ginger Ale and Ginger Beer -In plain, green, or 

colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— Con 

taining each not more than ^ of a pint 



$3.50 pf . gal. . . S1.80 pf. gal. 



50c gal... 
80c doz.. 
$1.(30 doz. 
lie each.. 



40c gal. 
20c gal. 
40c gal. 
20c gal. 
40%.... 



Containing more than ^ of a pint each and not 
th 



more than \\4 pints 

Otherwise than m sueh l>ottles, or In such bottles 
containing more than \]4 pints 

Mineral Waters, and all imitations of natural min- 
eral waters, and all artiflcial mineral waters 
n. s. p. f.— In plain, green or colored glass bot- 



tles—Containing not more than 1 pint, 
tht 



Containing more than I pint and not more than I 
quart 

Otherwise than in such bottles, or in bottles con- 
taining more than 1 quart 

Total Schedule H— Spirits, wines, etc 



Schedule I— Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton, Manufs. of— Thread, yam. warp, or warp 
yarn, whether single or advanced beyond the 
condition of single by grouping or twisting two 
or more single varus together, whether on 
beams or in bunnies, skeins, or cops, or in any 
other form— Valued at not exceeding 25c lb 10c lb. 

Valued at over 25c and not exceeding 4flclb 18c lb. 

Valued at over 40c and not exceeding 50c lb 23c lb. 

Valued at over5()c and not exceeding tWc lb 28c lb. 

Valued at over HOc and not exceeding 70c lb I33c lb. 



$1 .CO doz. 
5c pint.. 



eOcgal 

$2.50 pf. gal.. 

nOcgal 

12.50 gal 



13c doz. 
2Gc doz. 
50c gal . 



IGc doz. 
25c doz. 
20c gal. 



do. 
do. 



do... 



do 

$1 pf. gal. 



$2 doz. 
$4 doz. 



$8 doz... 
$2.50 gal. 
50c gal... 



80c doz. 



$1.60 doc. 
5c pint.. 



50c gal... 
SOc doz.. 
$1.60 doz. 

m> 



Neav Law. 



iWcgal. 
15c gal. 
:S0cgal. 
15c gal. 
30%.... 



50c gal 

$1.80 pf. gal. 

SOc gal 

$1.80 pf. gal. 



20!^ 
do., 
do.. 



20fa. 
do., 
do.. 



8c lb.. 
I5clb. 

45%... 
46%... 
25%... 



AVERAGE 
AD VAL. 

Under 



Old. 



PeretPercU 



91.67 

298.% 
966.9r 

97.ea 



115.05 
227.13 

53.82 
52.62 
55.22 



69.39 69.39 



26.25 

28.96 



50.491 

30 

53.38i 

60 

41.56 
60.53 
43.35 
38.87 
40 



156.41 
150.86 

69.16 



17.25 
36.20 



22.58 
19.52 

24 

69.901 



New. 



65.98 

211.14 
264.06 

70.27 



82.83 
151.42 

53.83 
52.6S 
55.22 



26.25 
23.96 



50.<» 

30 

53.38 

40 

31.17 
45.40 
32.51 
29.15 
30 



130.34 
108.54 

57.97 



20 
20 
20 

20 

20 

20 
61.01 



45.03 
51.12 
50.17 
48.9B 
50.19 



:)6.0S 

42.60 

46 

45 

25 



^. 



*-<-'.■. 
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*^ARIFFS, 0£.D AND NEW- Continued. 



Article. 



Valued at over 70c and not exceeding 90o lb 

Valued at over 80c and not exceeding 91 lb 

Valued at orer $1 lb 

Thread on spools, lOU yards on each spool 

Cloth— Not exceeding GO threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling— Not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, G^c 
or less sq. yd 

Bleached, valued at Oo or less sq. yd 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at 12c or lesssq. yd 

Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, counting the wurp and filling— Not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, valued at 6)^c or lesssq. yd 

Bleached, valued at 9c or less sq. yd 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at 12c or less sq. yd 

Not exceeding 100 threads to thesquare inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling— Not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 
over TiJ^c sq . y d 

Bleached, valued atoverOc sq. yd 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at over 12c sq. yd 

BTxceeding lUO and not exceeding 150 threads to the 

' square Inch, counting the warp and filling— Not 

bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 

printed, valued at 7^c or lesssq. yd 



38clb.. 
48clb.. 
5056.... 
Todox. 



2c sq. yd.... 
2)^c sq. yd. 

4c sq. yd... 



2^c sq.yd. 
3c sq. yd... 

4o sq. yd.., 



35X. 
do.., 



Valued at over T^c sq. yd. 
Bleached, valued at 10c or less sq. yd. 



3c sq. yd.. 

40% 

4c sq. yd. 



Valued at over 10c sq. yd |4056 . 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at 121^0 or less sq. yd 



Valued at over 12^c sq. yd 

Exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 threads to the 
sq. in., counting the warp and filling— Not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted or 
printed, valued at 8c or less per sq. yd 3Hc sq. yd. 

Valued at over 8c per sq. yd 45% , 

Bleached, valued at 10c per sq. yd i}^ sq. yd. 



Valued at over 10c per sq. yd 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed, valued 



at 12c or less per sq. yd. 



Valued at'over 12c per sq. yd 

Exceeding 200 threads to the sq. in., counting warp 

and filling— Not bleached, dyed,colored, stained. 

painted or printed, valued at 10c or less sq. yd. . 4^c sq. yd. 

valued at over 10c per sq. yd 45% — 

Bleached, valued at 12c or less per sq. yd 5i^c yd. 



Valued at over 12c per sq. yd 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed, valued 
at 15c or less per sq. y d 

Valued at over l&c per sq. yd 

Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed, 
containing an admixture of silk and not other- 
wise provided for 

Corsets, n. e. s 

Other articles of wearing apparel and ready-made 
clothing— Of which India-rubber is a component 
material 

^%.kk OvOGr U* Sa f}m X. ■••■•••■••••••••••■••• 

Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys and all 

other pile fabrics composed of cotton or other 

vegetable fiber— Plushes, velvets and velve^ 

^ eens— Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 

painted or printed 

^S leached ..........< 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed 

All other 



Rates of Duty 
Unuer 



Old Law. 



do. 



5c sq.yd* 
40% 



45% 



5>^c yd. 
45% 



45%, 



69^0 sq. yd. 
45% 



do, 

do 

do 

5^c doz. 



2c sq. yd. 



1^. l]4& l^c 
sq. yd.— l^c 
sq. yd 

I^.IH & 2c sq. 
yd.— H<c. yd. 

2^.3&3Mc.sa. 



26%, 
do.. 



30%, 



lOcsq.yd.4^%45 
50% 409 



50clb+50%., 
50% 



10c 
12c 
14c 




AVif Law. 



Perct. 
49.»5 
53.56 
50 
56.881 



Ic sq.yd... 
IHc sq. yd. 



yd.— 3cs. 



l^.l?f,2&2^ 
sq. yd.— l>i 
sq. yd. ... 

30% 

2^,29i.3&3Hc 
sq. yd.^25^ 
sq. yd 

m 

3>^.3%,4&4^c 
sq. yd.— 3%c 
sq. yd 

W 



2.2M[,2V6&2; 

sq. yd.=2i 

sq. yd 

m 

2M,3,3^&.3] 

sq. yd.— 3; 

sq. yd 

135% 

4M,4>^,4%&5c 

sq. yd.— 4?^ 

sq. yd... 

40% 

3,3^, 3^ & 

sq. ya.= 

sq. yd... 

40% 

4,4J4.4 



^&4f 
rd.-4^ 



sq. y 

sq. yd 

40% 

59i &6c sq.yd. 

— 5%c sq. yd. 
4C% 



do. 
do. 



do 

47^% 
do — 

W%... 



AVKRAQK 
AD VAL. 

Under 



Old. New. 



41.65 
29.61 

46.68 



40.83 
47.79 
43.5' 



Perct. 
25 
25 
25 
44.30 



35 
35 

35 



52.741 
40 



49.59^ 
40 



48.761 
40 



67.35 
45 



61.66 
45 



5I.3SI 
45 



53.3^ 
45 



55.181 
45 

54.14 
45 



61.57 
50 



89.44 
50 



72.65 
63.95 
60.25 
40 



20.83 
14.80 

23.34 



27.22 
27.88 
32.68 



'26 
25 



30 



32.96 
80 



35.66 

35 



37.78 
35 



45.71 
35 



42.83 
35 



43.16 
40 



40.02 
40 



43.89 
40 

47.13 
40 



45 
40 



40 
40 



40 

47.60 
47.50 
40 






3G4 
TARIFFS, OL.D AND N£W— Contiuued. 



Article. 



Corduroys and Other File Fabrics— Not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed 

Bleached 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed 

Another. i 

Chenille curtains, table covers and all goods manu- 
factured of cotton chenille, or of which cotton 
chenille forms the component material of chief 
value 

Knit goods, made on knitting machines or frames- 
Stockings, hose and half hose, other, valued at 
not more than 91 .50 doz 

Shirts and drawers valued at not more than ll.fiOdoz. 

Valued at more than 11.50 and not more than 93 doz. 

Valued at more than $3 and not more than 15 doz. . . 

Valued at more than $5 and not more than 17 doz.. . . 

Valued at more than 17 doz 

Stockings, Hose and Half Hose— Selvedged, fash'ed, 
narrowed, or shaped wholly or in part by knitting 
machines or frames, or knit by hand, including 
such as are commercially known as seamless 
stockings,boseorhalfhose,flnished or unfinished 
—Valued at not more than 60 cents doz. pairs. , 

Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than 
doz. pairs 

Valued at more than 12 and not more than 84 dos.prs 

Valued atmore than t4doz. pairs 

Cords, Braids, Boot, Shoe, and Corset Lacings— on 
which duty computed at 35 cents lb. Is less than 
40% ad valorem 

Another 

Gimps, galloons, webbings, gorings, suspenders and 
braces, elastic or non-elastic 

Damask 

All other manufs. of cotton n. s. p. f 



lOcsq.yd.4-20% 
12c8q.yd.4-20% 
14c8q.yd.4-20% 
H0% 



60% 



35S6.... 

do 

i;idoz.-f35%... 
91.25 doz.4-40% 
91.60 doz.4-40% 
92doz.-N0%... 



20cdoz.+20%. 
" doz.+30%. 



9250c 



75odoz.+40j6. 
91 doz.-H0%T. 



40%... 
35clb. 



40%. 
do... 
do... 



Total Schedule i— Cotton manufs. 



Schedule J— Flax, Hemp and Jute, and Man 

UPACTURES OP— 

Flax and hemp, and manufs. of flax, hemp, jute, and 
other vegetable fiber— Unmanufactured— Flax, 
hackled, known as -'dressed line*' 

Hemp, hackled, known as line of hemp 

Manufactures— Yam, Jute 

Cables, Cordage and Twine— Cables and cordage 
Of nemp, untarred 

Other, untarred, composed in whole or in part of 
istie or Tamplco fiber, manila, sisal grass,or sunn 

Tarred 

Another 

Hemp and Jute carpets 

Burlaps, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, 
jute, or hemp, or either of them, shall be the 
component material of chief value (except such 
as may be suitable for bagging for cotton)— Not 
exceeding GO in. in width 

Exceeding 60 in. in width 

Bags for grain made of burlaps 

Baggingzor cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar ma 
terial for covering cotton, composed in whole or 
in part of hemp, flax, Jute, or Jute butts— Valued 
at 6c or less sq. yd 

Valued at more than 6c sq. yd 

Gill Netting, Nets, Webs, and Seines of Blax— Made 
of thread or twine from yarn of a number not 
higher than No. 20 

Made of thread or twine from yarn finer than No 

Hose, linen hydraulic, made in whole or in part of 
flax, hemp or Jute 

Oilcloths for floors, stamped, painted or printed, in- 
cluding linoleum, corticene, cork carpets, fig- 
ured or plain, and all other oilcloths (except silk 
' oilcloth), and waterproof cloth, n. s. p. f.— valued 
at 25c or less sq. yd 



Valued above 25c sq. yd 
- j-Flaa 



Yarns or Threads 

1gs8 Jb 
Valued at more tlian 13c lb 



ax or hemp— Valued at 13c or 



Rates of Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



do..... 

47Mi%. 
do..... 
40%.., 



45%. 



do. 
do., 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 



do... 
do... 



45%. 
do.. 



da.. 
35%. 
do... 



3c lb... 
950 ton. 

35%.... 



2>^^clb. 



Ifigclb... 

8clb 

IJ^clb... 
6csq.yd. 



2c lb... 



16-lOcsq. yd. 
18-lOcsq. yd. 



15c lb.-|-35% . 
201b.440%... 



2020 



20c lb-HO% . . , 



40% 25%. 

16csq.yd.-i-80%i40%. 



6c lb. 
45%.. 



New Law. 



l^lb. 
Iclb... 
30%.... 



10%. 



do., 
do.., 
da.. 
20%. 



Free, 
do.... 
do.... 



do. 
do. 



40%. 

do... 



da. 



35%, 
Wo... 



Perct 

68.75 
tS.42 
60.52 
40 



60 



35 

35 

74 

72.86 

65.68 

5».51 



AVERAOa 

Ad val. 
Under 



Old. N&w, 



71.97 

67.54 
66.74 



40 

56.851 

40 
40 
40 

52.251 



10.77 
28.35 
35 

22.34 

16.86 
31.23 
18.78 
15.83 



PercL 

40 

47.6C 
47.66 
40 



4& 



SO- 
SO' 

6a 
6a 
5a 

60 



50 
60 

60 
SO 



45 
46 

4fi 
35 
3S 

43.54 



5.8» 
ie.4(( 
30 

10 

10 
10 
10 
20 



29. 
40 
44.73 



32.62 
26.37 



23 Free. 



B'ree. 
Free. 



Free. 
Free. 



144.63 
58,17 

34.31 



40 
57.17 

63.92 
45 



40 
40 

40 



25 
40 

36 
S5 






^i^... 
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TAUIFFS, OE.D AND NEW— Contiinied. 



ARTICLE. 



Mannfactares of flax or hemp, or of which these 
sQbstanoes, or either of them, Is the component 
material or chief value 

Manufactures of flax containing more than lUl 
threads to the sq. In., counting both warp and 
filling (until Jan. 1.1896) 

ITTearlng Apparel— Collars and cuffs entirely of cot- 
ton 

Collars and cuffs.composed in whole or part of linen. 

Shirts and all articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, n. s. p. f., composed wholly or in 

part of linen 

Tapes, composed of flax woven with or without 
metal threads on reels or spools, designed ex- 
pressly for use in the manufacture of measuring 
tapes (no data) 

Ijaces, edgings, embroideries, insertings, necli ruf- 
flings, rucnings, trimmings, tucliings, lace win- 
dow curtains and other similar tamboured ar- 
ticles and articles embroidered bv hand or ma 
chinery, embroidered and hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs and articles made wholly or in part of 
lace, rufflings, tuckings, or ruchings, composed 
of flax. Jute« or other vegetable fiber, except 
cotton, or of which either of these substances 
except cotton, is the component material of 

Xaces, edgings, embroideries, Insertings, neck ruf- 
flings, ruchings, trimmings, tuckings, lace win' 
dow curtains and other similar tamboured ar 
tides and articles embroidered by hand or ma- 
chinery, embroidered and hemstitched hand- 
kerchief, and articles made wholly or in part of 
lace, rufSings, tuckings or ruchings. composed of 
cotton, or of which cotton is the component ma 
terlal of chief value, n. s. p. f 

All Other Manufactures n. s. p. f.— Manufactures of 
Jute, or of which Jute is the component material 
of chief value, n. s. p. f.— Valued at 5c lb or less 

Valued above 6c1d 

Manufs. of other vegetable flber, except flax, 
hemp or cotton, or of which other vegetable 
flber, except flax, hemp or cotton Is the compo 
nent material of chief value, n. s. p. f.— Valued 
at 5o lb or less 

Talued above 5o lb 

Exceeding 00 in. in width 

Total Schedule J— Flax, hemp, etc 



3056 



35%, 



I5c do«.+35% . 
;«)o doz.-HO%. 



f^%. 



:S6S6, 



60%, 



SSclb-MO^g.. 
SS^c lb+^% 
44clb+50%.. 



SCHEDULE E— Woolen Goods. 

Manufs. composed wholly or In part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 

animals-Shoddy SOclb. 

Tarns, woolen and worsted— Valued at not more 

than 30c lb 

Valued at more than SOc and not more than 40c lb.. 

Valued at more than 40c lb 

Cloths, Woolen or Worsted— Valued at not more tnan 

30c lb 

Valued at more than 30o and not more than 40c lb 

Valued at above 40c lb 

Shawls, Woolen or Worsted— Valued at not more 

thanSOclb 

Valued at more than 30c and not more than 40c lb 

Valued at above 40c lb 

Knit Fabrics and all fabrics made on knitting ma-| 
chines or frames— Valued at not more than SOc 
Valued at more than SOc and not more than 40g lb. 

Valued at above 40clb 

All knit wearing apparel 

All Other Manufactures, n. s. p. f.— Valued at not 

more than SOc lb 

Valued at more than SOc and not more than 40c lb. . . 

Valued at above 40o lb 

Blankets— Valued at not more than SOc lb 

Valued at more than SCo and not more than 40c lb. . 
Valued at more than 40c and not more than SOc lb.. . 
Valued at more than 50c lb 



Rates op Ditty 
Under 



Old Lnw. 



50% 



m> 



2c lb. 
10%.. 



2c lb. 
40%.. 
do.... 



27>iclb.+35%. 
33c lb.-HJ6% . . 
38^c lb.-h40% 



33c 11 

38^clb+40%, 

14clb+50%. 




lb33clb4-40%... 
38Wclb+40%. 
44c lb-}-50% . . . 
49Hclb+d0%. 

33clb-H0% 
38^1b+40%. 
44c lb-f50% . . . 
16Kclb+35%. 
22cll " ^ 



22c lb4-35% . 

33clb-|-35%... 

38^aclb^-40%. 



New Law. 



do. 



do. 



do 

30oduz.+30%. 



25% 



50%, 



50%, 



35%, 
do.. 



do., 
do. 
do.. 



15%, 

30% 
do.. 
40%, 



40%, 
do.., 
50%. 

35%. 
do... 
40%. 



35%, 
do.., 
40%, 
do.. 



do. 
do. 
50% 
25% 
30% 
35% 
do.. 



Average 

Ad Val. 

Under 



Old. New. 



Perct. 



SO 



35 

68.26 
(».54 



55 



35 



00 



60 



65.371 
40 



52.53! 

40 

40 

45 



52.50 

278.66 
118.79 
105.42 

163.09 

114.86 

99.50 



150.30 
88.60 



136 
82.25 
94.09 

1.59.60 

142. 5y 
87.03 
88.22 

100 

103.90 
80.331 



Perct, 



35 



35 

35 

58.51 



50 



25 



50 



50 



35 

35 



35 
35 
30 

41.0S 



15 

30 
SO 
40 

40 
40 
50 

35 
35 
40 

35 
35 
40 
40 

40 

40 

50 

25 

30*^ 

35 

35 



^ 



.^ 
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TARIFFS, OL.D AND NEW-<-Continued. 



ARTICLE. 



Hats of Wool— Valued at not more than 90c lb 

Valued at more than 'Mc and not more than 400 lb. . 

Valued at more than 40c and not more than 50c lb.. 

Valued at more than 50c lb 

Flannels for Underwear— Valued at not more than 
30c lb 

Valued at more than 30c and not more than 40c lb.. . 

Valued at more than 40c and not more than 50c lb.. . 

Weighing over 4 oz. sq. yd 

Drees goods, women's and children's coat linings 
Italian cloths and goods of similar descriptlon- 
Of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or 
other vegetable materials, with the remainder 
of the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or 
other animals— Valued at not exceed'g loc sq.yd 

Valued at above 15c sq. yd 




16^clb4^%. 
22c 11 ~" ^ 
33cl 
38>^cl 

l6^clb+35%.. 

22c lb-|-36% 

33clb4-35*.... 
38^1lH-«5&.. 



Weighing over 4 oz. sq. yd 

Composed wholly or m part of wool worsted, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal 
—Weighing over 4 oz. sq. yd , 

All other 

Other clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing 
apparel (except knit goods) made up or manu 

• factured wholly or in part 

Felts, not woven 

Plushes and other pile fabrics 

Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters or other 
outside garments for ladies' and children's ap- 
parel, and goods of similar description or used 

for like purposes 

Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, 
cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces and 
embroideries, head nets, buttons, or barrel but- 
tons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or 
ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by ma- 
chinery, which are elastic or non-elastic 

Carpets and Carpeting— Aubusson, Axminster, mo 
quette and cnenille carpets, and carpets woven 
whole for rooms, and oriental, Berlin and other 
similar rugs 

Saxony, Wilton and Tournay velvet carpets 

Brussels carpets 

Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the 
warp or otherwise 

Tapestry Brussels, printed on the warp or otherwise 

Treble ingrain, three-ply and all chain Venetian 
carpets , 

Wool, Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets , 

Druggets and bookings, printed, colored or other- 
wise 

Felt carpeting 

Carpets of wool, or in part of , n. s. p. f 

Carpets and carpetings of cotton 



44clb-f60%.... 
12o sq yd-H60% 



49^clb+e0%. 

do 

do 



do., 



Total schedule K— Wool, manuf s. of 

Schedule L— Silk and Silk Goods. 

Silk, Manufs. of— Silk, not raw— Partially manufac- 
tured from cocoons or from waste silk and not 
further advanced or manufactured than carded 
or combed silk 50e lb. 

Sewing silk and silk thread or yams of every de- 
scription 30^. 

Spun silk^ in skeins or cops or on beams |35% , 

Thrown silk, not more advanced than singles, tram 
or organzine, twist and floss 

Velvets, Plushes or Other Pile Fabrics— Containing, 
exclusive of selvedges, less 7556 in weight of silk 

Containing, exclusive of selvedges, 75 per cent or 
more In weight of silk 

Other 

Webbings, gorings. suspenders, braces, beltings, 
braids, bindings, galloons, fringes, cords and 
tassels, elastic or non-elastic 

Buttons 

Handkerchiefs 

Laces and embroideries, neck ruflSings and ruchings. |do. 



Rates op Duty 
Under 



Old Law. 




do... 
% do- 
do... 



da. 
da. 



do... 



«)clb-HO%... 



eOcsqyd-HO^H^. 

do do. 

44c sq yd-|-^% do. 



40c sq yd-HO^ 
28c sq yd-HO% 

19c sq yd-HO% 
14c sq jd+40% 

22c sq yd-4-40% 
ncsqyd-f40% 

0^% 

do 



30% 

81.50 lb+15%.. . 

83.50 lb+15%... 
50% 



do.., 
do... 

60% 



New Law. 



da 



do. 



do 

42^%, 



32 
30 



do- 
do., 
da- 
do.. 



%. 



20%. 

30%. 
do... 



do 

$1.501b. 
$llb.... 



$1.50 lb. 
50%.... 



46%. 
do... 
50%. 
Ido... 



AVERAGE 
AD VAL. 

Under 



Old. New. 



Perct 

m 

106..% 

104.22 

87.26 

84.90 

ins. 51 

103. 
96. 



Perct. 
25 
?0 
35 
35 

25 
30 

3& 

5a 



93.98 

89.60 

103.86 



87.14 
109.09 



80.32 

93.09 

105.09 



81.23 



93.82 



60.85 
69.56 
81.56 

71.86 

77.97 

G3.05 
64.74 

82.67 
62.67 
50 
50 

98.62 



60.501 

30 
35 

30 
72.63 

56 21 
50 



50 
50 
60 
60 



50 
50 
50 



50 
50 



50 
45 
SO 



50 



GO 



40 
40 
40 

40 
«i.50 

32.50 
90 

30 
30 
30 
30 

48.8!^ 



20 

30 
30 

56.71 

n.ea 

50 



45 
45 
45 
50 



I 









S^- .' 
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TAKIFFS, OliD AND NEW— Oontinaed. 



Article. 



WearinR AppaA^l-Knit goods— Composed in part of 

India rubber 

Other 

Ready-Made Clothing and Other— Composed in part 

or India rubber 

Other 

Dress and piece goods 

Ribbons 

All other, n. s. p. f 

Total Schedule L— Silks and silk goods 



8c oi.-f«)«6 

m, 



Be oz.+CO% • • ■ 
K0% 

m 

do. 

do 



Schedule M— Pulp, Paper and Books. 



20%. 
36% 



Pnl p of Wood— Mechanically ground 

Chemical, unbleached 

Chemical, bleached 

Paper sheathing 

Sheathing, patent 

Printing paper, suitable only for books and news- 
papers— Unsized , 

Sized or glued 

Paper, albumenized or sensitised 

Papers known commercially as copying paper. Alter 
ing paper, silver paper, and all tissue paper, 
white or colored, made up in copying books, 
reams, or in any other form , 

Papers known commercially as surface-coated pa- 
pers, and manufs. thereof, cardboards, litho- 
graphic prints from either stone or cine, bound 
or unbound (except illustrations when forming 
a part of a periodical, newspaper, or in printed 
books accompanying the same), and all articles 
produced eitner in whole or in part by litho- 
graphic process, and photograph, autograph and 
scrap albums, wholly or partially manufacturedg5% 

Envelopes , 

Hangings and paper for screens or fireboards 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, maps, charts, 
and all printed matter, n. &. p. f 

Bngravings, bound or unbound, etchings and photo- 
graphs 

Blank l>ooks, bound or unbound 

Cards, playing 

Writing, drawing, and all other paper, n. s p. f 

Other manufs. of paper, or of which paper is the com- 
ponent of chief value 

Total Schedule M— Pulp, paper, etc , 



92.50 ton. 
IB ton.... 
$7 ton.... 

10% 

po% 



8c lb-hl5% , 



10% 

25% 

2^1ine-f25% 

50% 

t»% 



Schedule N— Sundries. 

Bristles 10c lb. 

Brooms of all kinds 40% , 

Brushes of all kinds, including feather dusters and 

hair pencils in quills do. 

Buttons and Button Forms— Button forms— Lastinms, 
mohair cloth, silk, or other manufs. of cloth, 
woven or made in patterns of such size, shape 
jor form, or cut in such manner as to be lit for 

buttons exclusively 

Agate buttons — i 

Pearl and shell buttons 

Ivory, vegetable ivory, bone or horn buttons 

Glass buttons 

Shoe buttons, made of paper board, papier macbe 
pulp, or similar material, n. s. p. f., valued at 

not exceeding 8c gross , Ic gross. 

Coal and Coke— Bituminous coal and shale 75c ton. 

Slack, or culm of coal, such as will pass through a 

halfrinch screen 30c ton . 

Coke 20% 

Corks 15c lb. 

Cork bark, cut in squares or cubes 10% 

I>lce. draughts, chessmen, ches3 balls and billiard, 
pool and bagatelle balls, of Ivory, bone, or other 

material 50^^ 

I>olls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever material 
composed, and all other toys not composed of 
rubber, china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen 

or stone ware, and n. s. p. f 35% . . 

Bmery— Grains and ground, pulverized or refined Ic lb. 



Rates of Duty 
Under 



Old Lau\ 



do.., 
do.., 
46%. 
do. , 
do. , 



15% 
do.. 

30%, 



36%, 



25cM. 

25%... 



20% 
do. 



do. 



do 

do 

.Mlcpkg. 
25% 



do. 



Xew Law. 



do, 
do, 



10%, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 



25%, 



do 

20% 

lUc pck-f50:t 



do. 



r^c lb. 

.>0%.... 



36%. 



10% 

25% 

lcline-l-15%. 
;^5% 

do 



35% 

40c ton. 

l.'Vc ton. 
1.5% 



10c lb. 

w... 



50% 



AJ' 



25% 

8-lOc lb. 



Avekags 

Ad Val. 

Under 



Old. yew. 



Per ct 

81.42 
tiO 

n.T9 

tK) 
60 
50 
50 

6;^.5t 



14.44 
12.:i8 

10. rn 

10 
20 

15 
•20 
85 



62.14 



as 

20.98 
25 

26 

26 
25 

aHti.701 
25 

25 
23.85 



10.6' 
40 

40 



10 
25 

143.01 
60 
GO 



(J5.03 
22.72 

28.(58 

20 

30.55 

9.60 



50 



25.191 



PtrcU 

50 
50 

50 
50 
46 
46 
46 

4«..-» 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

15 
15 
30 



35 



30 
20 
20 

25 

25 
20 

107.24 
20 

20 
20.53 



8.10 
20 

35 



10 

25 

84.50 

35 

36 



25 

12.12 

14.34 
15 

20.37 
25 



50 



25 
20.15 
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Article. 



Sunpovrderand All Explosive Substances— Firecrack- 
ers of all Kinds 8c lb. 

Fulminates, fulminating powders, and all like 

Gunpowder, and all explosive substances, used for 
mining, blasting, artillery, or sporting purposes 

-Valued at 20c or less lb 5c lb. 

Valued at above 20c lb sc lb. 

Matches, BYiction or Lucifer, of all Descriptions— In 
boxes containing not more than 100 matches per 

box 

Otherwise than in boxes containing not more than 

100 matches each Ic M. 

Musical lnstr^^lents-^Metal, chief value 15% , 

Wood, chief value 35% , 

Percussion caps 40% 



Feathers— Dressed, colored or manufactured, includ- 
ing dressed and finished birds suitable for mil 

linery ornaments— Ostrich feathers 

All other 

Feathers and Flowers, artificial and ornamental, or 
parts thereof, of whatever material composed. 

Furs dressed on the skin.but not made up into articles 
Furs, not on the skin, prepared for hatters' use — 
Fans of all kinds, except palm leaf (no data) 



rates op duty 
Under 



Old Law. 



50% 



30% 



nclb. 
8c lb. 



lOc gross. 



20%. 



do 

25% 

25% 

^3Q.07M. 



50% 
do«, 



Beads of glass, loose, unthreaded or unstrung 

Gun wads of all descriptions 

Human Hair— Clean or drawn, but not manufactured 

Haircloth, known as crinoline cloth 

Haircloth, known as hair seating 

Hair, curled, suitable for beds or mattresses 

Hats, for men's, women's and children's wear, com- 
posed of the fur of the rabbit, beaver or other 
animals, olr of which such fur is the component 
material of chief value, wholly or partially 
manufactured, including fur hat bodies 

Jewelry and Precious Stones, n. e. s.— Jewelry— All 
articles n. s. p. f., composed of precious metals 
or imitations thereof, whether set with coral 
Jet or pearls, or with diamonds, rubles, cameos, 
or other precious stones or imitations thereof, 
or otherwise, and which shall be known com- 
mercially as "Jewelry," and cameos in frames 

Precious Stones and Imitations of —Cut, but not set 

Imitations or, not set, composed of paste or glass, 
not exceeding 1 in. in dimensions 

Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut 
Leather, and Manufs. of— Bend or belting, and sole 

Calfskins, iapanned 

Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed 

Pianoforte and pianoforte action leather 

Skins for Morocco— Finished 

Tanned, but unfinished ^ 

Skins, chamois or other, n. s. p. f ., bookbinders' calf 
skins, kangaroo, sheep and goat skins, including 
lamb and kid skins, dressed and finished 

Upper leather, dressed, including patent, enameled 
and japanned leather, dressed or undressed, and 
finished... i 

All leather n. s. p. f 

Boots and shoes 



do 

20% 

do 

According to 
value of chief 
material.... 

10% 

:^% 

20% 

8c sq. yd 

30csq.yd 

15% 



55%, 



*Gloves, composed wholly or In part of kid or other 
leather, and whether wholly or partly manufac- 
tured—Ladles' and children's— Fourteen inches 
and under in extreme length— Schmaschen— 
Plain 



New Law. 



;J5% 

do. 



30%, 
20%, 
do.. 



40% 

10% 

do 

20% 

Hcsq.yd... 
20c sq. yd. 
10% 



40% 



10%. 
do. , 
25%, 



^%, 

Pi 




20%, 



do. 
10% 

25%, 



91.75 doz.. 



10%, 

do.. 

10%. 

20%, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10% 



20%, 



AVEKAGE 
AD VAL. 

Under 



Old. New. 



Perct 
147.32} 
30 

25.80 
8.G8 

33.«3 

21.19 

46 

35 

40 



50 
50 



50 
20 
20 



10 

35 

20 

27.99 
,23.22 
'15 



55 



do.- 

10% 

20% 

Ladies' or 
childrens' 

lace finish 

chmaschen- 
Not over 14 In. 
$1 doz. prs.. 

Over 14 in. 
and not over 



50 
10 
10 
25 

10 

Free. 

10 

:^ 

20 
35 
20 
10 



Perci. 
50 
30 

25.80 

8.68 



20 

20 
25 
25 

30 



35 
35 



30 
20 
20 



20 



20 
10 
25 



52.70 



40 

10 

10 

20 

20.99 

15.48 

10 



40 



35 
10 
25 
38 

10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 



20 



10 
20 



40 



*NoTE— Owing to change in classification of sizes, no comparison can be given. (Estimated 
rate by proposed bill»40% on all.) 



■4 



^ 






v^ 'fl 



1 
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iFFS, QI.D ASTD STEW-Continued. 



ARTICLE. 



Plqae or prtck seam, and embcpldered with more 
• " ' ■ it 



than 3 single strands or cordi 



Lined 

lAinb— Plain. 



92.25 doz. 

12.75 dot. 
13.25 dot. 



Pique or prick seam, and emJt>roidered with more 
than 3 single strands or cords 



( 



Joined 



13.25 doz. 



Xld-Plain do. 

Pique or prick seam, and embroidered with more 

than 3 single strands or cords |f3.75 doz, 



Lined 

:!juedes and other, whether more or less than 14 in. 
Id extreme length— Plain 



S4.25doz. 

50% 



Pique or prick seam and embroidered with more 
than three single strands or cords 



Lined 

I.4idie8* and children's on which the aboye rates of 

duty do not equal a duty of 50% 

Men's Oloyes—Fourteen inches and under in ex 

treme length, plain 



nOo. Ciot.+50% 



81doz.+50%. 
m 



Over fourteen inches In extreme length— Plain. 



J^iqueor prick seam and embroidered with more 
than three single strands or cords 



Lined. 
Lined. 



Lined 

311seellaneou8 Manufs.— Alabaster and spar, manuf s 
of 

Amber, manufs. of 

Asbestos, manufs. of , 

Bladders, manufs. of 

Coral, manufs. of 

^atKut or whipgut or wormgut, manufs. of 

Jet manufs. or 

. Paste, manufs; of 

Wax< manufs. of 

Candles and tapers of wax 

Osier or willow, prepared for basket-makers' use . . . 

Osier or willow, manufs. of .- 

-Bone and horn, manufs. of 

Chip* manufs. of (baskets) 

OrMs, manufs. of 

India-rubber, manufs. of 

Palm leaf, mannfs. of 

. StMkW. manufs. of 

Straw for Julips 

/ Whalebone, manuf s. of 

Leather, manufs. of 

Fur, manufs. of 



Rates op Duty 
Under 



(Hd Law. 



New Law. 



t2.75 doz. 



17,11 iOdoz.pr 
Over 17 in. 12 

doz. prs 

Men's $3 dz 

r»rs. glace flu- 
sh, lamb or 
sheep 

Not over 14 
in. 11.75 doz. 
prs 

Over 14 and 
not over 17, 
B.75doz. prs.. 

Over 17 in., 
f3.75 doa. prs . 

Men's, $4 dz. 
glace finish, 
goat, kid, or 
other 

Not over 14 
in., 12.25 dz.pr. 

Over 14 and 
not over 17, KJ 
doz. prs... 

Over 17 ln.,l4 
doz. prs. Men's 
$4doz. prs. La- 
dies' or chil- 
dren's. of 
sheep origin.. 
Not over 17 in. 
$1.75 doz. prs.. 



fm 



lldoz.+SO%... 

$1.50 doz.+50% 
$2doz.+^%... 
$2.50doz.+60% 



$3 dos.-HO. 



2556. 
do... 
do.,, 
do... 
do.., 
do.. 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
30%, 
40%, 

•m. 

do. 

do., 

do. , 

do,. 

do., 

do.. 

do., 

35%. 

do. 



Over 17 In. 
$2.75 doz. prs 
Men's, $3 doz. 
prs., Ladies', 
etc., kid, goat. 
etc.~Not over 
17 in., $2.75 dz 
prs 

Over 14 & 
not over 17, $3 
doz. prs 

©ver 17 in. 
$4 doz. prs... 

Men's>4 doz 
prs 

All leather 
gloves when 
lined $1 doz 
additional... 



45%, 

26%, 

do., 

do., 

do. . 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do,, 

do. 

20% 

25%, 

do., 

do. 

do. , 

do., 

do., 

do,, 

do. 

do. 

30% 

do. 



AVERAGE 
Al> VAL. 

Under 



Old. 



New. 






23 



PercLPtrct. 
58.561 40 
64.96 40 



55.57 
58.55 

64.44 

60.77 

6l.5n 
57.07 

50 



57.82 



50 

70.29 
73.52 
ra.36 



75.62^ 
75 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
40 
30 
30 
90 
80 
90 
80 
80 
30 
35 
35 



40 

40 

40 
40 

40 

40 

40 



40 



73.13, 40 
50 1 40 



40 

40 

40 
40 



40 
40 

45 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 



TARIFFS, OL.D AND B^EW— Continued. 




India-rubbor, vulcanized, known as hard rubber 

Gutta-percha 

Hair, manuf s. of 

Papier-mache, manuf 8. of 

Ivory and vegetable ivory, manuf s. of 

Shell and mother-of-pearl, manufs. of. 

Masks, composed of baper or pulp 

Mattinff and Mats Made of Cocoa Fiber or Rattan- 
Matting — ^ 

Mats 

Pencils— Wood filled with lead or other material, and 

pencils of lead 

Slate pencils : 

Pencil leads, not in wood 

Pipes and Smokers' Articles— Common pipes of clay.. 
Pipes, pipe bowls of all materials, and all smokers' 
articles whatsoever, n. s. p. f., including cigar- 
ette books, cigarette book-covers, pouches for 
smoking or chewing tobacco, and cigarette 

paper in all forms , 

Umbrellas, Parasols and Sunshades, and Sticks for— 
Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades— Covered 

with silk or alpaca 

Covered with other materials 

Sticks for Umbrellas, Parasols and Sunshades- 
Carved 

Plain 



Total Schedule N— Sundries 

Section 4. (Act of Oct. 1, 1800)— Unmanufactured. 

Manufactured 

Bnfleurage grease 

Repairs on vessels 

Total Section 4 

Total schedules 



8c sq. 



50c gro88-f-30^ 15056 
4c gross .... 

lOf... 

16c gross... 



m 

10<g 
do. 



T0%. 



50^. 
35^, 
10^. 



10%, 
30%. 
do. 



50%, 



45S6, 



30^, 

do.. 

10%, 



10%.. 
20%.. 
Free 
50%.. 



5».«! 
4T.IW, 
10 



TO 



55 
45 

50 
35 
10 

26.81 



10 
20 
20 
50 

18.9E 

49.Sf 



ARTICLES Transferred to the Free List. 



Schedule A— Chemicals, Oils and Paints. 

Acid, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, n. s. p. f 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol 

Coal tar, all preparations of , not colors or dyes, n.s. p. f 

Oils, Mineral— Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil and similar products of coal 
tar < 

Another ". 

Iron, sulphate of, or copperas , 

Indigo— Carmined 

Extracts or pastes of 

Iodine, re-sublimed 

Oil 8— Cottonseed 



Croton 



Paints, Colors. Etc.— Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes e^rth, un 
manufactured 

Ocher and ochery earths, dry 

Sienna and sienna earths, dry 

Umber and umber earths, dry , 

Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls 

Soda, Sulphate of— Glauber salts 

Salt cake or niter cake 

Schedule B— Earth, Earthenware and glassware. 

Stone— Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones 

Schedule C— Metals and Manufs. of.. - 

Iron Ores— Chroinato of iron or chromic ore 

Cotton Ties of Iron or Steel— Not thinner than No. 10 wire gu age 

Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20. . . — 

Antimony, as regulus or metal ~ . . 

Copper and Manufs. of— Ores (fine copper contained therein) 

Kegulus <)f , and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper contained 

therein : 

Old. fit only for reman u fact ure, and clippings from new copper 

Composition metal, of wliich copper is a component material of chief value. 

n. s. p. f 

Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms, not manu 
/actured, n. s. p. f 



(M 



Jfc ■ t m. 







do 



. *-.iJ*? 






lu-J 



s-o > 



Sfc ■ ^ 
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Articles Tramsperkbd to thb Free List. 

SCHKDCTLB I>— WOOD AND MANUFS. OF. 



^— Died for span and Id building wharres. 
1 and sawed. 



re or sided, n. s. p. t 

r— Boards, planks, deals and other sawed lumber— Of hemlock, whltewood, 

'Oamore. white pine and baaswood— Not planed or finished 

Ml or finished on one side 

Ml or finished on two sides 

Ml on one side and tongued and grooved 

)d on two sides and tongued ancTgrooyed 

awed Lumber n. s. p. f.— Not planed or finished 

9d or finished on one side 

9<1 or finished on two sides 

3d or finished on one side and tongued and grooved 

3d or finished on two sides and tongued and grooved 

3g posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of cedar. 

anufactured. n. s. p. z 

ersof wood 

MJards— Pine t 

se. 



\ for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar. gun, and heading blocks, and all like 
ooks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only 

s 

)t8 and palings 



rles— Wnite pine. 



ler 

)s of all kinds 



Schedule g— agricultural Products* etc. 



resh . 
com. 
jes.... 



rolk of 

green, in bulk or packages. 

, trees, shrubs and vines 

'resh— Herring 



on 

ither 

n bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 
tlk 



SCHEDULE H— Spirits, Wines, Etc. 

lade, Soda Water and Other Similar Waters— In plain, green, or colored* 

lolded or pressed slass bottles— Containing each not more than H pint 

ftining more than $( of a pint each and not more than IH pints 

rwlse than in such oottles, or in such bottles containing more than l]4 pints 
ich 



Old Rate. 



Schedule J— Flax, Hemp, Jute, Etc. 



Straw 

lackled or dressed. 

of 

tow of. 



. manufactured in whole or in part of Istle or Tampico fiber, manila, sisal 

rassor sunn— Binding 

)s of fiax. Jute or hemp, or either of them, not exceeding 60 inches in width.. . 

eding 60 inches in width 

Dr grain, made of burlaps , 

ed at 6c or less 

ed at over 6c , 

Schedule K— Wool. 

, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manufs. of— Un*] 
tanufactured— Class 1: Merino, mestiza, metz or metis wools, or other wools 
f merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
tiaracter with any of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore 
sually imported into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, 
.ustralia. Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, 
Qd also including all wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes 

and 3— Unwashed wool 

aed wool 



red wool 

I 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada long 
'ools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and usually known by the 
)nn8 herein used, and also all hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
nlmals— Wool, unscoured 

1, scoured 

i, sorted 



of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 
of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, scoured . . . 



10% ■ 
do 
He cu.ft. 

11 M. 

fl.SOM. 

12 M. 
«2M. 

8.60 M. 
M. 
f2.5UM. 

«3 »:. 

^ M. 

20% 
do 
SI M. 
91.50 M. 

30% 
15c M. 
10% 
20c M. 
dOcM. 
10% 

5c gal. 
18 ton. 
3c each. 
5c gal. 
dcdoz. 

m 

40c bu. 
20% 
Wclb. 
9iclb. 

do 
12c cwt. 
8c cwt. 



13o doz. 
26c doz. 

50c gal. 

^ton. 
122.40 ton 
911.20 ton 

do 
925 ton. 

7-lOc lb. 

2c lb. 

6-lOcsqyd 

8-lOcsqyd 



lie lb. 
22c lb. 
33c lb. 



12c lb. 
36c lb. 
24c lb. 

do 
36c Ibr 
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Artiqles Transferred to the FIiee List. 



Class 3: Donskoi. native South American, Cordova. Valparaiso, native Smrma, 
Russian camel's hair, and including ail such wools of like character as nave 
been heretofore usually imported into ttie United States from Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere— Value 13c or less lb— Wool 

Wool, sorted ..' 

Camel's hair. Russian 

Value over 13c lb— Wool , ; 

Wool, sorted 

Camel's hair Russian 

Manuf 8. composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other ani mals— Rags, flocks, noils and waste— Noils 

Yam and other wastes .^ 

Rags and flocks 



Schedule N— Sundries. 

Feathers and Downs, Ci;ude, Not Dressed— Ostrich feathers. 

Another ,.... 

Paintings, in oil or water colors 




Statuary , 

Hatters^ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton 

Articles Under Section 3, Act of Oct 1, 1890-Coffee 

Goatskins, raw 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, except 
sheepskins with the wool on 









Kw * "■■' 
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HER PROl>lJ€T(»-Not ManunietHred at .MUl, 1890. 

Establishments 1,606 

Capital $61,541,081 

Employees \ ; 46,142 

Wages 111,353,608 

Materials 11,006,678 

Products 34,289,807 

ages per capita, $246.05. 



""^^ 378. 



TOBACCO, 1890. 



EstaWsbments 11,643 

: Capital $96,094,753 

- Employees 135,927 

Wages - $54,792,006 

Materials 92,304,317 

Product 211,746,623 

. Wages per capita, $403.09. 

/ Amount imported in 1893, $12,588,407; duty collected 1893, $14,831,- 
-; d89; average ad valorem duty under old law, 117.82 per cent; 
t average ad valorem under new law, 105.95 per cent. 

TOKEN COIN. 
: JVo. 874. 

A piece of metal baving tbe general appearance of a coin-and prac- 
tically serving tbe same purpose. It is usually wortb mucb less tban 
tbe current rate at wbicb it is excbanged. Silver tokens for 5 sbil- 
iiBgs w^re issued by tbe Banls of England in 1811, and were known 
as ''bank tokens." Tbe India rupee is sometimes called token coin. 

TRANSPORTATION ¥S. HOME MARKETS. 
ITo. 875. 

All unnecessary transportation is a waste of energy, and our de- 
velopment ougbt to tend in tbe direction of reducing it to tbe mini- 
luuin. Tbe importance of supplying our own necessaries of life, all 
' must acknowledge. Witb our vast area, offering every variety of 
soil and climate, every dollar expended in tbe development of our 
latent possibilities raises the wall of defense against possible for- 

- eigntoes, and largely serves tbe purpose of naval and military ex- 
: -pendifures. 
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TR4NSP0BTAT10IV, ETC.-Continued. 

Transportation only consumes; it does not create. , It is^s 
every article carried, and sliould be avoided as far* as possible, 
the force now going into its wasteful service released for more'prt^-' 
Itable and productive labor, or at least not increased unneeessa^j 
This can only be done by encouraging the building up of home mai 
kets. As we are legislating for this country and not for any otb^i 
the first step is to relieve our people from dependence upon the for 
eign market. Every bushel of wheat consumed here is a bushel lee 
added to the foreign surplus, and every acre of land taken froi 
wheat-growing and applied to other purposes means so much lea 
wheat for an already overloaded foreign market. We largely contrc 
the grain prices in Liverpool by the quantities we send there. 

Wheat bears transportation better than any other cereal, haviag^. 
the greatest value proportioned to its weight; and slill, at presen*' ' 
prices, wheat 300 miles or more west or northwest of Chicago pay 
one bushel out of every four to transportation companies betwee 
the place of its production and Liverpool. 

Let us give this great truth of Bfistiat's another application. Na!- 
ture produces all. That is the origin of the much-abused phrasey 
"The farmer pays all." Whenever the farmer goes beyond his fatm 
for the gratification of his desires, Bastiat, the free-trader, shows 
that he must then share his riches. Now, whom shall he share with, ^ 
the mechanic at home or the mechanic abroad; his fellow-citizen oirl" 
an alien? Which is for his interest? 

Let us put it in another phrase: Which is it better for a farmi^v^ 
to do, send his surplus wheat a thousand miles to the seacoast, thl^ 
thousand miles across the water, pay the freight, sell it to the in0?«?| 
chanic who gets less wages, or sell it right here at home to tlfe'^^ 
mechanic who gets more wages? The answer seems obvious. 

TREi%SlJRY or U. S For iuforination relating to ilnan- ;. 

ces see Coin, Coinage, Currency, Gold, Money, Kevenue, Silver. ' ^-fi- 

No. 376. w 

TRE4SURY OF IJ. S.-Was Treasury Bankrupt wken Re«-:^ 
pnblieans tarned it over to tlie Democrats in 1S93 ? ' 

No. 877. 

The following shows the condition of the Treasury at fhe datj^^ 
when the last four Presidential terms commenced: :, y' 

President Garfield, inaugurated March 4, 1881. Cash balance' 
Treasury March 1, $170,817,436.69. *^ l^ 



.-*-»*' 

>""' 
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IlSIJR¥ of r. N.-Coutmu6d. 

ddent Cleveland, inaugurated March 4, 1885. Cash balance in 
ary March 1, $159,356,506.41. 

ifdent Harrison, inaugurated March 4< 1889. Cash balance in 
ury March 1, $183,827,190.29. 

sident Cleveland, inaugurated March 4, 1893. Cash balance in 
ury March 1, $124,128,087.88. 

favorite argument of the ignorant, or those who, understand- 
v^ish to deceive the people, is that Mr. Cleveland left a full 
ury. on March 4, 1889, and found an empty one on March 4, 

Arthur had, when he was inaugurated, in rouiid numbers. 
00,000, Mr. Cleveland $159,000,000. Mr. Harrison $183,000,000, 
Ir. Cleveland, second term. $124,000,000. President Harrison 
tart with $59,000,000 more than President Cle.veland started 
n 1893, because Harrison, during his term, paid off $233,588,950 
> public debt of the country. During Mr. Cleveland's tirst term 
id off only $143,884,350, and had to be forced to pay off any 
e passage of a resolution in the House of Representatives 
ing him for his delinquency in this particular, 
n after so lashed to his duty he paid off $89,704,600 less ihan 
(arrison paid during the four years following. Mr. Harrison 
id the cash lodged up in the Treasury to pay off the debt of the 
2, and in doing so he saved in interest $55,352,493.51, as against 
;2,538.38 saved by Mr. Cleveland. 

TRIPOL.1. 

Tripoli the standard is silver; the monetary unit is the mahbub 
piasters; the value in Itnited States coin is $0.55.3. 

TRISTN. 

*trust," as the term is now used with reference to business 
8, means that two or more persons, companies, or corporations, 
der to stop competition, reduce the cost of management and 
iction, and maintain prices, agree to put their propertj' and 
ess into tlie hands of "trustees" for their common benefit. 
5 trustees apportion to each one a ratio of business or profits 
•rtloned to interest, exercising a general management of their 
affairs. Thus, the whisky trust is a combination of distillers 
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to regulate the production and price of spirits; and the sugar trust 
a like combination ol! sugar retiners. These ti-usts have of late been 
greatly multiplied and control a large percentage of the business of 
the country. 

Trusts ai*e not an American invention, and are not due to any sys- 
tem of tariff, protective or free trade. They came to us from 
Europe, and are most extensive and potent in England, and arc, In 
fact, but an extension of the modern tendency to association and 
incorporation. How far they are lawful and compatible with the 
Interest of the people are grave questions. Those who form them 
claim that they are of public utility as well as of private interest; 
that their large combination of capital, unity of management, and 
reduction of operating expenses, enable them to reduce the cost of 
production to the minimum; and that in consequence the public get 
the benefit of the lowest price compatible wJtth fair prpflts. On the 
Other hand, it is asserted that such combinations create monopolies, 
tend to an increase of prices to the Injury of the public, and make 
them dangerous agencies in politics, by dominating political parties 
and legislative bodies. 

During the debates on the tariff in the 53d Congress there waiv 
much bandying back and forth of charges of creating and fostering^ 
trusts by one or the other political party. Much of this was, of 
course, mere assertion, unsupported by facts. The only tangible 
results brought out were these: 

1. As to the Sugar Trust: From the first tariff act of July 4, 1789, 
to the McKinley act of Oct. 1, 1890, a hundred years, Imported 
sugar was always subject to a duty. As the combine, called t^e 
Sugar Trust, was formed about 1888, it is absurd to attribute its 
origin to the tariff. At the time of the passage of this last act this 
combine embraced but few of the refineries, and its capital was 
only from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000; it was not, therefore, thougl>t to 
be dangerous, and did not exercise any influence on legislation. But 
since then it has been extended to embrace nearly, or quite, all the 
refineries of the country, has increased its capital to $75,000,000, 
and exercised a controlling influence in the passage of the new tariff 
act. 

It was clearly brought out that this trust was in alliance with 
the Democratic party, contributed largely to the funds of that party 
in the last Presidential campaign, and was, therefore, a potent 
factor in the election of Mr. Cleveland. It was demonstrated that 
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mocratic Congress would not, could not, and did not pass a 

bill without providing for the trust. The bounty provision of 
IcKinley law put $13,000,000 into the purses of the sugar pro- 
's of the countiy, doubled the sugar product of Ix)uisiana, 
ly extended the soi'ghuni and beet-sugar industry in other 
s, and gave promise of largely increasing the domestic supply. 
Wilson-Gorman act put at once, on the existing supply of sugar. 
)0,odo into the purses of the sugar trust, with a large annual 
; for the future. Whatever, therefore, may be said as to tho 
Inley act furnishing tho opportunity for the extension of this 

the fact remains that it dictated legislation to the Democratic 
• 

Ils to the Whisky Trust: That this is a Democratic institution, 
Ibutes largely to Democratic campaign funds, and dictates 
x^ratic legislation in all that affects the trade, is hardly denied. 
Wilson-Gorman act is a veritable bonanza to this trust. In 
iding the bonded period from three to eight years, increasing 
SIX ftrom 90 cents to |1.10 a gallon, and increasing the allowance 
rastage while in bond, many millions of dollars are put at once 
its purse. Thus, between the time it became certain the in- 
e of tax would be made and the date of the taking effect of the 
the trust withdrew from bond all the whisky it could carry for 
r, paying the 90 cents; it then advanced the price to purchasers 
ise of the 20 cents additional tax. If this withdrawal amounted 
),000,000 gallons, the immediate gain was $10,000,000. This is 
[uite so much as was given to the sugar trust, but it was a very 
return for their campaign contributions. Besides, in this act 
in public declarations, the Democratic party announces its pur- 

to peri)etuate the internal-revenue system. So the whisky 

has a promise of perpetual profits, which could not be given 
mgSLT trust. 

then, the case stands thus: Whatever effect Republican policy 
have had in creating trusts, it remains that the Democratic 
r was combined with them for their profit and perpetuity. 

t if trusts have been fostered and encouraged by the Republican 
r, why is it that the Democracy, with its majority in the 53d 
:ress, did not bring forward some proposition to crush them? 
len you talk about trusts, you must remember, the greatest and 
iniquitous trusts to-day are Democratic trusts. Take tho 
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Standard OH Compauy; it ii? a Democratic trust It lias representa- 
tives high- up near the Democratic tbrooe. Take the Sugar Trust 
in America to-da^-, ami it is a Democratic trust. Talce the Iron 
Trust, and it is a Democratic trust. 

And there is the Whlsljy Trust, which is also a Democratic trust. 
That trust, whl'^li is so dear to the Democratic heart, has its inspira- 
tion, its motive iK>wer direct fi-om the Democratic party. 



TURKEY. 

IKo. 3»0. 

lu Turlvey the standard is gold; the monetary unit is the piaster; 
the value in United States coin is $0.04.4; tHe coins are gold: 25. 50, 
100, 2r>0, and 500 piasters. The ratio of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 
15.01 of limited-tender silver. 



UK IT OF VAI^l'E-The Dollar or Unit— Did it Include botli 

Silver and Oold? (See Monetary Unit.) 

No. 391. 

It is claiuiod by some writers that the unit of value did not attach 
exclusively to either gold or silver dollars in the first coinage act. 

It is generally conceded that the silver dollar of 371% grains 
of pure silver was the unit of value fixed by section 9 of the act of 
April 2, 1792, which reads as follow^s: 

"Dollars or units— each to be of the value of a Spanish milled 
dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 371 4-16 grains of 
pure, or 416 grains of standard silver." 

This language remained in the statute until February 12, 1873. 
The act of March 3, 1849. provided for a gold dollar. The amount 
of gold was not specified— it was to be conformable to, in all re- 
spects, the standard for gold coins. This dollar w^as to be a dollar 
or unit, but the unit value remained with the silver coin dollar as 
before. 

Section 14 of the act of Feb. 12, 1873, contained the following 
language: 

"That tlie gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar 
piece, which, at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit 
of value." 

This term "value" should be qualified either by distinct words, or 
by its surroundings, in ^rder to be understood. For instance, an 
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^0IT OF VALUE-Contmued. 

^^Qi^ldh pound sterling had the debt-paying yaiue of one pound 

^ -Jn?om 180© to 1840. Yet, Professor Jevons tells us that it would pur- 

J/chase about 145 per cent, more of the articles generally used in com- 

inon life in 1S49 than in 1809. The legal debt-paying yalue of the 

eoined pound remained unvarying, fixed; while the purchasing or 

^ "^changeable value increased in this surprising ratio. The statute 

law fixed the weight, the fineness, and the debt-paying value of the 

pound sterling; but here the statute law stops, as it always must in 

a free country, and the people, independent of statute law, will reg- 

! ulate prices. In the midst of our darkest greenback days a dollar 

' ^eenback was worth a trifle more than 35 cents in gold and about 

83 1-3 cents in silver, yet it would pay an ordinary legal debt equally 

as well iis either of the coined dollars. This was the debt-paying 

value fixed by statute law. Go into our markets and you could buy 

, more articles with the gold dollar and 3 per cent, more with our 

silver dollar, but the legal debt-paying value of each of these coin 

:_ dollars was only equal to the debased greenback. 



VENEZUELA. 

In Venezuela the standard is gold and silver; the monetary unit is 
the bolivar; the value in United States coin is $0.19.3; the coins are 
gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 bolivars; silver: 5 bolivars. The ratio 
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^< of gold to silver is 1 of gold to 15% of silver. 

1^ 



^^ ^ WAOES. (See also EinpJoyinent; Farms; Labor; Silver; Tariff reduction. 
fe^ Uro. 888. 
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WAOES— Oold vs. Ji^ilTer. 
Ble. 884. 

The advocates of free-coinage of silver at 16 to 1 contend that the 
gold standard means that Europ an prices and wages shall prevail 
hereafter in the United States. 
^^yr ■ We submit the following answer, and ask the wage-earner to de- 
termine for himself: 

In 1870 there were 2,053,996 employees in the manufacturing 
lestablishments in the United States, and each received average 
anntial wages of $306 in gold value. In 1890 there were 4,712,622 
•employees, and t\iQ average wages pet ye^ct -^et^ %^S^-. ^\iRf:^'C?sa, 
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W AOES—Gold, etc—Continued. 

two decades during whicli our present monetary system has 
operation sliow that 135 per cent, more men have been em{4oy^ 
and that they got 60 per cent more wages, we are in favor of tluil 
result, whether silver agitators call it European wages, Ghineae 
wages, or American wages. It is true that three years of 'Demo- 
cratic tariff muddling and Populist assaults on public credit bave 
lowered wages from where they were in 1890; and whatever credit 
our free-silver friends claim for that result they, are welcome td 
In Mexico, a free-silver country, divided from the United States by 
an inland boundary, the men who work in the silver mines are paid 
one silver dollar per day. This dollar contains 377.17 grains of pure 
silver, which is nearly six grains more than our standard dollar. 
In Arizona, New Mexico, and California men who work in sUv^r. 
or gold mines receive $3.50 per day. Any one of these miners in 
the United States can exchange with the Mexican miner one of bid 
silver dollars for two of the Mexican coin, notwithstanding that tbe 
Mexican dollar is the most valuable so far as silver is rated. THe 
wage problem is this: The Mexican miner must work seven days to' " 
earn $7, which he will give to the American miner for his wages for' 
one day, $3.50. Which is best for the wage-earner? 

This value which attaches to the United States silver dollar is 
because it was coined on Government account. The pledge of th^ 
United States being a guarantee that this same dollar should always 
be equal to a gold dollar or the best dollar the Government author*. 
izes. The Mexican, knowing this, receives it as the equivalent of 
gold and sends it with his imports to the custom-house at liis 
nearest port of entry and pays 100 cents of duty to the United . 
States. His two silver dollars would not do more than this unless ->^ 
the commercial price of silver should be raised, as the Mexican 
dollar is now quoted at 52.8 cents in United States money, ; 

WAOES— Increase in. 
No« 385. 

There is one commodity which stands out by itself as the best; 

measure of value ever discovered, surpassing in this respect wbea^^^, 

or cotton, iron or copper, silver or gold, and that is a given unit dd^'^j 

human labor. The wages of labor have been on the average l&rgi^ff 

increased in the last third of a century, the increase f rom ^th^^Noltf 

"bimetallic" wages of 1860 to tbose ot 1890 being 58 per cen^ 

money and 72 per cent, in purcbasVng po^ex. 
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^A^£S~Increase in— Continued. 

In 1802 a day's work of skilled labor would buy more of any staple 
commodity of human desire, more ^nd better food, more and better 
clothing, more and better transportation, more and better tools and 
machinery, more and better heat and light, more comforts and lux- 
uries of every kind, more silver and more gold than at aay time 
before 1873 in the history of the world. 

WAGES—lu SiilTer Coantrien, compared wUk those of 

Gold roan tries. 
Ho. 386. 

The five countries selected are the most prosperous of the silver- 
using nations, and represent North America, South America, Asia, 
and Europe. 

Average vjcekly xcagespaid in countries with currencies on a silver hasiSy com' 

pared with rates paid in the U. S. 



Occupations. 




Bricklayers $21.18 

Masons. 21 00 

Telegraph operators , 20.00 

Plasterers- . 23.10 

Roofers ' 17.30 

Carpenters ! 15.25 

Blacksmiths ' 16.00 

Teamsters '■ 10 80 

Oabinetmakers^ ! 13.30 

Printers ' 16.42 

Tinsmiths - I 14.35 

Coopers ■■ 16.00 

Hod carriers 1338 

Masons' tenders l 9.60 

I^aborers 8 88 



Mexico. Peru, i Kussia. Japan.' China. 



$10.00 

10.80 

11.50 

4.25 

8.40 



8.00 
3.60 
10.00 
5.76 
7.50 
7.25 
3.60 
350 



S9.00 

14.76 

12.10 

9.00 

" "9.00" 
16.30 
3.50 
14.76 
9.42 
7.50 
7.50 
*4Q 
490 
3.50 



«4.32 
6.72 

4.00 
3.75 
3 30 
3.72 
3.60 
5.76 
5.76 
396 
3.66 
245 
2.88 
2.88 



$2.04 
2.18 


$1.64 
1.60 
600 


1.56 
1.80 
1.56 
1.85 
1.50 


1.50 
1.60 
2.15 
1.25 




2.25 


1.75" 


2.25 
1.10 




1.63 


114 
114 
1.14 


1.13 
0.75 
1.00 
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WAOES-Tlie Dollar I.eft Over. 
Ho. 387. 

Out of our 70,000,000 of population, 20,000,000 are wage-earners. 

If they should receive the compensation of $1 per day, the money 

thus earned vrould add to the daily circulation of our country $20,- 

000,080. If, by reason of protective legislation, they should receive 

$2 per day, then we have $40,000,000 in circulation instead of $20,- 

000,000, and a like ratio of increase in wages will increase the 

amount of money placed daily in circulation, for money is the basis 

upon which all wealth is accumulated. The margin of each day*s 

business is the possibility of gain. The greater the volume the 

greater the possibility of a margin. Truly, Wendell Phillips uttered 

something worthy of more than passing notice when he said: 
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WAOEftl-Coiitinued. ~ ^ ^^*^'^ 

'*It is the dollar left on Saturday evening, after all 
paid, that means education, independence,, self-respect '-inil 
It increases the value of every acre neai* by, fills the ;toi«at; 
dwellings, opens public libraries and crowds them, dots ^ 
tinent with cities and cobwebs it with railways. The one r^ma 
dollar insures progress and guarantees millions to its owner." 



WAOES— Their Purcliasiuf? Power* 

No. 388. 

In a speech on the silver question, Senator Mills (Democratic:^ 
trader), of Texas, gave these facts: 

'*Mr. President, the wages of labor in this country and all over 
world for Ji hundred yeara have been tending upward. Tliey 
higher to-day than they have been at any time in the past, and 
wage-earner, in whatever occupation employed, is deeply iHtereJ 
in the preseiTation of the standard of values as fixed and. 
movable as it is possible to make it. A few years ago our f rifi 
on the other side of the chamber directed the Committee on Finaj 
to malse an investigation and report to this body the movement 
wages and prices for a number of years. They took the year tk 
as a basis and compared it and other yeara with 1890. ., 

"Taking 1860 as tl^ basis and calling it 100, the rate of wages 1 
creased to 1864 to 125.6 or 25.6 per cent., and to 1890 to 160,T ' 
60.7 per cent. In 1860 and 1890 there was a gold stand; 
and in 1864 a depreciated paper standard. Wages went up in fo' 
years 25.6 per cent., but the money the laborer earned was only 
instrument which enabled him to procure the necessaries of # 
and while it went up the ladder a few rounds, the necessari^ 
life, that his wages had to buy to sustain himself, his wife, 
children, had ascended the rounds of the ladder till they were 
in the clouds. 

"The annual average wages of laborers in manufactories in 
was $288.95. The average monthly wages Was $24.08, in gold. ^ 
1864 it was 26.6 higher, or $30.24 in paper, and in 1890 it was 
per cent, higher than in 1860, and was $38.69, in gold. Now, 
the official prices given by the Bureau of Statistics and the Fini 
Committee, the result is shown by the following table: 
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Ptirchasing power of waffes of labor. 



Articles. 



1860. 



1864. 



1890. 



Monthly 



Monthly 



Monthly 



wa^ei^, $24.08. j vrages, $30.24. ; wage?, $38 69. 



Price 
per 
unit of 
quan- 
tity. 



^^n3^rd sheeting per yard... 

Bie^^ixi drilling do 

St^^^Oed shirting do 

^rivT^Hrd prints do 

S»»t i ^'<>'^ ^^ 

R^«5?jil3 per pound - 

Jf^^Lj^^ sugar do . 

*t»i,^^ Orleans mola^sea per gallon — 

y^,^ ^T)ffe© ~ per pound- 

£i^^c «lo ;• 

Ml^^^ng per yard.. 

C^^lrS^hes per gross.. 

-^ *^iTn? per yard— 



Centu 
8.73 

8 92 
15.50 

9 50 
5.44 
3.13 

10.00 
515.00 
13.00 
65.00 
17 00 
48.00 
1500 



Quan- 
tity. 



275 
270 
155 
253 
442 
769 
240 

45 
186 

37 
141 

160 



Price 




per 
unit of 
quan- 


Quan- 
tity. 


tity. 




Cents. 




52 07 


58 


5;102 


57 


48 :m 


62 


3335 


90 


2:^42 


129 


7.a5 


:J85 


:k)00 


101 


1.50.00 


20 


36 0') 


84 


130.00 


23 


70.00 


43 


100 00 


5K) 


88 00 


34 



Price 




per 
unit of 


Quan- 
tity. 


quan- 




tity. 




Ceutif. 




683 


rm 


6.41 


602 


10.64 


5i«;3 


6.00 


645 


2.96 


1,311 


1.86 


2,077 


4.00 


a59 


40.00 


128 


18.50 


209 


25 10 


154 


12.00 


322 


37.00 


U4 


11.00 


:y>i 



Notice that the auuiial average of wages for 1890 is $464.28, as 
'Gainst $288.95 in 1800, aud $3«2.88 in IStM. 
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HE.VI.TH FRO.W WASTE. 



One aspect of the value of protection in onilding np home manu- 
factures, rather than buying them in foreign countries at a cheaper 
^ate, is seldom sutticiently considered. A removal of the duties on 
c-oal, iron ore, and wool is advocated in order to supply manufac- 
turers with cheaper "raw material." But is it considered what 
enters Into the production of tliis raw material? The consumption 
of air, water, grass, and herbage, which enters into the production 
of a sheep and its wool, could not be t^xported or otherwise utilized, 
and converting this otherwise waste inlo wealth is no small con- 
sideration. 

And so, a country which packs its meat before shipment abroad 
not only sav«s the loss of life, which would take place on the way, 
and the cost of transportation to the bulky and more perishabte 
material, but converts into use salt, sawdust, wood, ice, etc., which 
would otherwise not be utilized; and also the hair, bones, blood, etc., 
which are converted into other forms of wealth. Paper making 
gives value to rags, stnvw, wood, CGfnj?tfllk3, water, etc. And so 
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WEAIiTH FROM WASTJB-Continueol. 
different manufactures employ bark, sumack berries/ clafv 
and scores of other things which were otherwise waste. Bo, 
barren land, rocky hills, and other waste spaces are utilliSed. ' 
sides the consumption of fuel, ores, and forests, which tfilght #; 
exported at a loss, the use of what is otherwise incapable of^r^^ 
moval and utility is the point here kept in view. It is safe to W; 
that more waste is thus converted into wealth in the United Stat< 
than the value of all our imported goods. Shall we utilize th 
waste or not is the serious question for the free-trader. 
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WEAEiTH— New England no lionger lieads. 
No. 390. 

The increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890 in the States has cause^ 
much comment. Free traders and calamity howlers have held-i]|i 
the eastern manufacturing States as awful examples of greed and 
robbery, while the poverty of the West has been cited in such 
ous and heartrending stories of wrong and oppression that commoi 
justice demands that the people shall be informed at once of 
fraud these deceivers of the people are trying to have them bell& 

The following table from the Census Bulletin on Wealth, No. 3* 
issued March 19, 1894, is made the basis of calculation. 

The increased wealth of the nation is $21,395,091,197, or $1,039 
capita. Twenty-eight out of the fifty States and Territories ex< 
the average increase per capita. Of these only five are Easfi 
States, namely, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyi 
vania, and Rliode Island; these five having only an average gain 
$1,287 per capita, while the five Western States of California,- Col 
rado, Idalio, Montana, and Nevada have an average of $3,542 fij^f 
capita. ^ 

The only States which have lost in the past ten years are Eastei 
States— Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Kansas, which the Populists have pauperized on every possl] 
occasion, saved and accumulated more wealth in the ten years in 
ceding 1890 than did Massachusetts. Nebraska exceeded Pennsji 
vania in her accumulations, while Minnesota, Michigan, and W 
cousin, all and each pass^ New Jersey in the race for wealth. 

Where do you find the "robber baron," the "giant robber,** 
"fortress of greed and gain' *? No longer in manufacturing 
England. PennsylvaBWffivSlhiape to Texas In the total sum of 
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TH— Blew EuKlAiKiy el^;.— Continued , 
and New York, with twenty-two thousand millions of in- 
wealth, has not as much to divide to each person as those 
istrict of Columbia. 



'H--Or Trae Yalnatlon of all Real and Personal 

Property In U. S. 



L. 



(See CensuB Bulletin, 879.) 



tes. 



Columbia... 
tory. 

kto.V."""!!!! 

hire.. 

ina 

d 

lina. 

)ta 

ija!!!"!!!!!!!! 



1890. 



$(»2J73«604 

188,880,976 

466,147,422 

2,633,733,627 

1,146,712,267 

836,120,219 

176,678,796 

843,696,733 

889,489,388 

85-2,409,449 

207,896,691 

6,066,761,719 

2,906,176,626 

169,766,462 

2,287,348,333 

1,799,343,601 

1.172,232,813 

496,301,697 

489,184,128 

1,086,473,048 

2,803,646,447 

2,096,016,272 

1,691,861,927 

464,242,688 

2,397,902,946 

463,136,209 

1,276,686.614 

180,323,668 

325,128,740 

1,446,285,114 

231,459,597 

8,576,701,991 

584,148,999 

837,006,606 

8,951,382,3^4 

48,285,124 

690,396,194 

6,190,746,550 

604,162,352 

400,911,901 

425,141,299 

887,956,143 

2,105 576,766 

349,411,234 

265,567,323 

862,^18,070 

760,698,726 

4:«,954,881 

1,833,:;08,52.» 

169,773,710 



65,087,091,197 



1880. 



$428,000,000 

41,000,000 

286,000,000 

1,343,000.000 
240,000.000 
779,000,000 
136,000,000 
220,000,000 
120,000,000 
606,000,000 
29,000,000 

8,210,000,* 00 

1,681,000,000 



1,721,000,000 
760,000,000 
902,000,000 
882.000.000 
611,000,000 
837,000,000 

2.623,000,000 

1,680,000,000 
792,000,000 
864,000,000 

1,662,000,000 

40,000,000 

886,000,000 

156,000,000 

863,000,000 

1,306,000,000 
49,000,000 

6,808,000,000 
461,000,000 



8,238,000,000 

i54io6b,(ioD 

4,942,000,001 
400,000,000 
822,000,00 1 



706.000,000 
825,000,1 00 
114,<K)0,000 

?02,noo,ooo 

707,000,000 
62,000,(K)0 

360,000,000 

1,139,000,000 

64,000,000 



43,642,000,000 



iDcrease 
Binc« 1880. 



$194,77 .604 
147.880,976 
169,147,42-' 

l,19<»,78i,627 
906,712,267 
66,120,219 
89,678,796 
123,696,738 
269,489,388 
246,409.449 
178,896,591 

1,866,761,719 
414,176,626 
159,766,462 
666,348,333 

1,039,343,501 
270,232,313 
113,301,597 



248,473,048 
180,646,447 
616,016,272 
899,861,927 
1(J0,242.688 
835,902,94.') 
413,13.'>,209 
89.),68>,514 
24,323,668 



140,285,1 4 
382,459,897 

2,268,701,991 
123,148.999 
337,006.506 
713,382,384 
48,285,124 
436,396,194 

1,2 < 8,746,550 

104,162,352 

78,911,303 

425,141,299 

182.956,143 

1,280,676,766 
2:15,411,234 



156,818,070 
698,698,726 
88,964.881 
694,308.523 
116,773,710 



Loss 

si DCS 

1880. 



21,865,872 



■•••■• • 



37,871,260 



86,432,677 



21,395,091,197 



Per capita. 



1890. 1880. 



$412 
8,168 

4<i8 
2,097 
2,780 
1,119 
1,043 
1,491 

99> 

464 
2 464 
1,324 

956 



1,196 

1,261 

631 

443 

740 

1,041 

1,-62 

1,011 

1,300 

862 

895 

8,429 

1,205 

8,941 

86i 

1,000 

1,607: 

1,430 

861 

1,844 

1,076 

781 

1,882 

1,177 

1,460 

348 

1,293 

602 

942 

1,681 

799 

621 

2,177 

675 

1,087 

2,797 



1,039 



$839 

1,014 

8A6 

1,663 

1,236 

1,251 

928 

1,239 

446 

398 

890 

1,048 

860 



1,059 
763 
647 
406 
787 
896 

1,471 
965 

1,014 
313 
720 

1,022 
a'Sl 

2,506 

1,046 

1,154 
410 

1,241 
829 



1,013 

• • • - ■ •■ • 

882 
1,164 
1,447 

823 



45t 
618 
792 
9)9 
467 
826 
566 
866 
2,696 



870 




886 



WHEAT AND SIIiYER. |^ 

No. 392. -^ "1^ 

It is a favorite sophistry with many to say that "wheat is cheat 
now than in 1873." "Silver was destroyed, strucls down, and t 
monetized in 1873," "therefore the fall of silver caused the f all • 
wheat." 

The trouble with that is that the fall in price of wheat has all| 
nearly all, taken place since 1891. 

The average farm price of wheat was 83 cents in 1891, and t 
same in 1890, and 92 cents in 1888, in gold, while in 1874 it was ' 
cents in paper currency, equal to 84 cents in gold. 

When was the wheat farmer most prosperous? He got the bifl^ 
average price per bushel in 1881, and the biggest pile of gold i 
acre in 1891. 

In proof of the foregoing statement the following table, found t 
page 6 of the Monthly Crop Report for December, 1895, U. S. E 
partment of Agriculture, shows: 



Production^ valv^, price, and exports of wheat since 1880. 



Years. 



1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891« 

1892 

1803 

1894 



Total area 
of crop. 



Acres. 
37.986,717 
37.709,020 
37,067,194 
36,455,593 
39,475,885 
34.189,246 
36,806.184 
37,641,783 
37,836.138 
38,123,859 
36,087,154 
39,916,897 
38,554,430 
34,629,418 
34,882,436 
34,047,332 



Total pro- 
duction. 



Bushels. 

498,549,868 

383.280.090 

504.185,470 

421.086.160 

512,765,000 

357,112,000 

457,218,000 

456,829,000 

415,868,000 

490.560,000 

399,262,000 

611.780,000 

615,949.000 

896,181,725 

460,267 416 

467,102.947 





§ . 


2 


§ 
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Total yalue 


yerageya 
per bushe 


p5 


eya 
ere. 


of crop. 


.yerag 
per a 






< 


<i 


< 




Cts. 


Bush 




$474,201,850 


95.1 


13.1 


$12.48 


456,880,427 


119.3 


10.2 


1212 


444,602,125 


882 


ia6 


11.99 


383,(^9,272 


91.1 


11.6 


10.52 


330,862,260 


64.5 


13 


8.38 


275,320,390 


77.1 


ia4 


8.05 


314,226,020 


68.7 


12.4 


8.64 


310.612.960 


68.1 


12.1 


8.25 


885,248,030 


92.6 


11.1 


10.82 


342,491,707 


6!9.8 


12.9 


8.98 


834,778,678 


83.8 


11.1 


9.28 


618,472,711 


83.9 


16.8 


12.86 


822,111,881 


62.4 


18.4 


8.85 


218,171.381 


63.8 


11.4 


6.16 


225,902,025 


49.1 


13.2 


6.48 


237,938,998 60.9 


18.7 


6.90 



Exports for ti 

JearsT 
ulyl. 



Bushels. 

186,321,614 

121.892,889 

147.811,816 

111,634,182 

182,670,867 

94,665,794 
163,804.970 
U9,625,344 

88,000,743 
109,430,467 
106,181,81« 
225,666,8ir 
191,912,685 
164,288,120 
144,812,718 



¥, 



8TJ 



Notice the tremendous drop in December, 1884, and in Dece: 
1892, immediately following each of Mr. Cleveland's elec 
Notice the dead level of low prices during the first "four yeartf* 
present three years "of Grover." > 

Notice the prompt response of the wheat market to the electXpia 
Mr. HanisQn in 1839, The wheat market promptly discounted 
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WHEAT AfiD SlIiTEB-GoBtmmed. 

tntare, as markets always do, without waiting for the ceremony of 

inauguration day. 

These changes in the price of wheat followed immediately after 
elections in 1884, 1888, and 1802. 

Unless God repeals -the laws of nature and of economics, similar 
results may be looked for in December, 1896. That is the only hope 
of r^ief for the wheat farmer. 

Notice in the table how remarkably even the area runs— between 
thirty-four and thirty-niiie million acres. 

Tlie biggest pile of gold for the whole crop, and the biggest pile 
<>f gold per acre, was got in 1891. 

Five crops under Grover (1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1892) were 
naarketed near the eight-dollar per-acre mark. 
Only one crop (1889) was ever marjLeted under Republican 
ftQspiceg for less than |9 per acre, and that lacked only 2 cents of 
the nine-dollar mark. 

^he other three crops marketed under Grover (1893, 1894, and 1895) 
h<^ve gone glimmering at |6.16, f6.48, and $6.99 per acre^ re* 
spectively. 

^e wheat farmers are not unreasonable. They do not expect to 
^t rich out of one or two years' work, but they do expect to get a 
^^<^nt living and a moderate profit on their capital and labor. Thii 
%y have not had for the last three years. 



WHEAT— Price In India, 1978 to 1998. 
^^. 898« 

'^'^age price of wheat, per bushel, in IndiOy reduced to equivcUerUs in U /S. 
gold coin, by the Department of Agriculture, February, 1896. 



Year. 


Price. 


Tear. 


Price. 


Year. 


Price. 


I%78 


$1.06 

.92 

.86 

.89 

1.24 

1.47 

1.48 


1880.. .• 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 


$1.14 
.86 
.86 
.88 
.80 
.76 
.79 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


$0.90 


Je74 

1876 

<876 


.85 
.80 
.76 


^877 


.90 


^878 


.89 


\879 


.68 











Prices of wheat have sometimes been higher in India, and some- 
times in America. 



»'\^n ><;■ 



i 
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The fact of these ups and downs admits of no dispute. TMe «*|i 
room for disagreement is as to the causes which produced them;. 

The Populist-Democratic-Fiee-Silver teachers affect to believe, thai '| 
one cause, and only one cause, viz., the "crime of 1873" has pr9- 
duced all these ups and downs. The Republicans believe and teach *\ 
that very many causes and forces may have combined to produce 
the result. Wheat was very high in India from 1877 to 1880. But 
the farmers of India had no wheat for sale during those four yeacs 
of the "great famine." The famine was qurte sufficient to ajccouut 
for the price of wheat. \m 

Wheat was low in the United States from 1884 to 1888, and again.^ :| 
these last three years of grace. 1 ry 



:1 

That is a fact. It is also a fact that Mr. Cleveland was Presidei*t y j 



of the United States during those years. Generally speaking, it \!L * 

strictly true that the price of wheat has never been higher in India i)| 

„ -t 

than in America except when there was either a famine to abnor« V^ 
mally raise prices in India or a triumphant Democracy to abnor- J 
mally depress prices in America. Instead of wasting time trying to , 1 
restore the conditions of 1873, let us help the farmers of America^/J 
to deliver themselves from the blunder of 1892. jj 

We were more prosperous in 1892 than in 1872. We now harei;^ 
hard times and have had hard times for three years, but in castlnS:^ jj 
about for cause and remedies of all our ills it is utterly futile to . | 
compare the present with the less prosperous period of 1872 rather 
than with the more prosperous period ending in 1892. Whatever 
cause produced the present result commenced to operate and showed 
its effects after 1892 and not 1872. 



WHEAT— Price Not Controlled by Silver* 
No. 894. 

The total ralue of the silver product of the United States in 1892, '., 
even when reckoned at the price before 1873, was $82,101,000, and ti 
this was the greatest yield in the history of our silver productioDt "'^ 
(Mint Report, page 242.) '' ''^ 

According to the Statistical Abstract, page 267, the farm value xit^^ 
the cotton crop of this country In 1891 was $350,000,000; that of tlMf^l 
wheat crop was. In round numbers, $400,000,000, and that of fb^ 
com crop was over $800,000,000. The value of our com crop alcoSi 
was ten times the value of the BVWet cto^ of this country and ffl 



% 
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'^mBEAT— Price, etc.— Oontinned. 
limes the yalue of all the silver produced in the whole world that 
yehv. Why, the clucking hens of our farms produce more 
-wealth every year than these silver miners, who so patronizingly 
teltthe farmers what they will do for them. 

Are the farmers and planters silly enough to pause in the presence 
of these figures, $1,550,000,000, produced in one year from cotton, 
wheat, and corn, and say that $625,600,000 of silver, which has re- 
quired one hundred and seven years for its accumulation, has caused 
all the trouble? The conditions of 1873 never can be restored, even 
if the mints were opened to the free coinage of silver. The pro- 
ducers of cotton and wheat might do much toward restoring the 
former prices of their product by voting for increased consumption, 
by giving increased employment to the great army of wage-earners 
and consumers. The people of the United States consumed 147,788,- 
510 bushels less of wheat in 1895 than in 1890, being 2.36 bushels 
per capita. 



WOOI4— *A Study tor Farmers in Free Trade. 
No. 895« 



nCPOBTS OF WOOL. 



Calendar year. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1891...... 


139,317,571 
167,784,490 
111,762,368 
115,736,820 


$18,798,402 
21,190.689 


1892 


1898.. 


13,953,649 


1894 


13.862.512 






Protection mrerasre 


133,647,812 

248,989,217 


16,951,276 


1896.- 


83,770.159 






Free"trade increase 


115,341,405 


16,818,883 







Free trade in the raw material of woolen manufacturers means 
nearly double the quantity of foreign wool used here, to the detri- 
ment of American wool, and just double the amount of gold sent 
abroad to pay for it. The extra $16,818,883 shipped to foreign farm- 
ers would have served a much better purpose had it been distributed 
among American sheep-raisers. It would have helped our own 
people wonderfully in paying interest on their farm .mortgages, 
perhaps in preventing the mortgages of their farms, or in improving 
tbem, or In paying off a little of the 'vUla^^ %\»x^ ^jw^svasl, ^^5&. 
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WOOL— A Study, etCrf— Continued. - ^^^ 

farmers must not expect this under free trade. They can only waU^ 
patiently until we have a Republican Congress and a BepubUcaa 
President in 1897, when, we trust, such a tariff law will be enacted 
as will exclude every pound of foreign wool, and enable Americam 
farmers to secure the whole of the thirty-odd millions of doilari^ 
of gold that we shipped abroad last year to pay for it. 

WOOIi— Before and After Taking Free Trade. 
No. 896. 



'mi 



«53 



Imports of — 



Wool 

Shoddy 

Woolen goods 



Totali 

Free-trade loss. 



1894. 



$18,862,512 

533,310 

16,809372 



81,205,194 



1895. 



$88,770,169 

8,769,478 

57,494.868 



94,024,600 
63,819,80« 



WOOL— Cost of Produeini:. 
lifo. 897. 

A communication from Hon. Charles Hilton, an. extensive wool 
grower of Eastern Oregon, states the effects of placing wool on tht 
free list in Oregon as follows: 

"The Dalles, Oreg., Dec. 6, 1893. 

"I have been engaged In the business for eighteen years, and baye 
run from ten to twelve thousand head. I have made it a point eacli 
year for a period of thirty days to accurately ascertain the actual 
cost of all my sheep camps in the way of supplies, and you can ac- 
cept the following figures as trustworthy, since they are an ayerags 
from all these records: 






COST OF RUNNING 2,000 SHEEP ONE YEAR. 

Herder, at $35 per month 

Board, at $15 per month 

Gamp tender to help move and furnish camp 

Salt, 2 tons, at $30 

Hay, 50 tons, at $8 

Extra help during lambing season 

Extra help during winter feeding season 

Shearing 2,000 sheep, at 7 cents per head 

Board of shearers 

Wxtra help sacking wool, etc 

W wool BOCkB, At 40 centB.*... - * 



$42D 

180 

200 

60 

400 

lOQ^ 
50 
1401: 

80 



cm 



"ij 






r^^T. 801 



< 



%- 
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WOOli— Cost of Prodaclng— Gontinned. 

Feeding horses- used to supply camp, etc $180 

Slioeing horses used to supply camp, etc 39 

Furnishing camp— tents, blankets, rope, etc 30 

Hauling 16,000 pounds wool to railroad, at % cents 120 

Cost of 16,000 pounds wool, as per above w 1,901 

16,000 pounds of wool, at 6 cents $960 

TOO lambs, being increase, $1.25 875 

1,835 

Net loss on above basis 156 

"The only possible reduction that can be made in the cost of run- 
n\i\g a band of sheep is in wages, as the plow has driven the stock 
sa far back into the hills that the cost of feed is greater, as there 
is so little land that will produce, and freight to and from the rall- 
road figures largely in salt and other supplies in shipping wool. 

"Thus you will see that at 6 cents per pound for wool, which is 
the highest price we can expect with free wool for the class of wool 
raised here, calculating the weight of each fleece at 8 pounds, which 
is about the average, and the increase at 35 per cent, (which is all 
an ordinary band of stock sheep will produce, as we have to carry 
the male imtil two years old and past before they are suitable for 
market and can not breed the ewes until two years old) the owner 
would be about $200 loser on the year's work. This, leaving out of 
consideration all the taxes, interest on capital invested, and wear 
and tear to camp accouterments, which is considerable. 

"For the last four or five years I have averaged 15 cents per 
pound for my wool and $2.75 for my mutton sheep. The latter 
cannot now be sold for more than $1.50 (at the ranch), and our wool 
is now being sold in Boston for 10 cents. The cost of freight, in- 
cluding insurance and commissions, amounts to about 4 cents a 
pound. 

"There is one thing which you may not have had brought to your 
notice, and that is that destruction of the sheep industry means 
the abandonment of thousands of acres of land which now furnish 
good sheep pasture in Eastern Oregon. 

"The only vegetation which now exists is weeds and the small 
sheep grass which will support nothing but sheep, and upon which 
they will thrive; take away the sheep and this is waste land and can 
never be anything else. 
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WOOL— Cost of Prodacini; -Continued. 

"It would be impossible for us to continue the business tm<l^r 
wool; we would have to quit breeding and dispose of our 8hee]?_i 
mutton as they become of suitable age. 

"When the industry is destroyed in the United States, I appte^ 
hend, the foreigner will raise the price of wool probably to more tima 
we have received under protection; but we will have no sheep, and 
it takes a long time to stock up a range, as sheep do not increaae 
very rapidly." 

WoOIi— Extent or Destraction. 
No, 899, 

Do our Democratic friends know the magnitude of the wool- 
growing industry which they have destroyed? There were 700,000 
wool growers in the United States— 700,000 people whose principal 
industry was that of growing woo.l. There were probably 150,000 ^ 
more who were owners of small flocks of sheep in the United States. «! 
This industry employed, besides the owners of flocks, at least half j 
a million laborers, representing, with those who were dependent ^ 
upon them, 2,500,000 people dependent upon the wages paid to labor- A 
ers in this industry. There were 700,000 farms, averaging 160 acres' ^^ 
each, devoted to the industry; and the mountainous regions in the ;;• 
great West and the vast plains of the great West, which are not "^ 
suitable for other kinds of agriculture, which are not suitable for ^ 
cultivation, have been utilized in this great industry and made val- 
uable. These 700,000 farms, of 160 acres each, comprising 112,000,- J 

in 

000 acres of land, are Baade valueless by placing wool on the f ree ^ ^ 
list and destroying this great industry. ' - 

A statement from Hon. W. W. Baker, editor of the North Pacific ^ 
Rural Spirit, shows that in Oregon, Utah, Washington, Idaho, and '1 
Western Montana there were 6,710,746 sheep, which were worth " 
in 1892, prior to the Presidential election, $13,421,492, and whieb ' 
are worth in 1896 no more than $6,710,746, showing a falling off hi ' 
the value caused by putting wool on the free list. 

* - * 

WOOL.— Fall of Foreign Prices. 
No. 899. ^ 

Free-traders have been fond of drawing comparisons between the '| 
lower price of American wool under the MeKinley law and prices '^ 
current previous to 1860. It is true that previous to i860 the <Heaa 
scoured value of Ohio XX was 80 cents, and its clean scoured yajne : 
under the MeKinley law before it was menaced with repeal in the ' 
early part of 1893 was 70 cents— a decline of 12% per cent. ThU 
fact has been given great prominence, but the advocates of thfti 







•WmMif •(€•— Oonttnued. 
iw have been ominously silent as to the 46 per cent decline in 
ion in wool of the same kind and quality during the same period, 
some years previous to 1860 the London value of Australian 
^an scoured wool similar to XX Ohio was 65 cents, but in 1893 
value was only 35 cents— a decline in the free-trade markets of 
world of over 46 per cent, as against a decline under protection 
the United States for wool of the same quality and condition of 
ly 12^ per cent Further evidence of this fact, but exhibiting 
still greater decline in foreign markets, is shown in the publica- 
in of a table by Messrs. George Wm. Bond & Co., of Boston, giving 
kinds of colonial wools imported into England and America Ui 
and in 1893, showing a falling off in value in that period of 
rer 61 per cent, 
'he importation of colonial wools into Europe and America at 
irious tariff periods between 1860 and 1893, with approximate 
'alue per bale, in English money, was as follows: 



Year. 



1860... 
1868... 
1809.... 



Bales. 


Value 
per bale. 


286.000 
639,000 
667,000 


£25?^ 



Year. 



1883 
1890 
1893. 



Bales. 



1,253,000 
1,699,000 
2,074,000 



Value 
per bale. 



1% 



A decline of 51% per cent, in 33 years. 



WOOLi— Necessity for Protection— Freiglit Ciiarges. 
Ho* 400. 

To-day we have 38,000,000 of sheep in the United States, 26,000,000 
of which and nearly 70 per cent, of all are located west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The freight on the wool from these sheep from tke 
ranch to the Eastern markets varies from 2 to 3 cents per pound, 
while the freight on wool from London is only one-fourth of a cent 
per pound. How can the American wool grower pay from 800 to 
1,200 per cent, more freight than his foreign competitor, when the 
freight alone under such unequal competition would of itself bars 
the American wool grower from his own market? Thus, with th^j 
removal of protection, the difference in freight alone is against tin 
American wool grower, so that he is compelled to go out of thjj 
business. 
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WOOIi AND WOOLEN GOODS— Imports— IIic^elUile tai 1* 

nioiitiis* 

No. 401* 



Imports for 10 months. 



Rawwool pounds- 
Shoddy do 

Carpets ~ square yards... 

Clothing ~ value... 

Cloths pounds... 

Dress goods square yards... 

Knit woolens value... 

Shawls..... do 

Yarns pounds... 

All other woolens value... 



1894. 



83,223,270 

1,081,441 

266,314 

$673,088 

6,317,066 

32,761,465 

1593,669 

$69,553 

383,985 

$542,235 



1895. 



211,057,038 

17.823,008 

829,423 

$1,296,210 

34,573,887 

25,976,470 

$1,988,349 

$370,264 

3.383,285 

$1,919,785 



Increase. 



127,833,768 
16,741,5in fJ 
664,1(10 
S623.12li 
29,256,831 
*$6,784,995 ' 
1,394,68^ 

2,999,300^ 
$1,377,650 



* Decrease. 

WOOIiEN INDUSTRY ti9« WHISKY TRUST-Demoerato 
liOgislate against Factory and Uphold Distillery. 

No« 402. 



■.. M% 



Census Bulletin No. 380 calls attention to the fact that 440 estab--^*^ 






lishments engaged in the manufacture of distilled spirits, with a 
capital of 131,006,176, and turning out a product of 104,197,869 gal--^ 
Ions, employ but 5,343 persons, at wages of $2,814,889; while 1,^4^^^ 
establishments are engaged in the woolen and worsted manufacs ^^ 
tures, with a capital of $199,075,056, turn out a product ofr $212,772,- ^| 
629, employ 122,944 persons, at wages of $132,977,104. The woolen.?! 
business has seven times the capital, twenty-five times the laborers, tl^ 
and pays fifty times the wages. But the Wilson bill reduced the ^^ 
tariff on the woolen schedule three-fifths, which has caused a reduce, IS 
tion of wages and a closing up of factories, and has increased the 
tax on spirits for the benefit of the whisky trust Verily, great Ipr; 
Democratic love for the **honest toilers." 
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